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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS : 

MONDAY I3III MAY 

el 11 am precisely al Bloomfleld Place, ofT New Bond Btreel 

Printed Books and Manuscripts 
relatinf( to Wine and Food 

The property of Mrs. J. D, Simon, from the Library of The late Andrd L. Simon, C.B.E. (Hon.) 
FounUcr and sometime President of (he Wine and Food Society. 

Illustrated catalogue £3 

MONDAY 18lh MAY 

a( 7.30 pm precisely al Blooipneld Place, off New Bond Slrccl 

Western Illuminated Manuscripts 

The property of The John Carter Brown library. Providence. Rhode Hland, including the 
OtiQbcaren Grndual and Saemmentary. 

Illustrated catalogue £12 

TU^DAY IQUi MAY 

and the (bIhrwiDB day at II am at Bloomfleld Place, off New Bond Street 

The Honeyman Collection of Scientific Books and Manuscripts 
Part VII Sc-Z and Addenda 

' including works bvSclicelc. Schott. Sncli. Spaiianztini. Sienu. Sicvin. Stirei.Slucfricr. Tnriiigiia, 
Thurneysser. Torricelli. Obnidus. Vaiiurlus, Vesaitus. Victa, Vitruvius. Vjvani. Volta, Wldmann 
and Olliers. . „ . , 

niiniruhil C aUdugue irt 

TUESDAY I9th MAY 
al 10,30 oni 

al Solheby King and Chasemore, 

Station Rnad, Pulboroiigh, WeilSusacx RH20 lAJ 

Books, Maps, Atlases, Drawings, Albums and Related Material 

' Catalogue £2.50 

THURSDAY 21al MAY 

at 11 om at The Hodgaon'i Saleroom, Bloomfleld Place, off New Bond Street 

Printed Books 

Cdtalogue 50p 

WEDNESDAY 27th hUY 

al 1] amend 2.30 pm at Solheby BeresIbrdAdamsi Booth Man^ii, 28*30 Watergate Street, Chcfter 
CHI 2NA 

Printed Books 

including English and Goiulnentnl Literature (rom the ISth to the 20th Century. 

niustmt^ Catalogue £3 

viewing, previous Wednesday. Thiir^ay. Friday and Tuesday 26lh May, 9.30 am to 4 pm 
Sotheby Pwke Bernw & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA Ttkpkoue: (01)4938080 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


Christie’s 




New York 


Friday, May 22 at 
10 a.m. ana 2 p.m. 


Printed Books and Manuscripts, 
including a collection of 
The Doves Press on Vellum Fine 
Bindings 


The Proportlea of Mr. John A. Saks, 

The Estate of Eric Sexton. F.S.A., 

The Plerpont Morgan Library, sold by Order of 
the Trustees and othara. 


CATALOGU E 

AMV Amprtcan 

THB QRaaNLiaT PoaTMlnkn « ' 

(0903) 350sA. OM tw 




eAlTIRN , tUROM n.1. 1^ . 


VKMITON CH 
World Crisis si 


k sonerd 
ssrwoo 


CHURCMai ktita 


:sshivood, Bssss, 


Early Western manuacripta and mlnlaturea. Including a 1Sth 
century manuscript Of Count Philipp von Katzsnellenbagan'a 
diary of travels In Egypt and the Holy Land; tha Hours of 




Msrgriat Ultenham, 1460, a superb example of Dutch 
WurninatlonL a partial Book o1 Houra wKh mkilaturea and 
decorations possibly by Simon Benlng; printed books. 
Including atlases; William Blake Songs of Innoeenea and 
Bxperience with the 6th known copy of the plate "A Divine 
Image"; (he first edKIon of Michel de Montaigne Essals; first 
editions of Chariea Dickens, F. Scott Fhxgarald, Samuel 
Langhome Clemens. Carl Sandburg and othara; marina and 
military books; natural history and sporting books, Including 
Audubon and Bachman The vMpateus Quadruped of Norm 
AmsHoa; John Gould The Birds of Asia: fine Illustrated books, 
including Crispin vi|n de Peas Los abua do morrloge: QiovennI 
Battista Piranesi Lettare do Qlusdflceslono ... a Mfford 
Chortomonu autograph lettera and manuserip|a of Samuel 
Johnson, James Boswell. Hester . Lynch PlozzI, Samuel 
Langhorns Clemens. Carl Sandburg and others; private 
press books. Including a colleotlon of tha Doves Press on 
vellum, nearly all In Dovea bindings, Kalmaeoit Press books, 
the Golden Cockerell Preaa Chaucer Tho Canrariu/ryTa/aa on 
vellum; the Shakespeare Head Press Froissart on vallum; fine 
bindings. Including' five by T. J. Cobdan-Sendarton and 
e)camp1ei by Leon Gnial; Tha Guild of Women*Blhdere, 

Charles Meunler. SsngorskI S Sutcliffe. Lortlo, Douglas 

Cockerell. Riviere 0 Son and othara; and one of two 
7 ^ calligraphic manuacripta by Edward, Johnston of T. J. Cobden- 

Sanderson Tina /d^flooA’. In a Doyaa binding, 

. Illi(atrated eatalogua 816 post paid 

I - ' ' ' Chrittid's Nsw York. 602 Park Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10022 

Tel: (312) 646 1000 telex: International New York 620721 
Telegrams; Chrlewodds. Neva York. 
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The Chariot 
of Israel 

Britain, America and 
the State of tsraet 

HAROLD WILSON 


Using Cabinet papers and other 
important doninients, Sir Harold Wilson 
provides a new iiisieht into Ang^o-lsraeli 
politics, describes the stormy debates in 
the House of Commons and recalls the 
many internatiotial political figures 
involved over the years who have made 
the situation in the Middle East what it is 
today. 

‘Sir Harold Wilson, a confirnicd 
sympathiser with Israel, has clearly put an 
immense amount of research into this ' 
book . . . frank speaking indeed from 
someone of Sir Harold’s persuasion, and 
all the more impressive because of that 
persuasion* - Sunday times 
^14.95 

Wridenfcid & Nicolaon/Mtchael Joseph 


Ambassador In 
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Thirty Years of Changing 
' Africa 
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Muriel Spark: Loitering with Intent 
Gillian Freeman: An Easter ^ Hunt 
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KEITH WATERHOUSE? 

Daily Mirror Style 
lllpp. MirrorBooks. £3.50. 

085939 2465 

Journalese is a subject on which 
Keith Waterhouse writes with the 
lutborlty of thirty years in journalism. 
The particular dialect of journalese in 
Mfh he soedailzes is Tabloid Eng- 


is another facet of the same oversimple question*! 


begging apologia for writing by the end of their first week of leading its own indcMndenl existence, 
he understands what he h “philology" ihe majority of students irrespective of wheincr in day-to-day 


wbkh he specializes is Tabloid Eng- 
bh, Tabloid English (TE for short), 
ihhough those who depreciate it may 
be reiuclaot to admit the fact, is quite 
I (^cull dialect to master. For ex- 
tfflple, my groping attempyo trans- 
tite tbe lust three sentendrof this 
peragraph into TE came out as fol- 
^7 "If anyone can tell Fleet Street 
bow to dot its i's and cross its t's, it 
bn 10 be 30-year-veteran journalist 
Keith Waterhouse. Wordmongering 
ior tbe tabloids is Keith’s thine. And 
you eggheads can scoff, but enurning 
out really readable stuff Is no 
ploilc.** Clearly, that would not get 
DM a job reviewing for the Mirror. 
Within the space of three sentences, 
the style already has too many incon- 
sistencies and fuse notes. Hie authen- 
tic accent of TE is missing. 

The mistaken idea that TE is fadle 
E^bh comes from the fact that cer- 
iiin labloidish features are easily 
puodied, But so too are certain 
c^racteristlcs of Cockney. That does 
sot mean that Cockney is a sloppy 
tudon of BBC newsreaders’ Engurii. 
Nor does it mean that the parodist 
coidd speak genuine ^ckni^ if he 
vidinl, but chooses not to. To think 
ie could is to fail victim to ihe same 
kind of mistake which Galsworthy 
^traled by having the. servants in 
■ flays drop their h's In i the 
(^ktinna-room with wooden regularity. 
Bn Gdsworlhy should not be singled 
M for thU incompetence. Very lew 
ianatbts this century have had any- 
thing like 9 sensitive ear to Ihe inter- 
im of varieties of spoken English. 

the only one of those few 
j™ Is still writing, is Wesker.) The 
"fus stage' Amen^ns whom theatre 
stances tolerate bear further wlt- 
jj« to our willingness to treat Erig- 
« as all much the sapie, but for 
^luperficially different top dressing. It 


a few easily identified features of 
vocabulary and syntax. Even if jour- 
nalese is ‘‘bad” in some way, it is far 
from clear that it makes rnucii sense to 
call it “bad English”. But in any case, 
there is much more to journalese than 
its crudely mockable mannerisms. 

Waterhouse’s book is not princi- 
pally about the horrors of TE. On the 


contrary, it is a book about how to 
write TE well. It is a piw that few 
undergraduates studying cnglish will 
ever be encouraged to read it by their 
tutors and lecturers. For this is a book 
from which students of English lan- 
guage and literature might learn a 
great deal, and certainly a great deal 
more than they are likely to learn 
from obscure debates about structur- 
alism ' in the fens. Any enlightened 
university English syllabus would 
include Waterhouse as -a compulsory 
text. In case that seems an extrava- 
gant proposal, let me give three 
reasons why it should.be taken seri- 
ously. 

First of all, Waterhouse does not 
present anything as pretentious as an 
analysis of TE, but something which 
is far more valuable: the first-hand 


^uesiion-oegging apologia tor wnting 
it. For he understands what he k 
doing, and knows it can be good. 

It is difficult not to concede to 
Waterhouse that TE needs no apol- 
ogy, when he can quote passages 
from the Mirror like the foUo^ng: 

Almost all of Norman Scott’s aduil 
life has been dedicated to one pur-^ 

S ose: to prove that his story about 
eremy Tnorpe was true. 

Wherever the Liberal chief 
turned throughout the extraordi- 
nary saga, he was confronted by Ihe 
. brooding obsession of his accuser. 
For the past two years Scott has 
conducted his campaign from his 


have reached the conclusion that lin- practice people observe the rules or 
guislic studies are of purely anti- not. Waterhouse has an intuitive 
quarian interest.) grasp of Ihe fact that wc create Ian- 

gua^ as we go, just as we create our 
Waterhouse rightly sees L934 as a other scxdal, political and^ artistic pat- 
landmark In the history of modern terns of activity. That is ultimately 
English. It was Ihe year in which TE why, for Waternouse, language is im- 
first appeared. Furthermore, Water- porlant. It matters what we do with 
house testifies that TE was not bom, it. It is our rcsponsiblHly. We cannot 
but invented. Now the very fact that evade that responsibility by putting 
the development of a major national the blame on “them’’, or “the 
language can be deliberately manipu- system”, or “what the public wants”, 
laled by a small group of determined 


i-pianners 


As one might expect. Daily Mirror 


evidence of the practitioner address-, 
ihg himself to fellow practitioners. 
H& primer was originally intended 


solely for internal circulalion to the 
Mirror staff, and has in consequence 
a directness, professionalism and prac- 
ticality which are rarely found in 
books on how to write. Here we sec 


books on how to write. Here we sec 
how the qualities and problems of TE 

S »resent themselves to an articulate 
ournalist who can reflect dispassion- 
ately on what he is. doing with, lan- 
guage and why. Very few poets or 
novelists have had this ability: they 
are too caught up in the web of words 
themselves. Fewer still of the self- 
appointed pundits who. publish guides 
to “good English’’ have managed to 
escape the brainwashing proc» built 
Into English education, which equates 
good English with Ihe obsolete liter- 
ary 'Bnisish found in conyentionally 
canonized works of major authors. 
Waterhouse is a delight because he is 
unbrainwashed apd unrepentant. He 
is not ashamed of TE. He offers, no 


isolated home near Chagford on 
the. edge of Dartmoor. He makes 
his living schooling horses and giv- 
ing dressage lessons. 

He has continued to insist that he 
is concerned only that the truth 
should come out. 

But his crusade has looked more 
and more like a vcndeiia against 
the man he blames for years of 
misery. 

All there could be here for the most 
festidlous dichi-hunter to turn up his 
nose at is soffi, crusade and perhaps 
brooding. The rest is hard to find 
fault with. Nor can it be objected that 
the Thorpe story catches the Mirror 
in an unwoniedly serious mood. True, 
Ihe Thorpe story is not Ihe Monte 
Cario rally. But there is language for 
sombre topics and language for light 
ones. What Ihe Mirror could never oe 
accused of is manufacturing a colour- 
less prose-for-all-purposes, as Ihe 
more prestigious “heavies” of the 
breakfast tame come dose to doing. 

A second reason why half-an-houf ' 
with Waterhouse is worth a whole 
term’s undergraduate lectures is that 
Waterhouse writes .about modern 
Endish with a genuine sense of his-, 
torfoil perspective; That is not at all 
the same as a' historian’s perspective. 


unpalatable to certain academic lin- .StWe is refreshingly free irom me 
gulsts that instinctively they will either ‘Tellers to the Times*' variety of non- 
deny it or seek to minimize its sienifi- sense about British English. It docs 
cance. That is why 1934 is not likely pot fulminate pointlessly against the 
to be recognized as a key dale in any importation of useful Americanisms 
of the BCBOcmic histories of the Eng- like hopefully. Nor, nt the other 
lish longuagc published this century, extreme, does il deplore alleged 
But it was, all the same. It is no use lacunae in the language nnd propose 
pretending that what happened to avant-garde improvements such as 
English then was something cnnflned unisex pronouns. 11 is n book which is 
to the printed columns of inc Mirror^ not slow to point out the verbal rusl- 
or later of its rivals. It was not just a spots in Te’s' own vocabulary: a<e, 
short-lived “stylistic” aberration, boiuuiza, bid^ cheeky, cfa»ipdoM’/i, 
localized in Fleet Street. For when, dashing, Jwimwiererf, miracle, rapped, 
half a century later, a television news- spree, tragedy, and many more. 

caster can solemnly announce to Ihe ^ 

wnriri. “finnd evenlne. The dallar What I think Wotcrhousc under- 


world, “Good evening. The dollar What I think wotcrhousc under- 
takes 0 pounding”, or comment on estimates Is the extent to which TE 
delays in launching the US space originally represented and crystnllaed 


delays in launching the US space 
shuttle, “The future is running a little 
late today", then he is speaklnj 
unadulterated TE, whether he realize 
il or not. What is more, he is speak 


lion docs him credit. For he was one 


ing It with that carefully measured of the engineers who put the new lln- 
enuncialion, contrived to fudge Ihe gulsbc technology Into sucMssfu 
difference between reading and talk- proedoe. It was never merely a lexical 
ing, which makes it a shop-window lace-lift to the language. There ts no 
model for coniemporory spoken Eng- such thing. Syntactic surgery was 
lish. Oral TE. is no longer confined to involved loo. Thus I teiicve that 
the media men. The other day I Waterhouse ts unduly cautious to take 
heard a distinctly ndh-publfc-sclmol the view that in mtiing out super- 
youth sum up Ihe prospects of a local n«ow grammatical _ props farucles, 
football team in TE of exquisite pur- auxiliaries, connectives) TE went 


football team in TE of exquisite pur- 
ity: “They'll get slammed, old chap.” 


ily: "Uieyil get sjammea, oia cnap. ' beyond what Was sanctioned by 
(As Watwhouse acutely observes, the everyday syntax. What TE did was to 
tabloids are the last refuge of ageing s^temaiizc the sirearnlinlng. It 
upper-class Slang.) effected a shift in. emphasis from the 

r! linear struclure of die English sen- 

A third reason why , what Water-, tence fsamsahet to .those 
house' says \yould repay serious don- educationalists who .were baptized in 
sideraiibn is Ihis^ Unlike niost thM^ith Aat every seritenim by defih- 
academics at preserit engaged in lin- lUon must “mdke cormlete sense”) to 
guisde studies, he does- not treat I’the its semantic nuclei. Bui that merely 
fanguage” as an abstract set of. rules je^timjzed a trend' gatherinji tndmen- 


A historian’s perspective Is the. one 
thing quite sure to kill most under- 
graduates! incipient- interest in. Ian-, 
guage Slone dead; (Unfortunately, il 
IS the philological historians who write 
most of the text books inflicted upon 
language students; with the result that 
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LANGUAGE AND POPULAR CULTURE 


lum in popular English usage on the wvil for FBI fingernrim 
ihroughoui the tweniieth century. For experts . . .). Tlie ailributive queue is 
^encraiions now, ihc basic inicrroga' ihc natural consequence of economiz' 
bve has been simply: "Seen Bcri?*' ing on dependent clauses and connec- 
The morejxreniomous "Have you lives. The real objection to it is not 
seen Bert, comes out only on Sun- that through constant repetition it 
days, Moreover, being a marked becomes monotonous, but rather that 
form, the latter fends increasingly to it defeats the principles underlying TE 
be reserved for a different meaning: it when the queue gets so long as to 
does not merely inquire, but cnal- hold up the readers word-processing 
lertges the addressee. r a 

Likewise, pace Waterhouse, failure « 

to insert unwanted definite nnd inde- abuse of the pun, which 


finite urticles is a spontaneous feature "facetious- 

of everyday speech. Wc did not need of the copious 

tabloid hcadimes to teach us how to reveals that there 

do it. Anyone whose ears have not linguistic interest 

been educated into atrophy can hear 5®^-, ^ ^ 

TE phraseology all around him, A 5 .'!®u thematic 

pub conversation begins: "Cold wind a semantic substitute for 

RDllin. Jim” A cfinn aceieram AvnlaSv^^ SyntflX. II SlfinpOSlS tnC n&fr8tiV6 


again, Jim ” A shop assisiam explain- f narrative 

ing her bandage to a sympathetic a Wefstoiymoie clearly 

inquirer says- "Finger scratched ***“!? dcviw known 

Bloodv cat niis«.rSfv *o Ideroteman. The ultimate lour de 


Bloody cat." A passer-ty comes up to “‘erateman. The ultimate lour de 
me as 1 am about to dnvc awuy f?om ® 

a parking meter and savs not — as he simply of proper names and 

might well have done in some 8 °"' nfroady approached 

Ei^rdian novel if there had been MASTER^* JONK^ 

parking meters in Edwardian CANED FOR 

novels - "Excuse me. but do vou HOMEWORK. Here syntax becomes 

know that the boot of your car is not . 112 !?'’* 1 “*^ “ 

r.ronerIy shut?": but dimply, effc?^ HF A 

tivcly.^and quite unhurried^, "Boot's HEADMASTER JONES. 

The Mirror's way with words, in 
When Waterhouse says that TE abort, involved a far more rundamen- 
was "devised to accommodate the (nl change in modern written English 
largest type Co the smallest page" he than Waterhouse alipws. He is still 
puts his linger on the relevant mat- old-foshloned enough to quote Fowler 
eriul circumstance, but not on the at his fellow Journalists. And he can 
underlying conditions which made niake sufficiently hcovy weather of 
that accommodation a communico- singulars and plurals to put ony tradi- 
tional siiKess. Nor can modern tin- tional grammarian to shame. If 
fistic theorists do any belter by Waterhouse had the courage of his 
invoking the operation of "deletion linguistic convictions (but which of us 
transformations and simiiarly has?), he would just give up on 
impi^ive-sounding pieces of gram* grammar and admit that since hMiher 
matical machinery. If they do, they uie ship, nor the shoe, nor the cur- 
are missing the point. It would be pettier are among the exhibits says 
rather like supposing one had what it is intended to say perfectly 
accounted for the miniskirt by clearly, it ought therefore to be good 



are missing the point. It' would bj /center ere gmo, « says T ' i'V' 

r^er hke supposing, one had what it is inienfed to say perfectly 
ac«iin ed for Ae miniskirt by clearly, u ought therefore to be good 

desenbing It as a cul-down version of enough for any honest Englishman. m. 

he lonp skins that, were previously While he is right to Insist that TE was Macmillan. £5.95. 6 333 31727 0). A reafrrJnilUmeisthaM 


the lonwr skints that were previously While he is right to Insist that TE was 
in fashion. Whai this "explanation^* deliberalelydesignedasawrillenlan- 
fails to come to terms wtth is the sim- gunge ordinary people could and 
pie fuel- that the miniskirt is not a would read, he is wrong to denv so 
substitute for anything else: it is a emphatically that it wm ever "the 
garment in its own right. language or the people". For if TE 


- » ve •ai’v pwvpiG 4 rUI II I C 

■ ll)e-essenoa-of 'the-iBbloi<t7ievolu«'^^A^ J',*’*-(*^n>,-jlSi inception. xecogniz- 
:lioii in English pro^ was ^ Iritrodure ^ popuiBF lisage than pie-. 

not' merely a new readability, but a journalese had been, one would 
radically innovative concept of ex> hard put to it to account for 

pressibn. It was a revolution based on universal success. In any case, it is 
lexically nuclear syntax. What that ^ misconception to suppose that "our 
means can bnt be appiedated by ^^nguage" is confined to what we 
considering for a momeiu the kind oT say pr write If left unprompted 


means can best be appiedated by is confined to what we 

considering for a mameiu the kind of say pr write If left unprompted 

sentence .that' wa$ .norhial in the ^ devices. Language is a 

n 6 yspapers of the early years of the process, What the tablqids 

century, . Thjs is how the Dailv, s“Fpl>edi.for the first time in histoiy, 
reiMrtbd .• BlfirioCs epbdk-.' S fortn; of written English that the: 
. making flighUri' 1909: ; 8 >^ai majority .of, the population could 

At sUch an.bxpreti WaCb accept' and react' to as part of their 

V iqonoplane travel through the air uaily lives, and recoMlie as 
across the Qiaqnei : that -very few ; “****' Jqrms of Ihigu^^ 

minutes had efaps^ ifrorh .the 
'.notification of the' start' before the' - <wr..ii» t • , ,, 

l<^k.ouIfprltonPa«rclL. . ,ion.li?S«!^«vE wrijn 
Here the reader has no choice but to . at a time.whon the apprised forms of 
• .take a d^p breath and plunge into a • spoken English for. the masses' were, 
sentential labyrinth of. .forty-odd . fUll being paierhallstically censored by 
^rds and .three; subordmiate clauses. Rehh-era radio; Thote who' Only 
.pie TE revolution changed: all that, . deplore what has happehed to Endish 
Sentencos. wilhpui> yerbsf .Why; hot?. .durjng :ihe past fifly wars Will doubt- 
Plenty.pf ihen:i hi. everyday ^edch... Iuss. be quick to iSfate lU' **dec11niha' 
But above. alL words the .dye and ; startdardsV to the relenijess codirner- 
mind can make sqnte:o^at,;u glang^,v .«aii?n? of fteeC Street; But those who 
without belnE.called-UDoh to toerforinav can gauaei the. moth of the.rinho(irm» 


^renchcartoonlstSempi^^^^^^ 

their bass drum. 


ig the mass mind 

how historians can. make use of the tirely on a story-aiid-diali^ue'bstd 
' most typical and widely-consumed pro- approach to film, and it is Wi 
duct ofthe cinema, the fiction film. In 'Hizabeth Strebel and Palii M omcoM 
. his study of the British Board of Film insist that "the pictures“ are pidnw 
' Censors 'PrrtnRuetrAcMe cii_ •n%i frimttT OO' 


n By Paul Smith 


K. R.'M; SHORT: 

F^tiire Films so Hlaloiy 
192pp: Groom Heirn< £9.95. 

0 7099 0459 2 

Were . George Formby aiid Jessie 
Matthews working for the National 
Government? Tony Aldgate,' in one of 
the eight eSsays in this symposium, 
looks at how e^dence from films beam ' 
bn the question of whether a national 
"consensus*' existed Iri! the Endand of 
the 19^ and 40s. Hb se.es the cinema 
..as a medium .for tKeipropaj^tioh of 
ideplpgical unity,: shying away from 
Wial .and political divuiiohs in. the 


ajterthe First WbrldWar had con- Renoir 'exploited the'freedflraof 
vinced them of jts affective' power. French cinema in the late 
Again, Short, in an introduction the collapse of ihaPathi sad Gairnw 
sketching some of the means, methods empires, to. express hte.Popvdsr Wj* 
and prbplems.of film study, likewise sympathies through a choice not nnW 

laysemphasisontheroleoftheclncrna of theme but of visual style w 

as an influence on the mass' toO structure. The latter dismisses notomy 

Important to be left to, Its own devices, the simple "story-line" readini otn^ 

and claims that ‘‘the struggle for. the but any "reading", at all (iiKludiaiW 

°f ® nation is semiological) wnl^ Iniposes w sfr 

,embMded in Its feature film records”, tematic and rational a paliemp ^^ 


wthout being, caUqd upon fotoeno^ uap gauge ue.^dth of the-dangerous 

fearof cbmputatioti..Me^ihgs=fint/: gap .that:., separated spoken . Sigiish 

and.lbt the sentence^ look after them- : Wntten BhgUsh during the first 

selves. . • : y ■ • - quarter Of the twentieth .century, and 

Iv.iiiiiina .iiuku 


diipresslicm years before It' registered 
the sea-ebange of opinion dunog the 
ww. TTiat, however; leaves us with .the' 


■ lil-'-'iiX; 


problem of whether the "hantibny and: 
social integration" .'projectid - on :the 
screen should be taken as evidence of 
the existence of a consensus, or of a' 
popu|ar.;desire tq .be reassured that. 


-- ••(..uwitvc .UM 1116 ma»s too siructure. 1 ne laiior ' 

important to be left to.its own devices, thesimple”story-lihe"readin|wn^ 

, and claims that ‘‘the struggle for. the but any "reading", at all (iiKluam® 
control of the life of a nation is semiological) wnl^ Inipo^s W 
.embedded in Its feature film records”, tematic and rational a palieni, ^ 
Single-party states' naturally included "motion pictures sire 
film in their repertoire of manipula- dative; and belong to 

tion,',iQid his, collection prints D. J. fantasy". He removeSihedeMlcw? 

Wenden’s account of how EiSenstein different sphere by summoniflg us 
improved on the' reality of 1905. to Jundan appreciation of Elms 
,wa!e|herwd|utionaryepIcffflWto/i^ ism as the nianifestatipn 
. Po^tnkin. The screen diet: of. liberal psychic energy, within |n 
. .^niopracies: too, might be prescribed national framework. If filhi ® j ' 


i.H ^ntejrtpfom^t^ 


9 . attributive ftfriouirirwS^- 

. ,;V iil iWhai.; 'PrbM^ 


— ......V •MvwBiik «TiivicawiiiQ qiiauuwiiiK ut <c 

prinnqcuous.- . sclouS, to inteipretalion-^'J; 

commercial instinctrof an ’ .how into a world of' 

SrSa defin^ what JjSost Im^ible to p^ " 

abated on the, screbn, . l^oniBB bV hiStbriS^nquiry. ^ . 

P®?haps., the.mt«t!'soUdlyr -t huw* 



)\l4g|lte;jfiqteji the Dote 

was prevented by :|ho cohsot from' 
g tee scrqenfh., (he 1930s. Rut; 

ui.' ifkMbrtbjed !he ;ihUBt 

hive slepyhfottgb tllfcijpaper in whifch ; , 
:Mphpms^paycle^ ' 

y^fralnt . brought about bV the - Mil- : 

reason' -ior thd: : 



,ma^eb 

' jb^nt’agtendd.i^ich 

wre of:|he;fflode^':dvJ] 'tights' move- , . . . . 

teent Jn:itho;]tJriUed'Stmi^^^^ 

.is;:<Mqued iniShori's ifoiveyiof the 

aRe^ath of the war to . 



Instigated 'a 


"SK- ^JS^al<thpir:evWw 
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B v Jeremy Tregiown 

HUREL SPARK: 

Ullcrlng with Intent 
222pp, Bodlev Head. £6.50. 
-03W 30900 6 ^ 


stoff whose narrator professes to be 
telling the truth; and a personal naira- 
tivToased on trute, whose author has 
made a lot of it up. 

The narrator, Fleur Talbot, is a 
successful writer looking back on 
events which surrounded the comple- 
tion of her first novel, Wurwider 
Glare, in 1950. In this respect, as in 
others, Lolierins with Intent clearly 
aan^ in (as it were} a multiply 
solipsislic relation to Muriel Spark s 
T%e Comforters, published in 1957, 
vUch was about a character in a novel 
Vifbo has finished writing a study of the 
M and goes away to write a novel. 
And there are other gatherings-up of 
eiilier threads. Fleur takes a job 
taping the snobbish and, it transpires, 
spiritually predatory Sir Quentin Oliv- 
n to e^t - indeed, to write - the 


memoirs of people who belong to his 
ADlobloarapmcal Association: agalire 
dihe inurm and eccentric, famuiar in 


part from Memento Mori. 
there are grim casualties of Sir 
Quentin's power over his groim ^eur 
alls him “a psychological Jack the 
i^er", and one of . the points is that 
Dost of his victims are women), but as 
in iKf earliest work Miss Spark treats 
ker tragic subjects ironically, merrily 
letting tne inevitable happen. She can 
do so, of course, because this is after all 


only a story, In the oldest of fictional 
traditions, her narrator claims that it is 
true: 

While I recount' what hupened to 
me and what I did in 1949, it strikes 
me how much easier it is with 
characters In a novel than in real life. 
In a novel the author invents charac- 
ters and arranres them in convenient 
order. Now Hiat I come to write 
biographically I have to tell of 
whatever actually happened and 
whoever naturally turns up. The 
story of a life is a very informal party; 
there are no rules of precedence and 
hospitality, no invitations. 

But she also reminds us that it is all 
invented. Fleur’s own novel, Warren’ 
der Chase, turns out to anticipate what 
happens to the Autobiographical 
Association and its members, partly by 
chance or sheer prophecy, partly be- 
cause Sir Quentin uses a stolen proof of 
the novel as a blueprint. "Life'* plagia- 
rizes art in Loitering with Intent, and it 
can do so cheerfullyln the bizarresl and 
cruellest of ways because its events, 
like those of the novel within the novel, 
are fictitious: 

Now I treated the story of Warren- 
der Chase with a light and heartless 
hand, as is my way when I have to 
give a perfectly serious account of 
things. No matter what is described 
it seems to me a sort of hypocrisy for 
a writer to pretend to be undergoing 
tragic experiences when obviously 
one is silting in relative comfort with 
a pen and paper or before a type- 
writer. 

As observations about the nature of 
fiction, such passages aren't exactly 
new, thou|^ they are fashionable. But 
as literary autobiography - Muriel 
Spark's reflections on her earlier work 
and its reception, and bn the art of 


wrlting-theygivcthestorymuchofils shown borrowing much from each 
interest. It is an interest cnaracterisii- other, so too are aesthetic and moral 


cally complicated by their Interconnec- judgments. At many points. Fleur 
tion with themain argument, or riddle, assesses people aesthetically, according 
of the book, which is about how to how interesting or unusual they are, 
autobiography should be written and deprecating a young poet called Gray 
what it perhaps reveals about how life Mauser, for exam^c, because he is 
should be lived. “self-evident”. But with the contradic- 

r- u- ..(Rv.i — Ik. toriness which Muriel Spark has always 

A ?nwS^rQ*l!hSJi depicted as a typical rather than an odd 

SSH?n« tn hS human characteristic. Reur likes Gray 
- she "couldn’t have been happier to 

see him" - and repeatedly in these 
on Newman s Apologia, and also {she c ■ k- j •: i ■ j 

s a sexua y emanapated woman as K*. J*. 

well as an artist) on tellini’s La Vita. J SX 

Much of the story can be seen as SlSnif^rc ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

arbilratingbelweenthelifeofNcwman C"»™cters. ^ .i. , r ,, j 

and the fife of Cellini - spirit and .1 goes without sayina that ^ 
sensuality, the vocations of religion *wi/i Intent is beautifully wntten. Il is 
and art; and in the course of it Rear ®lso exatmg, at times, and often very 
seems not to work out, exactly, but lo funny. MunelSpark s dry fluency used 
reveal that she has already somehow te be compared with ivy Compton- 
acquired, a middle way. She is maturer Burnetts; now ii seenu lo resemble 
than her obvious precursor, Stephen 

Dedalus, and when at the end or the tee humiliations of old age (the 
novel she is vouchsafed a small incontinent Lady Edwina, with her 
epiphany, it is one which, so far from fluxive preapitaiions ), and on the 
presenting her with a choice between physical P^wer of tn^inor passions hke 
mutual exclusives, naturally brings irnjation: * 

Ln^“.hc "" 

which *'Im* studied" the of Muriefspark’s novels. Like the 


an^ the diOineT' nymg^apart. so explosive were my 

rS0i!.tri» 

which *'Im" studied" the of Muriefspark’s novels. Like the 

SffafrCd Sed tord 1 never could vlllanelles which Fleur (in 

common with other ot ncr cnaraciersj 

h"aSdrTh?bo^ 

God I go on my way rejoicing. Srtoblography it is mean on revcla- 
This is touching and elegant, and it tionsibut it seems a pity that as a fiction 
suggests the mildness of the whole U is less generous with its inventions 
ficnon: a mildness which extends to its than Muriel Spark has brought us to 
human dealings, too. If art and life are expect of her. 
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Imports from Brazil 


By Patricia Craig 

RLUAK FREEMAN: 

te ller Egg Hunt 

i43p{i. H&mish Hamilton: £6,95. 

0MrjO5684 • 

Ih 4; Piitriotic '.Schoolghix published 
rt 1918;; Angela Brazil describes an 
tKounlef between' u'.grbiip of high- 
HcboolBtrls and a parly of 


wuviA Will III a niiuwAvw mum 

JiKeied Vbi^: *Comc along at otice! 
DiwiVtobk at Those sbldiers. Allen- 
hooj Ponn line Iforhedlately. -Quidk 
wrch!'"-. - 

.A siihilar. meeting, tiikes i place '^in 
ViUlen-Frceman's newinovel, though 
,5i>noiil,.the;arrival pf'a mistress lo 

• Qi«upi;.li. (Onjinn Freeinnn is : of 
, ^r» tiw yogrnpher of Angela. 

. ■ ,®r?hl and an!expe.rt ip sehoolgirl fic- 

[W pf ihe, era.) ' Fqqr; girls,' .one of 
. wni wlih more .upthority than' a 
- 1^! than a ihfmber Of .staff 

; \ ‘Ake Jane Eyre")i.Brelaccosled by 
f ^ido.pf cadets from a nearby 
. the Royal trying Corps. 

. ^ jneidenUs ot <, the centre of tne. . 
S?:'J^“8hiiltere's nojhlhg In thC;' 

• indicate.lt (Gilliari: Freeman Is 


■ founded 

. kept gbiniby Marie 

efter,‘ tne 5 .cleaih..of her, 
• man who 'pasted for 


Jn -llte': atiiiimn of, 


fot'lh'fci 



some search Is set in motion. “The 
men came equipped with knubker- 
ries. hoes and besom brooms.” Miss 
Ciidogan (in charge of deportment), 
tin lidmirer of me works of Sir 
Arthur Connn Doyle,, ventures into 
the spinney with thoughts of foul 7 
play.m mind, B.ut no body is ever 
nroughl.'io light. Madeleine has van- 
ished.'ii secnis, as unnci^ountably as ^ 
Ihote Australian schoolgirls who p 
went on n picnic lo Hanging Rock on d 
St Valentine's Day in 1900., |i 

TiThis is fiction, howevef. and so an J 
explanation mny he proffered. The I 
second pari of tne book, which is set ‘ 
slitthily back in. time, concerns \ 
Madelcinq'S' .experiences ut Fairwater * 
Academy,, although there, is no direct 
access . lo Madeleine's thoughts- or 
reelihg$. The "author” of the story is 
one of the senior pupils .at the 
school, who soon retreats info, a ] 
third-person narrative; . 'unlike • 
Oswald, E. Nesbii's. 'author of fW 
Treuwre .Seekers", she assures her 
readers. "I will not reveal myselt 
imidvertently." However, her identity 
i\ disclosed at the end of Part Three 
(I'wrltten" l.wenly-three years after 
the event), along with the solution to 
tjie- mystery,' _' • . i-.T.: , j.. • 

.ilTf the novel 'constanily^^- Inviitt^:^ 

' ironjc comparison 'With te®',5^^K* 

Angela Brazil (who is 
Oaae 48), we may be sure that tewii 
• oarf of the narrative - clesl^. .Tb® 
^rrespondences a« 

» markable: : : V 

There was a sensation when;Emp 

■ Vourig was discovered, buying 

pink Papier PoUdre. (Brp;til)r ,. i. . 

Madeleine wbi .' across: . 16 ^ 

.: jdileieries and ,Phnrmacemicals. 

, where Mto Jackson pfesWtd^,! 

I woyld; like; w>me:|)apier,|foMdre,, , 

;'-;;.-;.(Frecman).. : 

’ /X horrible hush spread: ovir the 

■ room.' and fop a -moment, every-. 

: body stared in froWn ;hojTor. 

! ■: (Brazil) “r ■' ■' i|.i 

1 . afterwards. ^ •. 

j; i. . ^Marjiirie Anderson.'' 

i “ insoecied.' your cubiclq , ,ims, 
afternoon and found this bopk 


inside one of your drawers . 
(Brazil) 

. Please hand me that, 
hook.” Her voice grew icy. "Is it 
,1 novel?" (Freeman) 


The small private school with pifoils 
sent back to England from the Col- 
onies, the navy blue cloaks and vel- 


our liuls of the uniform, the dishes of 
pink blancmange .served up in the 
dining raorh. lne encouragement of 
hobbies: these are all standard fea- 
tures in the juvenile' fiction of the 
period. • Fairwater . Academy even 
contains a closet, where; girls guiliy 
of misconduct may be discovered at 
an exciting moment: a door monitor 
named Gladys: and. In the ground^ 
u newly haunted, iree still fesiooned 
with pieces of silk and splintered 
wood from the tail empennage of a 
crashed biplane. Among the mlslres- 
.ses are. go-ahead Miss Cadogan, who 
is " motfirn enough . . - to be skill, ed 


Fairwulcr Green converged upon 
the school. The children walked in 
groups, ncBily dressed in their 
Sunday clothes, cutr-down trousers 
pressed hy hot irons, Jackets 
patched, caps on straight: the girls , 
wore bonnets arid summer straws 
and tarn o'shanters and everyone ^ 
had shoes on their feet in defer-* 
once to God and Madame and the 
young ladies. 

Just like an illustration by Francis 
Bedford. But the effects 61 the First 
World War were at this time already I 
beginning to.. be felt: .aqd we. aUo j 
have (he woiinded docforl .a,,cBst 1 aIiy | 
dr Ypresi ' carried ' honie oh . a 
sjretcher. lb embody but in the 
teasi insistent 'way — despair and d|s- 
inlegrutiori: , _ ", 

If Gilliah Fteeman fails' to distin- 
^ish shkrpiy between the , characters 
of . her - schoolgirls,' : U*s .perhaps 
because girls lumped .Ibgeiher in 'this 


at .hockey [and who] had also Jiad because girls lumped .Ibgeiher in 'this 
the privilege of seeing Miss Isadora (g ig^g ^gns of indi- 

Duncan oance”: and “tall, viduality. In Afi ‘ Eictier Egg Hunt, 

Miss Darke who. read poelrv so Ihril' ^paft from Madeleine; only Dolly, 
iinalv to the senior class” (the latter •-- - 


Duncan dance"; and "inll. gentle 
Miss Darke who read poetrv so Ihril- 

a to the senior class” (the latter • 
J dbrived from Angela Brazil s 
Lavender, Ladyi a ; 

Bjti toillipn Freeman iJ not writing 
parody:: nor, is'.her own;s'fyle open to 
ridicule, even iqf the most amiable 


sort.. Unlike Aneeln Bjrazil, whose 
Drtlete',:>' .assuihplion. upf' . school- 
glrlishnes^ made her so, splepdid a 
tarttet ifor ihe humprisi. 
is entirely conscious bti; the .bffeas 
she’s, creating. Far. from' dealing In 
.excesses, glrlfrh: ‘br olherw se,^ her. 
never is on exCrclte m exclusion) ind 
shb knows: exactly whnj; 10, omiK.Her 
subject ts violent .feeltng, bbtrayal, 
desterailba dll - dispassionate y 

expressed. Wilh'the lilriiM economy, 

sh^ presents ii 'rural . rjornmunlty " 
school.; village, church .and on. ^ 
Uf a ihpriient ,of .TrahsUlpn. (As 
'always, she (si adept 8 (.Mleding,ihe. 

. most striking dctlilsi.ortecJ^L ’ 

und behaviour;) Oil .tee One harid we 
-find the pasioroi bhier knd innocerice 
of Ihq; nostalgic vision (as in Philip 
•Larkin-s '‘The; place namesjBll hazed 
ioyeWV^Ith no)^ring;gro 8 «^^ ; 

J-: AlongHhe petes knd lanes (He vli^ 
-'. Taflers, of 1 ^nirWgler,;- EdgeM arid 


who wears. her hnir in a thick yellow 
plait, ,'nnd plaih-featured plorrie. who 
goes, in forphotography, ore. at all 
prorriinenii The othcrsrulfU.lhe.fuhc* 
(ion\B)loiied (o' ihein. ' Which 'is ';Cb. 
pfovide an aiiposphere. They behnye 
girlishly, passing poles ib' church, nhd 
gigging. 

Literary assocteiiotii are plentiful in 
(his novel; it teems worth mehtiorting 
that Blitebeth Bowen,, who called .cine 
of her storite "An Easier Bgg.Party"; 
ilso wrote BuihoiitaliYbW about gtrU; 
schools' of tbtt period, tiicc a detective 


epiphnsls mat you oniy nqiice inem on , j m | V | Y L 
a S&hd readlrig. (n tlte ;end it.ls-W J; vj V j?, , 

detective work but ch'unce. which estab*' . iHipiriteduy 
fishes the facis., (When shO i^nbn^ - a ’i^nniiui fdn 
ateiamnga*inewrlterOllll.anT%Bintui 
.(■ pAmhil'.fA 'sAi.the (niifl fexoctlv riflht: "-^w Tftgdffiy ' 


isb (Hat you only nqtice theiin oh 
hd reading, (n the ;end it ierriot 
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betrayed? 
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the ship who sang 

. 'firsiQinnibus edition ol the most - 
tamoLis navels by a bnllisni scien,ce 
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r-wssiw 




j : 'A;!:- 

!' ^ ■ ■ ■ . - ) - - ' ^ ’ ' .X- - ' ' ' ' ' 




Keeritly revOoled to nie^^.The bookl'k 
ibnal tectioii Is. called "Tjlie :Ari^r!r 
bill h uiihl just rig Well, Nave tiikeiijte: 
title froiili . the; last I'phaptbr ofi 77|e: 
MadiM. b/ttef f^Jt 7 pf: ;:r*Ay Mystery 
l/nrrivellrio". r 

•, . : . .;;i. , '' .' 
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Packaging from the pulpit 


By Peter Kemp 

FAY WELDON: 

Watching Me, Watching You 

and Stoughton. £6.95. 

Before embracing feminism. Fay Wel- 
don mote advertising slogans. Her 
subsequent fiction bears me trade- 
marks of this background. In it. copy- 
^uting glibness is employed to push 
theTeminist dogmas she now trades in: 
Mieflxe is given the soft sell. The prose 
comes In tiny units, caterine to the 
feeblest attention-span. Contrast is a 
standard ployr grubby hubbies heJd up 
damningly against immaculate and 
washed-out wives. Repetition Jingles 
through the prose: ‘‘Clothes. Oh. 
clothesr', “Food. Oh, foodi", “Sex! 
Ah sex". And the same few themes are 
incessantly re-played: presumably in 
tlK belief that, if something is repeated 
often enough, people will buy It. 


■ sport a "green" bush. Another possible 
™eans or distinguishing between these 
sad oyecMessons is to concentrate on 
their different signs of female wear and 
tear: Anne got fibrositis trying to hold 
on to her unfaithful husband; Deirdre's 
arm is in a sling; Threnody (sic) has 
lumbar pains and blisters on her tongue 
through biting things back; Martha 
may be developing varicose veins - 
but. then, so may Tanin. 

Tania's husband greets this news with 
the remark, “Good God . , •. you're 
lucky to have a leg! Lois of people 
don ( even have legs to have varicose 
veins ini” He has been earlier de- 
SCTted as “reasonable and kind", "one 
of the few genuinely un-chauvinist men 
around”. Accoiade of this kind is the 
invariable prelude to particularly ex- 
treme displays of the male appafling- 
ness de rigtieur in Weldon, "rd beat a 
woman like that to death myseir, 
declares another man who "believed in 
women's rights". 


Massage parlare 


unsuperstitious male, gets excited by a 

“numinous" hill, and ecstatically proc- n a 

laims that she is tuned in to life's By Anne Duchdne 

mystenous wavelengths: “My body 

moves withthe tides, bleeds with the 

moon . Elsie, another spiritual sensi- ^*'**"* FALLACI: 

tive, is rejected by rationalistic Adam ^ Man 

because she “worshipped strange gods Translated from the Italian by William 
instead of her husband". Some men go Weaver 
even farther in their repudiation of 463pp. The Bodlev Head £6 50 
naturd mystery; the husband of sym- 0 37|j 30385 7 ^ 


begin “The tragedy of # m* 
mned to be . . “ ^ 

thus to be cmcified“ 
cannot be catalo|Sed’> 

makM eveS’ife 
and serves nobod^l- 

Stthelovers-nM^^^^ 


bolicallv-named Angel emits a malevo- 
lent effluent which she can feel "seep- *k- j t *i.~ 
mg out from under the door, darkening ■ exceedingly long, 

the sun, poisoning the earth" In- r ® . P*^bx book describes the 
creasingly fey, Weldon more and more “^e-year imprisonment, with torture, 
thickensherflctlonalatmosphereswith a .V™ dissident Alexander 
spooky nothings. In one story, a wife’s the 

suppressed but righteous anger exter- Papadopoulos in 1968. The 

nalizes as a poltergeist to smash her [®*ti®‘'’der follows him through the 
husband's choice china: in another a f®S"Css, abortive years between 
female spectre troils dispiritedly into .• * his death; during which 

view, looking “tired", iu face "marked t the books author, the well- 
by bruises”. known Italian journalist, was his mis- 

tress and apparently his one close 
This didactic supematuralIsm-"Oh, book “A subtitles the 

women everywhere, don’t think vour i«?i. • i 

misery doesn’t seep into walls, creep 
downstairs, and then upstairs again’’— Tn. ' ' .i* « n 

may seem to sort oddly with the wordlv i outline of Panagoulis's public 
knowingness Weldon also likes to "® *®?*® enough agreed: that his 
effect: “Menstruation is not yet so attempt was amateur and 

fashionable as to be. . .demonstrable ““"Sjed; that his imprisonment was 
thou^ it can be talked about at ?PP®^®®Sly cruel, his tortures hideous, 
length''. However, it is nerff>rHv in u^outal and physical survival amaz- 


WaKhlng Me, Watching You is the 
usual package of bites noires and 
hobby horses. Its eleven stories house 
eighteen put-upon wives. Nine of these 
are abandoned by their husbands; six 
arc seeing psychiatrists or being told 
*oj, three ore battered; two die. Rfteen 
children are selfishly discaided by 
feckles fathers, the majority of whom 
callously cavort with younger women. 
Intended to add up to a massive 
indictment of male awfulness, this 
amounts, rather, to- an exercise in 
calculated distortion. 

Unreality, is farthered by minimal 
charMterization. The husbands are 
wooden wliippina^-boys. The wives, a 
saintly, martyretfblur. are hard to tell 
apart. A possible aide-ntimoire is the 
si •**®‘*' P®***® hair: one's is 
“reddish", another's "fair". But, even 
here, Weldon's penchant for repealing 
her effects defeats you: two of her girls 


' -i 
'■ -r ' I • I 

•Vi'?: 


When not battered, Weldon’s wives 
are at any rate dead-beat. Their chores 
are laboriously recited: "Deirdre sal 

and darned socks Deirdre darned 

. . . . She darned his socks". Reeling 
with fatigue, they totter, all apologies, 
from task to task as husbands (<^n 
hwng off their money) idle, sneer, 
philMder, and complain that they are 
looking tired and exhausted on pur- 
pose". Drudge of the bunch is aptly- 
named Martha, whose domestic 
marathons occupy most of a twenty- 
page story: "she cleared away the 
bread, the butter, the crumbs, the 
smears, the jam, the spoons, the spilt 
sugar, the cereal, the milk (sour by 
now) and the dirty plates, and swept 

the floors, and tiefied up”, etc. 

iw'W®". trapped inside the home, 
Weidon s women often have a hot-line 
to the cosmos. In earlier tmoks, one 
communed with a red-dwarf star, 
another talked to Glastonbury Tor 
Here, Minerte, married to adeplorabJy 


explodes at nine In ih* . k 
pride that vibrates wheq 

night leads us". "orM*nin» * ^ 
beneath your voice’’^^^'^ 2 

saw. in 


iia auuuioi I o 

temale spectre troils dispiritedly into 
view, looking “tired", iu face "marked 
by bruises”. 


knowingness Weldon also likes to *^® *®?*® J^®** agreed: that his 

effect: “Menstruation is not yet so was amateur and 

fashionable as to be. . .demonstrable °“"8jed; that his imprisonment was 
though it can be talked about at ?PP®^®®8ly cruel, his tortures hideous, 


length". However, it is perfectly in . Physical survival amaz- 

keeping with her essentially evangelic- i® * ®1? f**?*^® lo take part in 
al cast of mind. She thinks in terms of ^ . PO''**®®! were a sad and 

saints, martyrs, and devils. Puloit- ??'"?*‘"‘®®8rotesQue failure; and that 
exhortation wags its finger over error- 5'® ®®®*® 'J®? Pfooably accomplished 


■ ■ 

t •! j •.,'1 

■■ , 

I •. 


> Sr 1 • vv 


: i:' . :^^y- Lifidigay ■ Pqguid 




•.,.. 1 ., _'i: *■ I. ' 


■;;:^uLA.K6LpENi-.. 
Feany Unks'. 


:i^Spp, MelhMem..£5.5b: : 
,n .iff 47210-8. ■ 


^ discovered, uriburied, on the site of a 
^ ® bomb In the 
^ gcoind World War; Coral’s boyfriend 
= «ree* has to e^pe.:*otti the fraud 
• inherits the. house . 

Md Ofd G’s money. After a series of 

- O-Mi.naB UlMlAk fnll k_. . 1 - _ . 


■ ''i-~ — ; «9J) ; thaV ; Ben . is fArfhur's long-lost- 

.father, diyor^ in.abMnriB by Maris 
begiihs in Pews'Mews, a i!I3^® ^ wpwied.was tosee 

;i bouse of three generations with the ®®?J“ ^ that he has been 
: ;t silver tarnished arid the ciirt:iiine inn»- Mt«de, things .ate' arranDcd sn^ih** 


iTi: oKiaiences. ' At 

i liM %S?y6® Mdr-’ 

DM, - Old O j tended by his listless 

I •! a^d Jgnored by . Jiis 

^flighty wife Coral, ■'The kitcheS-ond 
tWlour are used . for family rows. .The 
iibasemMt is pre^id^ over by Mrs 
■|Ghat, the deceitfal'dail^ who likM a' 

vSfc “.*?® bas a bad back. 

Mrs Chat looks after Anhiii- 


™de, iWngp .are arranged go I that 
.Arthur, should . leave I^ws . Mews to 
M a :"npnnal healthy- life" with his 
rather )n ^ridon. ; 

' ' But jhis:-rime Arthur suffeu^ 

more ehAerfiil n*AiA,t*'‘.v4..f.i a_< J . 


. nttni uniiuiicsa IS mere amongst ^ , “a » uc- 

t you now?" Fervent sermonizing thr<^s ®®‘®®* "ere - which had for lu own 
( out at the prospect of man’s fallen arranged the apparent fall of 

t state: "Hard, indeed, if he has vour ‘"®-Jnnt® and a facade or democracy, 
soul in his safe-keeping, to be left "^hich Panagoulis was threatening 
behind at the bar, In the pub, or in **POse. 

. some other woman’s bed . Despite His courage seems to have been of 
' meir gestures towards colour- ®n unusually insensate kind- he mav 

• supplement sophistication, these have become an extremist by necessity 

’ parables ultimately show all but was certainly not much of a 

• the lund narrow-mindedness of re- moderate by nature. In prison he keot 

. 'iy®‘*sL?™ciS: . up his spirit by insulting and enraging 

.1 V blsra|^fs;hisstrarige,T>lanchedmag- 

nanlmity towards them later suggests a 
fear of losing the only interl^utors 
who knew his real worth. Released, he 
could not scale himself down'to what is 
alwavs disdainfully called here "the 
- V PobtlM of the politicians’’; he was then 

baffled, dngry, often infantile. Spitting 
, 11' eye- of authority -whether on 

'.h.n . („„ch of.hc: dWogucI, h“.'d <1& 

inTotf a need; the only outcome was a 

■ dr,'rs.h«? ^ "f™*” 

Coral Identifies with . Joan Crawford P®‘bls Him warts and clay 

when things looki bad. Others fit less all; 'bu( Is 

naturalJy Tnlo the novel Gemma’s Sf®*j!y*P*®”^®^a®ainonument,anoct 
bod«, Old G’s ashes. Mrs cSt’s P'®*^' “Only through 

obvious status as a chorus figure; JSShES”® j®/,.-®*^’ *®b unique, had 
•One of the main difficulties With being is 

Penny LIhibis that the ch'ara^ers are be generalized 

shiftwl aboiit so daftS irK ^ 5^** I"*® 9>® “>®®®J»t 

■of comedy that it 1. i&TtoS Va«o» 


sage, in other words. 

ing this'^exauS loSonhH^ 
masseuse often tJrns to pS 
th® poor, loyal «ad« Sfi 
i;i®"«b‘ «y. One whole 
they are large pa^) hspeM^ 

r.®f which in a disheartened oS2 
she has wanted to divest berMlf-i 
more than some ordinary dai, 

as the godim 

and death; another to (he nmud^ 
that “all banneis. even the most ootk 
!t?.!?®?iP“»®- are filthy with blocdS 

®btl ( theshitofthedefeatei (ksb 
ofthe vict®rs, iheshitofthettoiik 
shjt of the bad, the shit of hSa fc 
snit of man, who is made of hlood'w 
shit. . and another tdexhiuS^ 
dismissal of party {Mliiics: 

a party isaparty,’anotginiatM,i 
clique, a mafia, at beslSsMit^ 
does not allow its adepts to nprei, 
their own personality, their or 
creativity: on the doniriry it 
troys them or at'least twisisiln) it 
party does not need individubvil 
personality, creativity, Imip- 
hon, dignity: it needs MrttWrt, 
functionaries, servants . , , Annj 
works like a business, an ind^, 

. . Thesystemofap^yudda 
industiy is that of an armyieiW 
the private bbew the corpofiiik 
in turn obeys the sergeagl ikii 
turn obeys ... 

...i^nd.so qn, Bhdpn, UDtfaijs^^ 
ranks, to the minister ofoenm lki 
has to be mentibhed,' as it k whit 
makes the book<so Inordinately ka 
Like the German army after IM 191! 
breakthrough, readers may 
selves advancing a 
each succeeding day.". ' . 

This '.is . a :pity,. as exhaustide him ^ 

everything. T^e \rickri Oppoow® • 
police, torturecB,.poiiiUiaiur^^ 
indistingujshable,. J(|ce:. ,bubhk<! ■ 
marsh-gas, and thii diminlslteS'V 

.1 .L* ...I. nMWle 


lovers.' Fanagouiis seems to barei 

one friend, who mak« man 

appearances now.and then; th^P 
of, the bbok’s few unequlvo^w 
passages, describes how. bdsldy ' 
back out' of a daft, scheme to fii 
threat :to blow up the P^“® 
nothing less than'versini1Utu«^ 
delude the j^Iice c|)lef> ^ 
marble columns urauid need twoj 


shifted aboiit so deftly iq the idteresta of rhp mdil • . ® ',‘'*® concept delude the police cniw. W to 

of comedy that It is cfifficult to recoc- sauJht ^w®®^®?®” ‘^“st be marble columns would need IW 

nize: thein as- people, ^^lone sv^- iS revolmlo- in each, to take ten sticks, ttat.) 

. pathize with them. 'll ia a se£ ESS *be half a ton of dynamite to W 

; shortcoming, for exambie * ' & ®® in at dosing-llme’ahd twelve P 

Arthifr’s fate : doeisn’t seem to .grow drilling fOr el^ht hourSi from|j 




' ''p>. l-*;.-! 


Pj.iioi, iiic ueceimii aa y who likes a the Brick hahu* Pri®. 7- -i j 


irom nis circumstances but is debreted “®wn or,- a ternanveiy> » •'“r 

.« j raridom noise, rilAbty-twogM^^lto^^^^ 
incidents: Ursula Holden ™H- T ^®^^^ w®“ todrillonefioleeaehor.'altejw 

oueuvres her cast'uB and down (he ’‘'u i '^®” sfrippbd tql^he outs.«d«,® 

storeya of the house and between vour ®rn* ‘ “nuis, .which Would . 
l^hdoa'andthecodh Alencar dVnamit&smtlgsIed Inatfilt^ 






. Vita guy alter a cewbra’s 



'ow .threatens to: bpU bvbt-. 

kJuna» 


Ma^ Cwho has a ,• lA w^ndoi 
^1 Chat, (who; is; offancp-l 


done many jobs, Thwe'salwayS need ihS® w? a?o SiSLliSfeiiS 


'\i ;■ 5. redueedilwirofo.ye.lpcity-'--^ 

;' ls’a Self-*8ttucd6H.:ia 

- - ■.•••- • * emerge Afiar. 

I S-®” - . 8team4ea|jed prosei »iW P 
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Between past and present 
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Bv P. N. Furbank 

1 .G.FARRELL 1 

TtK Hill StaUon 

An unfinished novel and an Indian 
Diary 

Edited by John Spurling 

228pp. Weldenfeld and Nlcolson. 

S6.X. 

02W 77922 2 

I G Farrell is the sort of author 
ewrwne like®. ®f^^ **® ‘"®'®' 

over a very likeable man. This post- 
faunoos collection contains the nalf- 
^pleted novel he was working on at 
fail death, the diary of a tour of India in 
and a “Personal Memoir" and 
two appreciations by, respectively, his 


pastness. This means you are safe in found himself confronted now by a 
presenting easy tbou^ts and naive midriff and a pair of legs; the wall 
thought-processes; for if someone behind the tegs was draped in scarlet. 
attacKB them as over-easy you can put it The top half of the sepoy had 
ail down to “period'’.Thus we have the vanisbecT'' Or; “A sepoy here was 
following passage in The Siege of tiying to remove a silver fork from one 
JKrfrA/iapur. describing the Krishnapur or his lungs, another had received a 
Prime Minister in his captivity in the piece of lightning-conductor in his 
Residency: kidneys ... an unfortunate subadar 

TTie Prime Minister was singing had been plucked from this world by 
sofUy to himself when the Collector S*®.®“l(®J s“Bar-tongs embedded In his 
came in and continued to do so all Farrell stonesUdesabout quite 

the time he was there. It was a opportunistically, and the result is not 


re^ious song and a joyful one, the 
Prime Minister's eyes sparkled. But 
they sparkled not outwardly but 


the “open” and self-destroying text 
demanded by “deconstnictionists", 
but an entertainment whose rules or 
lack of rules we could soon master if we 


they sparKied not outwardly but y“‘ i«i« u. 

inwar^, for the deity wfacn was lack of rules we could som master if wc 
causing bim such intense satisfaction wanted to (but we don t). We dOT t, 
was Inside himself. tecausetheclevernessissoweat.Onc 

, thinks of the inventiveness (forgetting 

If we took this at its faro-value, as “deeper" meanings) with which Farrefl 
Fandl s own apwu about Hindu ^orks the theme of "possessions" and 


Equally we can identify with Emity in 
The Hill Station when she pictures 
how, at the end of her journey, she can 
reward those young oificers, who paid 
mock-court to her so amusingly, with 
“a faint smile" - and with her fury when 
her “faint smile" is not called Tor. 

There is a link here with Farrell's 
narrative method. He works what 
Barthes would call the “hermeneutic 
code" very hard, and it is this that gives 
his novels their characteristic pattern. 
Everything, so long as it is not ex- 
plained. is wonderfully and deliciously 
suggestive. Then, inevitably, come 
some explanations, which cannot 
match up to our fantasies. And from 
then on ne has to heighten and screw 
up the grotesquerie. The indoor plants 
in the Palm Court must ramp more 


Mnds Malcolm Dean, John Spurling 
ud Margaret Drabble. The tone of 
dMe Mends is unmistakably affection- 
itt, And though the reminiscences 
Hop at the anecdotal surface - how he 
staaed h!s bathroom from floor to 
celling with claret bought at auctions; 
bow he once lived and worked in a 
treeDhouse, or actually a conservatory 
- ooe does not get the impression of 
duk secrets concealed. He was 
evidently a private man - thou^ not so 
private after all, for his novels make 
^ fairly vivid to us. 

Somehow he prompts a generallza- 
tioQ about the literary scene, or dimly 
evokes a genre or category: we might 
call this category “the higher entertun- 
ment". There are some good names 
aoKiDg }U practitioners; certainly 
Lrmnce Durrell, and I think Iris 
Mordoch (but notCjraham Greene, for 
tO (hat he writes “entertainments"). I 
tend to think Elizabeth Bowen belongs 
toll, though mainly on the strength of 
£w Trout, which is what I know best of 
ben. Of alt of these writers, unlike as 


or sentimental (and alleged some re- 
miniscence of Forster^s Godbole, 
perhaps over-easy too) he would have 
the perfect excuse that these are the 
collector’s thoughts, not his, and this is 
1857, when people tended to think in 


their rights and wionra Ibrou^ 7%e *‘H ®®® *^®J®*^®** ®®^ '^®[* f ^ Medical Journal and clerical biog- 

first ^®P*'*®®' 

inspiration from the catalogue of the JJ® Anyone who tikes Farrell will read 

Great Exhibition, and, of course re- ftoufnarrutiv/r^^^^ Sin The kll Station with zest and feel a 
turning to the theme here in those E.^']J®®®®*"®^ pang that its author died while still so 

lethal lightning-conductors and sugar- ^ung. As for the Diary, it is not on 

tongs. the whole very inlerealing; Its early 

Nor is cleverness the sole point or bothered to open it at onro- leaving it pages indeed are decidedly flat and no 

..II ......ii.,..! . . . .r. i. mnm Ihnn uid f\r nnvnne milini llBVe 


tongs. 

Nor Is cleverness the sole point or 


sound on doctrine. Is dotty, planning to 
hang a white stuffed bird above the 
altar to simulate the Paraclete. In the 
same railway-cani^ is our old friend 
from 7/ie Siege of Krishnapur, the dry, 
doomy-faceo, heroic Scottish doctor 
McNab, now looking forward to his 
retirement. He instantly forms a di- 
agnosis of the “ Reverend Kingston" (it 
is given to us with much detail); and in 
no time, with routine grumbles, he has 
taken responsibility, and not just medi- 
cally, for Kiiwton and his crazed 
fellow-martyr. His mind grows steadily 
wider vrith age and is, fumblingly, 
working towaras a general theory of 
illness - nothing less than that of 
Freud's before its time. Victorian 
medicine, Victorian religion; the 
novel, as is usual with Fnnell, Is a sort 
of Ring and the Book cxlrapolation 
from documents, like the British 
Medical Journal and clerical biog- 
raphies. 

Anyone who likes Farrell will read 
77ie Hill Station with zest and feel a 


pages indeed are decidedly flat and no 


ing of them in newspaper 
he would have been delii 


the juxtape 
' Items? It s 


A..:ri««a;dR»7dT.ndlh;‘i= 

fSSnoS‘,h.Tad^ 

Fleury was quite wrong in thinlwg ||||| js^cause we are hoppy to share 
(hat Miriam had been nounshmg the viewpoint of naive witnesses. We 
amorous ambitions as far as the eumnathize to the full with the vouna 


not lie in Its satisfaction. occupy his mind os much as anything; 

The fragment 77ic Hill Station (not norishca mantopretendotherwlse-a 
Furrell’s own title) Is some fifty- most imprctcntlous man. His interest 


Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold.) Farrell's 
openings to his novels are brilliant, and 
this is rocause we are hoppy to share 
the viewpoint of naive witnesses. We 
sympathize to the full with the young 
srteU-shocked Major in Troubles, in 
Ireland to seek out his supposed bride- 
to-be, when he grows fascinated and 


that ailing clergyman in Emily s com- 
partment IS travellir^ to Simla, at the 


at Benares, a spectacle ne oesenoes ai 
length and wiin approving fascination 
(“11 all seems extremely natural in 


.jnn., ................. .. — VOTieX inio llIB Micm uc(«\Ha r 

knati truth to it. Sacrifice it, that is to nothing moves but drowned si 
ajjifflril the next time. For they know coughing .roa-weed; only: Mi 
U 0 fUpect human truth, and have herself knew how much it had 
set! more deeply into it than mqat of . ascend again from that 

BS; it h just that novels have to be natine. ghostly world towards 
vriiien and readers kept pleased and .. 

’‘immaHnn" in hnno Sn Cvitndhnl If ihc lattet, then ViCtorian tang 

Fineli was certainly an admirer of not violated. 

Sludha] Slid Mann, and you could Farrell’s methpid is full, of 
«Q imaMe Trot^les to.be partly let-outs. His whole teasing vn-e/ 
On t7ic Magic Mountain - he is between the past and the prese: 
•rang to speak (^ann gave him the one moment restricting himse 
5®rage;to be weithty’" as though "p^od" viewpoint (so we don 
could be any comparison with know the name of acupunctme), 
with writers (I mean) who so next speaking^^aa from the 1970s. 
and sweated ovdr human truth, such let-out.^t is owng to such 

»»y equate Immaturity with histonpal romps with blood and carnage 


Collector was oonrorned; .on the sheU-shocked Major in Troubles, in 
contrary, throughout the siege she Ireland to seek out his supposed bride- 
had taken great pains not to allow when he grows fascinated and 

her feelinu to attach themselves to obsessed by the trays of food brought 
any individual man. Onro m her bfe upstairs to his invisible fianede and 
already she had rocome attached to returning downstairs hardly touched, 
someone and had allowed herself to Equally we are ready to be that young 
be swept down with him in Ws lonely gnglish miss in The Hill Station, 
vortex into the silent depths where travelling to Simla with her uncle and 
nothing moves but. drowned sailors auhi0DherfirStrislttbIndiainl871,in 
coughing .roa-weed; only' Miriam >|,ose nlood everything (the clergy- 

b..a,.. kmu miink tt haA m«t . .1 !i : !1-V j— 


risk of hls health, is because of the some odd way"). Various incidents 
needs of religion. For in hls little from this diary reappear in his novels, 
church In the ’Native” quarteroE Simla but quite transmogrified, so that, you 
his Puseyite ritualism is under fierce feel, they might just as well have been 
attack, and his elderly curate, though borrowed from someone else. 


herself knew how much it had cost tf,g raiiway-carriaBe, dropping 

her to ascend again from that Easn- oq {hq of Ttie Christian 

nating, ghostly world towards, light qfgcer staring through the 

and life. carriage-window, one hand on hip, in 

Or shall we consider itslightly inflated? an arrogant pose) are a perfect and 
If the latter, then Victonah language, very dcHghtfal mystery. And we feel 
he can argue, was inflated, so truth is no superiority towards the Major (tor 
not violated. who orosn’t behave like this?) when 

t?- ,«..ihnH <c full of such broods Jealously and In the cliche 

between the past and the present, at p»j“ . , 

one moment restricting himself to . *•'0®*“ "®^ ^ . . 

"period" viewpoint (so we don’t yet , It was ihe intimMy which distres^ 
knw the name of acupuncture), at the Win. Sarah felled In a restaurant for 
next speaking aa from the 1970s, IS one fluttering , her eyelwhes at a head- 
such Iet-out.lt is owing, to such ruses waiter; Sarah feiied autong me 

that we find ourselves fless surprised teacups at a Viceregal garden-party 

than perhaps we should te) wallowing for a finroring dance at some mng 

in rather dSious Tow ondJerfy-siyle officer; Sarah.fclled at Jury s Hotel 

' uiiih Wood and camaoe: “He. for looking out of the window. , 


GORE 


% H|E»^er ; 

Je WMliiihterestibt thing about 
..liew ; itfireT- is: 'its 
igHfet^%ep{ng' dust' jacket, which -. 
5^1,'fre.ckled;. twentleth-ceplury 
::2S^\lhe. pvUrbew in ; 

her,».5Tte .text of the^ 
^ ® '*•'* *uS8PS- 

■ *® 8®* ® ■ 
rural . drama J 
, to,.he ;a hovel gbout.j 


bendently bought a cottage. Her plan 
is"(o lift depression aqd let . herself 
become herself, whoever that might 
be”. Np lor^f will she; be Va wife, a 
Shadow, a Sack ^ iip iervice”.. Kale'S 
fi^- moVe Is' to walk paganly uphill 
to the beacon and its- attendant 
obelisque. When her hand touches 
the-slonework she feels the cufrtii^ 
of primeval -life. IB .this . her contact 
wita!-. previous existences, she. ‘asks 
herself. • • !]' > 

The ilhirateri hefqine finds hci^lf 
In a delightfully .«nfernim« . wa^^^^^ 

Withlq a month,;,, while cojleftin^^ 
cream ' frbm the; IS®®*! ^ 1 % 

comes - upon -the, fecWpss adonis 
Tqnyi [ who, biding hU |ilipe. .between 


The beacon is also the setting for 
date's next re-lnillalton into passipn., 
this time with punjean, rock df stabllr 
itV, Now .deep' snoWdrifts'.i ceplace 
suibmer 

sW:. trots Th her ; kipgrs'ifbocsleps 


Nancy,' D'flncah's wife, iftiriber: Slade, 
stuitent .,;(Md; 

liow learn has leukemia. When Kate 
leaves, the village. Lohdon-Uound. for 
a successful jo&'(dIscqye'red throagh 
Dijncah) her Mcrinciar .Fole is coin* 

, -pleted. •; ■ ''.i' 

! i 'Cnibrii: leVet' SM«n; Barfeit oxe-' 


Ijie .managihg ai. 
.forfyiyegr-- 

. ?.&.^wOnBBO.'-''hBrntfu^ -KnndlffB. . torn' 


olfve’plcklng ■ : in i . Greece,* , i boat- 
bundihg aridtwanlin* to be ® wW^ 
wAhtfls hpuSesiltlng In the vt«n ty., 
Twy feawaken’S . Ka|^ s 
awareiibssi an^ to 'himi .as he .says 
latef? she is ?'My .Mother godew. 
Barth Mother, jam | doughnut ,of a 
Womaii.“ If need .hardly be added 
that' the.; reawakening occurs at ,lWf 
.beaitoil. and Its 

where • Kate; has jS * 

O'iiiy ' loo.b but .iipon .the -landscaife; 
but Uiftoii her true , .. ... 


her aiaioguetu.H*v«»tf»““'^ 
coiivlnelng. She knows; her Peyon, 
a IniWsdape of. ragged I robin, stitch- 

her ' ihehte. Bitt 'alw lends: to. overr 
work life symbol of b^abbni just as 
She at.; tfeies over^wrlicl fo; a 
Laiifie Le6^Uke fnariher. Np, ampunt 
of rural. delgU ,can mflke>p for the 
ithalipwili^w. M .* bp' .n?!** ?: P*®* ■®®‘l, 


“this new riovelT^PP^s^nts a significant 
development in the range of Vidal’s art. 

It displa)Ts a serehity, a magisterial 
; ■ quality ...” 

Peter Ackrpyd -TAff 

^ “highly absorbingj rich in history, irony ■ 

> and eiuditipn . : ip the accuinulatib^^ 

M ' exotic detail Mr yidqH4i:bu r 

'prose Ben jonso'ii.” 

Christtoj^her-'VVordsworth'— 7%le . 

'■ ■■ i 4 ;: ' 

“AriibidbpiJ, impassive. Urbane 
; has;lobbed that challenges ,the ;^^ j.; 

- robtsiaiid .i^aso^ acjgejptt^ hi^br^ : 


!• • .1 -i V 

'I! :. ! r{- ! v 

'. . •" ! 'li' 


-■ .lonyiyBur--' L LTi - l ; ii. hhallie'- abeUsquC,. Laurie tee-UXB. manner. ;i’iv.,«inwiiv i. 

■ bundles .two: ^ 0 ( riirql.delgU ,can miike^up for the I/- 

but;Upori.her trw seii., _ ., ...^ , - ..... ., ...... 




Shallowfli^is Mjhe. npyel s plot . and 

,c|il.rj;:te,^ftot^ j;-. , V ' 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Of horses and men 


By Owen Lattimore 

MICHAEL SCHAFER! 

An Eye fbr a Horse 
Translated by Anthony Dent 

235pp. J. A.. Allen. £7.95. 

0 8^131 320 5 

HAROLD B. BARCLAY: 

Hie Role of (he Horse in Man's CuJlure 
398pp. J. A. Allen. £8.95. 

0 85131 329 9 

Michael Sch&fer has worked as a 
groom, with p<ick'horses, and os a 
muleteer, and (like hiswife>. he is also 
a velcnnary. They now breed event 
horses in Bavaria. >le is thus qualified 
CO describe horses from the inside 
(couipmeni for eating and digestion) as 
well as from the outside (proportions- 
of body, neck, head, legs). His book 
has been well translated from the 
German by Anthony Dent, himself an 
established writer on the horse (see his 
77je Horse, through Fifty Centuries of 
Civilizaiion. 1974). In these days when 
annotation, either ni the foot of the 
page or at the end of the l^k. 
becomes more and more exocnsive. 


moreover, no “pwre" strains: first 
through inigrntion in the wild and then 
through the intervention of man there 
has been cross-breeding for untold 
thousands of years. Even the last 
surviving wild horse, the Prieval'skii. 
which has not been sighted in Mongolia 
for twenty years or so but reportedly 
survives in very small numbers in the 
Sinkiang province of China, is not 
"pure". Any Mongol horse-herder old 
enough to remember when they were 
still occasionally sighted will tell you 
that wild stallions used to steal mares 
from domestic herds and lead them 
away Into the wild. 


There isa theory that the Prieval'skii 
horse represents the ancestral breed of 
all the norses of Asia and Europe 


page or at the end of the l^k. 
becomes more and more expensive, 
Deni has adopted an ndmirable 
method of editing, in adapting the- 
book for English-language readers. He 
. inserts comments and amplifications in 
the text iiseff, in square brackets. The 
method reads very smoothly. It is 
regfettabje, though, in a book of this 
kind, which requires frequent cross- 
reference, that there is neitheran index 
nor a bibliography. 

While Schdfer's book can .be read 
with profit by all who have a general 
interest in horses, it isalso ad dressed to 
a more intimate circle of those who 
want to be able to judge a horse, either 
for purposes of competition or when 
buying one suitable for their own use. 
He advises the reader, quite rightly, 
that there is no such animal as the 
'•wear horse; every breed or strain 
. should be bought with one p^ifiary use ' 
in mind, thou^ it may ofien nave 
supplementary uses. There are. 


(slowly differentiated over many 
thousands of years). Another theorv, 
favoured by Schfifer, is that while the 
eohippus or "dawn horse" of 7U million 
. years ago was a native of North 
America- a fox-sized little creature-it 
migrated to Eurasia over a then ex- 
isting landbridge, at or a little north of 
the Behring traits, not' in a steady 
stream but during an immensely long 
period, interrupted by long gaps, so 
that later migrants were already well 
d|rrerenliatea from the earliest 

E ioneers. (Incidentally, no one has 
een able to explain why this proto- 
horse or family of proto-horscs died 
out completely in America, but 
flourished in Eurasia.) Out of this long i 
mlgratipn^ there developed two main ' 
classifications of the horses of today. | 
which Europeans call "hoi-bloodea" j 
and "cold-blooded" - a usage that is a 
little confusing, since the blood- 
temperature of all ponies and horses is 
the same. The terms actually mean 
"more spirited” and "more pnlegma- 
tic”! Thev are also known as (he 
earlier or Southern group and the later 
or Northern group, which had already 
become so differentiated that while the 
average height was thirteen and a half 
hands, there were also giant sub-races 
up to eighteen hands. 

These giaoLhors^ had, died out long , 
■before: the age of domesticatioh, but i ' 
sui)ix)se that, by cross-breeding in the ' 
wild, some of tneir blood had already 


t passed into other species, so that by 
I later crossbreeding and what Schfifer 
! calls “atavism" the heavy charger of 
I the medieval European knight and the 
great shire horses and other draught 
norses could be evolved. Schflfer is 
very strong on the importance of 
atavism, produced by “the shock of 
hybridization", when the mating of 
horses of widely different characteris- 
tics awakens long-latent ancestral 
genes. He does not believe that 
medieval man could have produced 
such results so quickly simply by 
selection and feeding. On the whole he 
is undoubtedly right, but still 1 think he 
does not allow eno^h for climate and 
feeding. The Race CTubs of Peking and 
Tientsin, in the old dm, bought their 
race-ponies, thro^h (Chinese dealers, 
from Mongolia. Tiie Mongols would 
sell to the dealers no stallions, only 
geldings (though they did sell mares to 
the Chinese, for breeding mules). The 
ttidings were all at least six years old, 
the ^e at which the Mongols consi- 
dereo them fully grown, ^e Race 
Club stewards examined them very 
strictly, rejecting any that exceeded the 
standard pony neignt or showed any 
characteristics that were horse-like 
rather than pony-like. These ponies 
were bred on the open steppe, with no 
shelter and no supplementary feeding. 
Moreover they did not get, in their first 
few months, their full ration of 
mother's milk, because the Mongols 
drank so much mare's milk themselves. 
They therefore did not have as much 
flesh or as much bone as they should 
have had when they faced Uie appalling 


' cold of their first Mongolian winter. 
■ These "fully grown” horses were 
f brought down to China in the autumn 
and not raced until the next spring. 
They were brought into condition over 
the winter in warm stables, with good 
feeding andplenty of exercise, but not 
too much. By the spring, it was not 
uncommon for them to have put on two 
inches - half a hand - in height, and 
some of them looked more like small 
horses than large ponies. 

The sweep and content of Harold B. 
Barclay's book are quite different. As 
an anthropologist, his real centre of 
gravity is man, with the horse as one 
factor in the societies that man has 
fashioned. Since his reading is ex- 
traordinarily wide, it may be well to 
note at once that, iiiilike Schafer, he 
has both a good bibliOEraphy and a 
good index, though neither is perfect. 
His economical way of giving a refer- 
ence is, instead of a footnote, to put, 
say "Piggott, 1950" in brackets, in the 
text. One then looks in the bibliogra- 
phy and finds title and publisher. Ihe 
defect of his method is that he gives the 
latest edition, often a reprint, which 
often confuses the priority of the 
information or ideas of important 
writers. Thus for Radloff, an important 
Russian ethnographer or the 
nineteenth century, he gives 1968, 
which is the date of a reprint, in 
Holland, of the English translation of 
the original. The defect of the index is 
that it IS incomplete: one cannot find 
important indicators of cultural 

E eriods, like Hallstadt. Page by page, 
owever, he is fascinating. Moreover, 
he writes a clear English prose. 
Although U.S.-born and now a profes- 
sor in a Canadian university, he is free 
of “social science" (sic) jargon. 

Professor Barclay writes so fascina- 
tingly that he invites comment - not 
negative criticism, but suggestions for 
further research. Thiis, for example; 
Why, in different societies, were the 
stallion, the mare, or the gelding, the 
preferred mount of a warrior? There is 
-a primitivS;,“fnacho” idea that a fully 
ihakullne warrior should ride a fully 
male horse. Where horses were few. 
the dlite stallion of an dlite warrior 


Khan, on the other hand 
her* of remounts were 
Geldings were preferable 
they would not tend to split iwiS 
the military column, lik? taiK 
Inner 

the 1920s and 3(h, alona the 
where Chinese raloS 
croaching on Mongol pasture U 
peculiar convenifons^dwfK 
Chmese bandits were often S 
soldiers, but there were ako hS 
who were peasants, organized by tU 
own landlorels, who made lonaeiS 
tions, plundenng distant viiragttw 
owned by kinsmen of ih?lrcnM 


these bandits would ride StoM 
Monaol pastures, unopposedbv* 
local Mongol self-defence bandiutta 
they molested Mongol camps or tort 
to steal Mongol-owned horses as «. 
mounts. At night they would ttn 
down from the pastures to omipri 
Chinese village for the d# 
Approaching such a rilUge, If a stallM 
scented mares it would whinny, ehia 
the alarm. As for mares, both 
and Mongols would tejl you that iii 
mare was hit by a bullet behind « 
below the ribs it would give up ai 
collapse. Therefore fighting m 
ways rode geldings which, iheyuid. 
even If mortally wounded Would onj 
on until they dropped dead. 

The case of the Arabs must k 
unique, or almost unique. Becawot 
desert conditions they did not m 
large herds of hones, and so did noi 
have a big reserve of geldings to i»ti 
remounts. On a raid, sialliooi raU 
give the alarm. In this casei iheirtm. 
a barren mare became the dinn 
mount of the dlite warrior, 

Because Barclay’s book is so dx 
other examples oi how the used^ 
horse has been determined, by ^ 
needs and limitations of the iodeq 
using it, its title, TheRoie^i^HoK 
in Man's Culture, is exactly right. 
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. • brother (nates u 

I RTETHEN JAY GOUlfDi - mites. Paley | 

;:tiw;PBiHlp»ithuihb 

' uboilt the huiAa 

.nie panda baa np thumb. It is a kind ihg that because 
w, ^ri whdse paw has been mod- mental capacity 
ifiod. so. that it can graisp bamboo ndt-need oi 
8hoo.(s,. -a Wrist bone being -tiaha- roust have been 
formed- into what .lewis like a thumb, selection and to 


rtal^ and females; and' why thfe ^nd tte* "patastrophists': like Cuvier 

Buckland a good deal, better. 

K S’?*®* wilh sister, as in somb inay be chlmeriiS: If mw hfffi F i? ‘hOMh therejsi now much more 
m^^te. Paley had been_ e?pedaIW wrflace's. early inaiheLffi evicTenci, there are still not 

Vtinces. nraviHeH 'J'.®™ into*!aldng*pte ffradUBlkm TnlEPe »ha J 


-Vi rL^^i ^^D and his of seieribe, as many : philosooheit of ® balf-tteveloped organ; 

- Wallace, nrgued science have been. prone totin FoJ ?• u seems as though some more 
evolutionary ihdorvV I?’ IS mechanism must be invoked, 
*0 same and unlikely fo be^coSetelv ™ .«volution of a species being a 
auo yet sflllifraFtfoUv^mlrii of !™pld changes in small 

did not. need or. ute It, man’s brain velopediitls.Vaitwisforr populabons. I^owed by long periods 

have been aempt feom natural leyTan oceUent workine hvootheak ^ **“**11^^' Gould’s stiggesflon is 




...M, miat luuika iiKB 0 uiump, cu(u luun I nimseii.' s unique •' ■ — — 

\ln (his spteiidid series of essays, mix- creaiJoh. .For Gould, as. for Dufwin, . Where he differs from Darwin as 
:mg enlenainment -aud iristniction like • oisans have latent capadties. : and Huxley teptatlw^^ did, is in reiectina 
the best of Jhe-> nineteenth-century «JmetWng built fop one job can bcN 8*du®|bm. Chafiea Lyell had from 
:pppu|an2erf, Stepben JaV Gould uses Others too, We do not heed, to made geology a science in which 
pfamples like thfe Iq bring home Irh- invoke a Dedgiier seeing, far into the changes were to be explained Iri 
pprtant pomls, espedaUy .. about . - terms of causes , aclirig now. ahd- in 

evolutionary theory. Tlie panda’s n k alm^t the rochinn' enormous tracts of time ’were 

amona liSSi. .«.® ‘hat small drippings of 


of fltabilUyb Gould’s SMggesnon ts 
chang^ in rates of'growth, espedally 
in embnros,'an.ldea he has developed. 
In dt^ajl in. another book. Ontogeny 
Md Ph)rldgm/ pgyi), which 
the samp .riiuture -of hisforical' and 


Such things are not entirely unkno* 
^Mlliam wllaston, the leadiog nKt 
lurgUt of the early nineteenth cean 
seems to have led ah eoiln^l, aw 
up the garden path in conneedoD t 
the new metal palladiiitn. , 

. It Is riot .riierely underdog* a# 
the ihedrists who InlcrMt 

also undej^og groiqw' qnintw I 

dlnc^aurs and marsupials; s|^' 
same impulse makes him seraW 
the. rocism so charadapW 
nineteenth-century biology, 
sees science as an. accessjb « m 
aptivlty flmily romed jh caJt^ 
not as somethiog ' incompf®^ 
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Conlemporanes and historians alike 
bevc had much to say concerniiu the 
problems which have confronted Bri- 
tain within the international arena 
s[qc« (he gap between her power and. 
her commitments began to-widen dur- 
hH (he tatter half of the nineteenth 
ceatury. To some observers, historical 
analogies have presented themselves 
u an aid to uriderstanding what was 
taking place and when PaulXennedy in 
his pew study offers a parallel between 


Britain's struggle to meet her military 
obligations after 1945 and the position 
q[ Austria-Hungary before 1914, he is 
in part echoing Anthony Eden, for 


1945 and the position 
ary before 19l4, he is 


example, who towards the. end of the 
Second World War saw the United 
Slates as taking the place of Britain 
niher in the way that Britain had come 
to overshadow Austria after 1815. 
Likewbe, Arnold Toynbee returned in 
from a visit to foe united Slates, 
wbere he had had to listen tp attacks on 
Britain's imperial role, appreciating, 
he believed, “how the poor Austrians 
(elt in the nineteenth century when 
Oiadstone denounced their role in 
Lombardy". And when Toynbee went 
Ofl to reflect upon, "the .margin of 
security, . . . of wealth, ... of time 
and leisure to give to.thlngs other than 
the war" enjoyed by Americans and 
DOW denied to the British, it made him 
resize at last, he declared, what the 
French had long felt in terms of their 
Oennan neighbours: “what they could 
never make me and my fellow- 
w^ryrnen understand until it was too 

Ibat BritalriV mtematipnal position 
•as, indeed, in decline, was forcefully 
Itought home to 'many of ..those 
tesponsible for the coriduct of her 
c^eneas policies during the period 
wder revtew.-Yel.lt is rightly one of 
ur Keitnedy’s themes that foere have 
Wn numerqus faiflures, both within 
uri outside omciai circles, to apprecl- 
^ (be true nature df the country’s 
^Ujon,Iol916the Chancellor oft tie 
|Khcquer was vvarning in private that 
.IM President of the United States 
wo^d soori ‘“be In a positibri; if he 
. *'^,tQdiaritehUownternistous'’; 
ptW 1922 (with Germany defeated, 
w Swet union iri turmoil, arid the 
United States, it see'mbd,' turning lii 
upon Itself) what caught many eyes was 
bW.Briiam’s ifealUy but her newly 
: W*8ed empire -r^-what the German 
bwonan, Btich Mdrks,. called "ailob- 
HP^rbndpoSitiori as never before'\ 

■ St ail sure that I'accept the 

W mat relative power will have- 
wflirted at the end of the war": so ran a 
: , Offlee mlriute of April 1943 by 

■ “**^ , Jebb (subsequently. Lbrd 


Oladwyn, and under neither appella- 
tion wanting confidence in his under- 
standing of international affairs). And 
although it was acknowledged within 
the Foreign Office in 1944-45 that in 
order to ensure essential American 
financial aid after the war “we may well 
find ourselves forced to follow the 
United States in a line of policy with 
which we do not fundamentally agree”, 
the Suez fiasco of 1956 was to be only 
one, particularly dramatic, manifesta- 
tion of the Illusions retained after- and 
in part because of - the defeat of 
Germany. “We are a world power and 
a world influence", prodaimed Harold 
Wilson in 1964, “or we are nothing." 

The "realities’’ behind Britain’s 
external policies have included, then, 
a lack . of realism, and in the valedic- 
tory dispatch that Sir Nicholas Hen- 
derson wrote from the Embassy in 
Paris in 1979 (published in The 
Economist of June 2 the same year), 
Britain's decline after 1945 was 
rightly attributed to inadequacies of 
perception ns well as of economic 
-performance. In addition, of course, 
developments had taken place within 
,the international system as a whole 


-since the period of British pre- 
eminence - the rise of German power, 
and then the overshadowing of Europe 


by the two superpowers - which were 
quite beyond London's control, 
however realistically they were 
ideived. 

These major changes in the inter- 
national system since the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, and their 
consequences, have recently been 
explored in masterly fashion by A. W. 
Dearie in his Europe Between the 


Superpowers (Yale University Press, 
1979). Kennedy's new book can be 
seen as complementing Dearie’s 
work by concentrating upon a single 
stale within the European sub-systcin. 
At the same lime it supplements, by 
surveying a much lon^r period cn 
histoiy, more detailed studies of Brit- 
ish foreign policy in its domestic set- 
ting such as Zara Steiner's Britain and 
the Origins of the First World War 
and Maurice Cowling’s The Impact of 
Hitler. .Kennedy's work can also be 

a «d alongside Corelli Barnett's The 
lapse of British Power, but 
whereas iite latter sought to make the 
connection between domestic 
developments and international affeits 
on the basis of a series of bold 
hypotheses, Kennedy has proceeded 
in more pragmatic fashion, following 
(he makers of British foreign policy 
through their problems and decisions 
within the periods 1865-1914, 1914- 
1919, 1919-1939, and 1939-1980. 

Whatever the approach pnd struc- 
ture adopted for such a study, any 
attempt to trace the interrclalioiishiFS 
surrounding the domestic setting and 
external polides is bound to come up 
against formidable problems. It is nut 
difficult to show Ine links between, 
say, iHc mounting pressure upon n 
state’s economic resources and a 
diminishing ability . to piecl existing 
defence commitments. (In Britain^ 
case, examples include her position In 
(he Far East before the concluding of 
an alliance with Japan In 1902, and 
again before the decirion to withdraw 
from East of Suez altogether in the 
late 1960s.) Or again, we can be 
reasonably precise about, say, the 
ways in which public opinion influ- 


enced governmental tNnklng over 
foreign policy during the Abyssinian 
crisis of 1935-36. But wliat of the 
possible relevance to n state's per- 
formance in the international arena of 
such features of (he domestic scene as 
patterns of education, the class struc- 


ture, or the political culture as a 
whole? How firmly and specifically 
can such elements be proffered, not 


vail auvM vswiitk^aiM u w pawggvavM* uwa 

simply as part of a "background" to 
foreign affairs, but in terms of actual 
cause and effect? And how precise 
can one be concerning movements in 
the opposite direction, whereby inter- 
national developments may be 
thought to have influenced assump- 
tions and attitudes, for e.xample, 
within the domestic environment? 

i ^mc of the problems involved here 
rom a social-psychological point of 
view have been Indicated in studies 
such as those contained in H. C. 
Kciman's //i/ernaHorin/ Behavior.) 

The strong likelihood, of course, Is 
that one will end up with separote 
lines of nnrraiive-ciini-nnalysis, one on 
the domestic setting and the other 
concerning foreign policy and Inter- 
national affairs, the two of them 
interwoven here and (here, but often 
running side by side in u rclatianshln 
that may appear obvious, but which 
oil close exuinination remains a 
mutter for inference and speculation, 
it is therefore much to Kenncdy'.s 
credit tlial on a good many occasions 
he is able to offer interconnections 
that are both predse arid Illuminating: 
for example, between party politics 
and foreign policy in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, und, in the 
inte^war years, between domestic 
political and social tensions on the 
one hand and governmental 


An Orchard Path 

A guilly tremor in (he efaima of si;( . . 

norii hid dishevelled mantelpiece. .. She waits . 

For (he piahil of llie cxprcsii along the culling. 

Which she meases (he wind will icl her heor, 
liien she rises, in a calm of strict obedience. 

And walks off obediently to be back,. 

' Sccurelyseatcdlnherdrawing-ropm' ' 

As the doors of the carriages gape and slam, 

-Tliough one day the train has left, she is running 
And scarcely home before her lawver husband 
Is entering and handing his hat naively - 
' To the discreet old fellow in the hall. 

Catching her breatbt she corned In from the garden 

As if from the garden and nowhere else,! 

DMding the curlainb no more than her hair 
Would be sli^lly rearranged by an innocent breeze. 

-Arid later still, one day the whistle-call : 

DieBOut,BhehearBli,overlhesummeraeldSi 

Andshedoesnotnioveatall.Shestandihereflill, 

Thbugb the train Is already some way on< 
AndaiioeBtlngotherdcstinles. 

: ThGlawverlsaesllnedtotheemptynouBe. 

B er hair 1s neat. Shesniiles for the man in (ms room, 
e starek at his prize Incredulous otid afraid. 


approaches to foreign affairs on the 
other. 

Inevitably, there are other passages 
In Ihc book when the process of 
interweaving seems less succcMful; 
when sections dealing with foreign 
policy begin to read like self- 
contained narrative summaries. In 
part, this may he a matter of propor- 
tion. For example, Kennedy devotes 
ten pages to the foreign policies of 
the years between 1956 and 1980, 
but ihirly-eight to (hose of the same 
number of years between 1890 nnd 
1914, which is where many of his 
own special interests have loin. 
(A methodological problem is also 
involved here — one which might use- 
fully have been discussed oy the 
author. For the far greater nvuiiabilily 
■ of unpublished primary sources before 
about 1950 is not a matter 'of quan- 
tity alone; it tends to mean that, 
whereas this hislorinn can (race the 
reasoning and dialectic behind foreign 
policy step by step for the earlier 
period, he or she has often, where the 
archives are still closed, to infer 
motives and reasoning from the overt 
actions themselves.) 

A furlhor question concerns (he 
siriiclurc to be adopted when seeking 
to discern links between domestic ana 
intcrnuiional developments. Kennedy 
has chosen to trace, within each of his 
chronologicot divisions, first "structure 
and attiliidos'' and then "debates and 
policies”. The merits of such a pattern 
arc demonstrated by what tic lias 
himself achieved here on this basis. 
Nor is it easy to see how (he marked 
changes that took place during the 
entire period, 1865-1980, could have 
been accorded their full weight with- 
out the adoption within the book of 
chronological divisions of some kind. 
11 Is, therefore, only in tentative and 
speculative fashion that one asks, on 
compieling The Realities Behind 
Diplomacy, whether it would have 
been possible to bring out certain 
maipr themes from across the entire 
penod .(rather.' as Stanley Horfriiann 
ms "done ' for post-war US foreign 
policy In his Culiiver^s Troubles), 
before examining changes within it, 
Or would it have been worth sacrific- 
ing.some of the narrative of British 
foreign policy Iisclf, one'wonders, in 
order to bring tdgether in rather more 
detail and over selected issues “struc- 
tures and attitudes'' arid "debates and 
' policies"? 

Questions such as these are them- 
selves evidence that Kennedy, has 


written a stimulating book. .Spnie of 
the particular I judgments that , he 
offers are clearly debatable (is It 


Alan BroWiijolm 


. adeqiAle to argue, for instance, from 
. the continued existence after IMS of 
class distinctions and great inequalities 
of wealth, that the 1939-45 stru^e 
"had really been less of a 'peome's 
war' than contemporaries believed”?); 
.but by thinking in wide terms he has 
plovided a valuable work for the 
general reader and student alike. The 
Realities Behind Diplomacy is both a 
clear and informative survey in its 
own ri^t, and a starting point ' Ib'r 
more :oe(ailed work in iniemalioiial; 
i hjsiory.and foreign policy analysis,'. 


ISito^boks f rbih, 
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ft* cprhiiieie 'Catalogue of the printings, wnte^ 

! .|i^«^^idijatylng8ii wid, prints of one of foe English- . . 

V 'g^ 

over iw^hty years of research, these 
jWtekW with new. :fofornigtio,n, . and 

i' 8' few s^es.that nave been ftiHy pupHshep ^ 




■J ; Paris; A Geniuil^ of jpiiaiigp, ,1878.-1978 . , 

' i'“hforiiia fivanfon^s book provides the fieri cpniprehehsiv* 
account in Enrilsh of the ifansforination.or Haussmann^e 
. Paris . inio the. modern city. .The book Is impeccably 
[. ■■ researched end lucidly and mrices fesciiwti^; 

'• ^ RIM Journal/. . ' ^ ,'.r.: 

■ “the picfolW and'dlagramsjare (narYnlpuk;. and foe boOk , 
: his a sderel'drafoa tUprlts^own;.’; r*- lftichei,r<| Holmes, The 
timei,- .' :i.-, ' i'" ' v'''- ' • 

/254iUustrc‘i^iro **8pe^ ■ ^ ' i : 

■.'I'WbinririiheGiih^ 

,' edited by DahlMrg 

<■. '■ Auihotiiles'ffom seWriil fleMsireriew the; |ft«ly..I»tht.br 

human evolution and dls^sa foe, rolfo aetlviilw or 

'i' wortieh 'In prehlsioritf gfouw >iid. among :^ntOTpdrw . 
• . . hunfor-gathercrs, showing ^dv^ilhe uniquely flexible lOcW 
1 oCganlsaiiori of :6ur species dependtf, uppn.coopepitloifi 
■•V..beiivi^hjheiex 'i' 

^ ‘i’GrtdriiSbMiert 

: ;,v. 


The Cbisirting Loyikliists 


' Seydi3teeritH"Ccntu|^ > 

Jeriyl)ehherf(ne i ! 

' Ini 1643, Chinese soldiers in foe mpkoy of the new Mnnehu ' 
, . C^'InggoveiniTient riiasfocfod ifoOjlX) of their counirymcri 
' m.lhe:cliy of Chia-ilng. ThU{''bob'k. is the first study' in ■ 

' i ; ;^riglisb ofthema'sfocre. 


j^iosslani FormiiUsm V ' : ' .j'.' 

' History.-Dg'ctrfne -HTWrd 

• yichtyJSflich • 

This riassje sludy; ritw; available for the first i{irte. Jri.- 
i : ddji^rbaeli*' wlth'a iieri' ifo^riide, offers an iritrotfucifoA lo - 
i dhe .di fo^^ cerituiryli inoslivftal arid influential schools; bf. 
/.'(;crftW8ni..PBper£J.65.y.[ ,. . 
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Home lliey brought her wanior 
dead: 

She nor swooned nor uttered cry: 

All her maidens watching said, 

“She must weep or she will die." 
Anyone familiar with Freud's Studies 
on Hysteria will recognize tliat Tenny- 
son’s maidens were anticipating the 
baleful consequences of what he there 
calls “strangulated affect". And this 
places limits on the profitability of any 
attenmt. like John Forrester's, to trace 
FreuePs theory of hysteria to esoteric 
speculation in aphasia theory and phi- 
lology. (“The early Freud is Kleinpaul 
+ Jackson . ") Nor can this point be met 
by conceding that poets ot exceptional 
penetration mav have anticipated this 
or that aspect orFreud's theory, for the 
notions with which Freud worked had 
blatant folk-culturnl roots. 

When Malcolm exhorts the bereaved 
Macduff “give sorrow words, the grief 
that does not speak whispers the 
overfraught heart and bids It break" he 
was exploiting o commonplace, not 
augmenting our (or MuedufFs) know- 
edge of the mind. When Captain 
Wentworth tells Anne Elliott that the 
shock of Louisa Musgrove's accident 
must have been all tM greater from 
“not- having overpowerea her at the 
lime" we arc not meant to credit him 
with extraordinary perceptiveness 
although it is Freud's concepl of 
"arrears of abreactloa" that he is 
invoking. Nor do we need instruction 
to understand why, when Hans Christ- 
ian Andersen's Little Mermaid was 
distressed, “she suffered all the more 
TCcause shq hadn't any tears". As a 
poplar song of the 1950s prcwlaimed 
' Us nq secret,. you feel better when 
you cry." (An Index of the potency of 
this: explanatory paradigm is the 
lendemw to mistranslate "Ugolino’s 
tremendous words” (Matthew 
Arnold}, lo n<in piangea^ se dehtro> 
not. «> all Stpite t 
, grew. Wipin’’ (Ca^) which reverse the 
wder q|[aveats.)ForrBSter claims that 
^hat-Freud took' over frbih ppbiila 
lhebry%u theiiotton that as)^ptoni^ 
;appareht nwaninglesscxhild')^ inumip-' 


J.U ® thought" at the time but which may. if 

where It did have the victim is fortunate, find therapeutic 
hShvI «Pf«sslon in the course of a “talking 

?hit ** cure". But what makes the words 

spoken by the adult a veridical account 
aphasia theory 7 of his pre-verbal infantile experience? 

Forrester also claims that “strange in the Philosophical Invesiigaiions 


detours were necessary in order to try Wittgenstein comments on the compa- 
anddiscoverwhaiFreudcouldpossibly rable problem posed by the reminiK- 
have meant when he talked In 1890 of cnees of Mr Ballard, the Helen Keller 
the mane power of words". But every of the deaf and mute, who reported in 
slight detour t^es us to the magjc later years wondering, at a stage before 
powr of ideas. Consider the stiamatic he had mastered language, “Ffowcame 
tradition: non-cruciform specimens the world into being “Are you sure - 
rf j *^‘"8 one would like to ask - that this Is the 


tradition: non-crudform specimens' 
of stigmata extend from King 

pagobert’sideosenic scarring in Mon- correct translation of your wordless 
laignes essay “On the power of the ihbu^ts into words . . . . These recol- 
{maglnation to "the awful symbol" lections are a queer memory ohe- 

impnntecl In the flesh of Nathaniel — ' * -■ ‘ ^ . 

Hawthorne's ouritan mini.«ri»r ~ “thf. 


■ iSRAv- 



ii 








in!) 


Hawthorne's puritan minister 


nomenon and I do not know what 

»«■-«! * "I” , inclusions one can draw from them 

^ect of the ever active tooth of about th^asi of the man who recounts 
remorse, gn^ing from the inmost them." Do we stand in the same 

^ ^ u 2? i'?”* relation to psycho-analytic reminisc- 

rrom conceptions embodied in these ences as we Jo to Ballard's cosmogenic 


examples to the therapeutic use of speculations'’ 
hypnotic suggestion which is what 


hypnotic suggestion which is what ‘ i li • 

I^ud was rearing to when he talked jaSSI* less problematic cbm. If 
of “the magic power of words" -• j” course of abreactiM a birth 

perhaps an expression of exultation at *Thirm..ci Ef 
nis success in regularizing Frau k 

Emmy's periods by this means. ,^^5. *.i*°u"* 

_ «... _ Inose forceps? we would have no 

. .One M the issues Forrester addresses choice but to dispute the veridicalitv of 
h^imsclf to IS how we are to construe his memories. The problem is how lo 
Freud sclaim that ewnts which occur- distinguish naked recollection from 
red in infancy may be remembered in after-meditation where we don't have 
were impossi- blatant anachronism to help us. The 
psychically at earlier the period the purported 
i!Sii?*SkUk'f.!!?? central paper on this memories relate to the more acute the 
!in?en ^ problem. Maybe babies are like Wilt- 
Sn? gensteln's lion - if they could talk we 

Working Through}, makes wouldn't understand them, 
twodistmctions with respect torecalla- i ui < r- 
bility - one a (emporafone between to follow Forrester s 

events (where “events" is construed solution to this problem, which 
completely generically) which .occur- assertion that "the 

red liefore arid those which occurred for the genuineness of a mem- 

after a certain ooint fwhieh Freuri Hn» 9^^ 9>VSt be sought elsewhere than in 



^ ° ^ra*ving by Oskar Kokoschka, mdi 
iiw/e^/oM«. dnwltKs and graphia to 
auction by Karl and Faber in Mitnlcn on June 4 and 5. 


general, his account of Freud's haver- 
ing over fixed symbolism is difficult to 
follow. The pertinent quotations are 
withheld and the reason for Freud's 


perrecutory feelings. The paiknl'Jiil 
ness must first be translated into i 
p'ropositional form and then triced 


pressions and events experienced" and ^ S5S kli" ourseives to oe maepenoent oi me 

fantasies, impulses, feelings". etc. the uJn?/ beaten: the patient's associations.” 1925- “Dream 
formw being recallable and the latter remember the primal interpretation . . . without reference 

uncertain how strlinly he wishes to be Forrester chides Freud for his timidity remainapieceofurtscientlflcvirtunsiiv 
held to this view -“recollection In the In di^unting. on the grounds thal of the mtS Ktful S 

jhe , -ns. aS'Sis'sSS 

Biift fk'« #kat — _ j. I . ence which the 


propositional rorm ana men iricn 
k •. j • - backwards to the primal utteraaeeof 

hesitancy and vacillation are not ade- which its stages were transfo/tm, The 
quately explored. 1912: “Since we have language of the symptomt" he wriw. 
.acquired confidence in our under- ''oouldbecoficeivedofasa'setcfiriirb 
standing of dream symbolism we know that is structured by iderivaJiwcf 
oureelyes to be independent of the primal sentences - .the core of 4( 
patient s associations. ‘ 1925: “Dream neuroses." But lo whal end fluti 
interpretation . . . without reference symptoms, to be so concelwid! W 
tQ.'tne dreamer s^association-WQuId-i ■. , word “cure" comes iripplnglyoffFci' 
.remainapieceofuhscientlflcvirtuosity Tester's tongue but he nowhere p^^ 
of the most doubtful value." And sents any reosons for crediting ihaulK 
thou^ this was reiterated in one of the phenomenon he so lovingly am reDAi- 
last things he wrote. The Outline of lively describes has ever taken pwe. 
/’jyc/tonnn/ysfj, in the intervening Afew Where has it been shown tint tb 
/nrrodne/ory Lectures of 1932 he had psychothefopeutically indticd remfr 
once again . endorsed fixed symbolism, sioii of suffering or Incapacity was m 
Forrester claims that "it was a practical 1° life recovery and i^tierence of i 
exigency-cthefailureofdetail.thelack primar sentence which ^rmed *«« 
Of a , connection, silence - which the coreoftheneurose$’'?P<riifljKFOfra- 
theory, of symbols was meant to ter is aware of this objection wrM* 
us^r." But he doesn't explain why speaks of "conviction or bellcfasiM 
(he fact that a connection between touchstone of therapeutic sf* 
terms is innate and unlearned should cess”, 'so . that acqjiiesceote 
preclude associations between them, psychoanalytic iheory. ii no N 
There is another difficulty: Once we merely a condition of nreioul n 
have resorted to fixed symbolism to become cure itself. 

maka (ha eumhi\l snanl, iL.,... -■ _ . ...... ... !>.j .. 'fllui'i 


symptoms, to be so concciwdl'Tbi 
word "cure" comes tripplnglycffFW' 
rester's tongue but he nowhere pr^ 


psyuiiutiiiHiyiw ; 

merely a condition or rtire out 
become cure itself. 
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! oty*”*"* speak, 'how^do we "The propositions posited as givii 
shut It up? How are literal occurrences rise to or re^sentlng clinical raaler 

■ -■ * - • •“ ^nrimiUM 


jhe SsTS \9jhe year of the bqt are nonethelesVnereiMry'-Jj^ 
Chiia, ' . .precemeni . ine-i -least pPPhcatlon In English of the //e/erare/h- ino made this claim Forrester pwvw® 

reasonable cause for foquiry by least detrimental alternative woSd Dies Wh? haSj ^ 

'agents oC-the atate Into SuUdrinaV -be toJetithe status auo neHUi-i!^? Pf«ijvby ^es have thef^ attain diiTeredfromlhat!^h)^JI^£; 

relatloApa? e*;! uii»Hs^art6re,%a ‘ Wo Dreyfus J^d^fcT 'he^M 

me Slate, to modity or. oCflciady. ler- SP (ioUQter, to - recent reseftidi ham 'ete^etc 
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In rheic first book, Beyond the Best 

TssteMflffl J A n. - - x« 
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attain differed from ihat 
of Dreyfus had:for lhe:Ffencn 

riiohte nn broomsticld tw 


or coVens; ifllghte on broomsticn ^ 
.ct^ulati.pns with ^the ' devil ^ 


witch-hiinters. 


riches might' 


' ’.-inic. jdfithb h bitbfMnarma- 

sodoiy> Jtellef fri the-blood t^^ ; almost: :>tireiy' Jwtri ' 


It will not have- passed : 
that ll will' notbe .easvto flW, 

Work (1 dlsdplihgfy A, 




i? «;«v> ww -we Den.cqaiitie of 
. ; ahd epnb-^ 

lUDnaM^efooraeiii through ihe man* • 

them' then 


; dbrt^bT‘‘rcadlHg’;’ M-’K 
reiterateef endlessIyrat^Siu”]^ 


Md 'In tmg new,bapk Is: 

' ^hPvpiuoh 'iiiore dlftlcult: quei^n o! 
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•Bj6 cqnnifdng .movie for. and dgiUbpt a headache mltehf s^y' 

;gafe:jpoift^ interference InT^W-: in 
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uely reassuring. In retrospect one it actually existed, in the days of was that it was a matter of individual 
might say that,_ despite all the polish, Shakespeare and Jnnson. ’The success conscience. It is doubtful whether 
despite all tne^ literary accomplishment and novelty of the Restoration was George Bell reflected profoundly on 
“ which Eliot s verse never lost -- The really the comedy In prose, which had these matters, or even on the fact that, 
NmA andMurflerin/nc Cn/nninii rep- itsownsuccession.Theninctccnthccn- when the mystery plays were per- 
rerented a coarsening in the mind of tury left a dead weight of more or less formed, they were the most appealing 

un-produccable poetic plays to fill the * 


their author, and a coarsening of his 
versification. 


To a young msn who had known the 
earlier work 


of Eliot as a revelation, of 
a kind which Is hardly possible after the 
uc of twenw, the puDllcation of The 
Rock, in 1934. brought a puzzling 
impact. Any new work bom this august 
hand could not be received without a 
respect not free from awe. On the other 
hand a fint reading of the new text 
displayed the demi-god walking with a 
DKire ordinary allure than one had 
thought possible. My predisposition in 
fevour of Eliot was so great (hat this 
fad Itself passed fora minor revelation, 
as I suppose it was. There was thal 
awful prose dialogue, and I hardly 
noticctfthat In the ‘‘Prefatory Note*' 
Eliot had tried hard to dissociate himself 
from some of it. My reaction anyhow 
was astonishment, then puzzlement, 
that the exponent of a magisterial dis- 
crimination had allowed such talk in his 
nei^bourhood. I was sufficiently 
apprised, from As/i Wcdfiesdny.and the 

E of The Criterion, of Eliot's 
astlcal interests, and ' was 
perhaps more prepared than some of 
my contemporaries to think that' these 
were not in themselves a subject for 
derision. 1 knew nothing, however, of 
“Anglican circles” of any kind. Eliot's 
Christianity was an intellectual possi- 
bility, merely, seen without the sup- 
' porting social network. Some of the 
dWKtiof The Rock yielded thelrown 
rhetorical Intoxication, even If it was a 
leu acute pleasure than was to be had 
(tom The Waste Lend ot even The Hol- 
low Men. There was the novelty - to me 
-of the choral speaking, and here and 
there versps which seemed proper 
^ cinugh from the lips of the. ^ndon 

- 1 journeyed to London, . to the 
timekept city, 

. Where the River flows, with foreign 
flotations. 


What was supposed to be happening 
- and this no doubt deflected the 
reader's mind, as such generalities do - 
was the revivification of the poetic 
drama. In the events which were sup- 
posed to constitute this process, the 
late E. Martin Browne played an 
important part. The "Prefatory Note" 
says that the scenario of The Rock was 
written by Browne, “under- whose 
direction . , . and submissive to whose 
expert criticism", Eliot had written the 
choruses and dialogues. That was a 
beginning for Eliot. He had been 
brought in, at Browne's suggestion, to 
write a “play" (his own inverted com- 
mas) to raise money for the Bishop of 
London's Forty-Five Churches Fund - 
request which his long-standing 


form of entertainment within' reach. 
The subjectivity of religion, and (he 
availability of other forms of public 
amusement, meant that the conditions 
for a religious drama, in the old sense, 
were simply not there. There had in 

... . ... fact been no such drama for four 

written in plenty. Gilbert Murray's hundred years. A "revival" there could 
translations of Greek plays were even a not be; what was in question was the 


less-read pages of the collected works 
of respectable poets. If we now con- 
sider that there was no poetic drama in 
the earlier twentieth century ~ unless 
you allow Yeats - this is not because no 
plays were written then; they were 


interest in the drama must have dis- 
posed him to comply with. No doubt his 
enthusiasm for his relatively new- 
found Anglicanism was also a motive ; it 
was as If he had been asked to open a 
bazaar. George Bell, the Bishop of 
Chichester, who did more than anyone 
to make drama respectable in church, 
already had his eye on Eliot. 


success at the box-offtcc. The peculiar- 
ity of the new movement was its associ- 
ation with religion: and religious drama 
had, to all intents and purposes, existed 
only in the Middle Ages. If Eliot had 
not been enrolled, the new squib would 
have been as damp as any of the others. 
If Eliot's appetite had not been 
whetted by The Rock, the impetus lie 
gave the movement would have had no 
great force. But he had written a religi- 
ous "play'' and wanted to write a play. 
It was Bell who invited him lo write for 
the Canterbury Festival of Music and 
Drama, and so we have Murder in the 
Cathedra! which, Eliot stipulated, Mar- 
tin Browne was to direct. A success of a 
kind ihc play certainly was, and the role 
of the chorus was developed dramati- 
cally, in every sense of Ihc term. If 
there was more of design than instinct 

in ikn ■M9nan«mn,il nf ihn ninl nc 


invention of a drama which could 
attract a demure middle-class audi- 
ence, a few intellectuals who still had 
some notion what the Church was 
about, and ultimately parish parties. 
For Eliot his rccruitipcnt lo the cause 
must hqve meant that his first incur- 
sions into major theatre look place 
under somewhat protected conditions. 


Bell's initiative is said to have led to a 
"great outburst of poetry and religion 
mingled in drama'* in the 1930s and 
40s. Certainly some work was pro- 
duced which would not have been pro- 
duced without him. As an uilemnl to 
find a new way for the Churen lo 
address the world at inrge, llic move- 
ment was u failure, “Drama is still on 
the periphery of the Church's work, 
and no uoubi will slay there". Marlin 
Browne concludes. “But the last half- 


' Version of the Bible was especially 
suitable for text as well as subject of 
religious plays". Aulres temps, autres 
moeurs? The real change is slight. The 
principle to which Bell subscribed 
shows no more understanding of style 
than has been shown by the authors of 
the Alternative Service Book, who 
thou^t that an alleged “modern 
^le" would bring home (he bacon. 
The weakness is the mark of a pro- 
found intellectual fault. The defect, in 
1932 as more recently, is in the 
Church’s exposition of its meaning; if it 
could recover in that respect, style 
would look after itself. A liturgical 
drama requires a basis of common 
apprehension in author ami audience, 
wmich means a bond of a kind we 
should be as likely to call polilical as 
religious. Such a bond cannot have 
a Christian character in a society in 
which theology does not speak a 
language whini is inlellijBdblc to (he 
secular world. Nor, in Uils slate of 
things, can a liturgy be rewritten: to 
talk of making it “Intelligible" is either 
a laugh or a lie. Pending a new 
clarification of meanings, better try to 
understand what our ancestors wore 
sa^ng. And perhaps, meanwhile, we 
had better rely on such occasional 
insights into the truth as we may get 
from tho odd dramatist inddentaffy, 
ratlier than look for a bishop who will 
again revive “religious drama". 



died in 1973. Martin himself diedwhile 
the book was being prepared for publi- 


Too many things were happening at 
thi| titne for me to consider the new 
kchniques and the new tone - or the 
Kw preachments - very coherently, 
tod (he greater polish of Murder in the 
Cathedral (1935) must have been vag- 


culty, which affected the whole move- ,h|ng certainly drama might affect 
ment to promote a religious drama, was the oresentation of rclialon. Browne 
me DooK was Dcing preMrea lor pumi- lack of any widely and profoundly Mln?5 loVflKfo^ n955-6)as 

sharcdviewo^wh.tlieChrr,lian«ll/. 

h?^OM"lhcSe^ Eliol ».s ceruJy „« wm not merely a matter of tech- 

hftH m^ridnSSrnwvS 'The Weakness of the play 

1 hillew^ account for the element of didacticism corresponded lo something in the 

pSrinssiMK 

'5»yoc?“r?«variouspoinlsa ongaline 1832 flell. Browne, and 

ISfh Hpnile **'« efi ore liturgy and ^othirs agreed that "the Authorized 

Then there was a penod - with Henzic realism"; the practical implicatron was . i 

- of "workers educaiion centring on should get away from Archer 

and Pinero. The difficulty about this 
theory was thal the nature of the lilur- 

B lcai end of the line was obscure, A 
lurgy must have a public reference 
and a publicly appreherlded, if not 
entirely explicit, meaning. This the 
Christian liturgy could hardly be reid tp 
have had, even in thp 1930s. The mort 


The sdcond (1980) volume of (he new 
Americnn periodical 6ev/civ (Uni- 
versity Press of Virginia. $20.00. 08139 
0865 5) begins wth an optimistic 
editorial prerace recording the favour- 
able response to the first issue, which 
provided a useful new forum for long 
and searching reviews of significant 
new works of literary scholarship. 
Several of the 1980 essays are con- 
cerned with English meoieval texts, 
including a massive comparison of tite 
recent B and C Text editions of Piers 
Plowman, and there are essays on Four 
Quartets, Ulysses and “Women’s Biog- 
traphles of Woman" to give variety to 
over 4P0 pages of authoritative com- 
ment. 


the Folkhouse in Doncaster, followed 
by years in the Carnegie Institute of 
Tecnnology in Pittsburgh,' before 
"George Bell’s call” came for him to be 
Director of Religious Drama in 
Chichester. 

The poetic drama had been revived 
before; indeed one might say that U had 


been intermittently revived ever since widely yiffused conception of religion 


How to see whole 


- - I poetry, stresses bis artistry, his use 

of irony, arid , his deliberate use of 
C&S66rlCy ' ' , an :uncominon. vocabulary; Her aim 

- i(l to .emphasise;, the sudden sur*. 

driSes his poe^ can spring, 
althou^ she is ' sometimes over- 
zealoug in. defondlng against 

char^ of incppipetence. 


M'nacU CLEMENTS and jtJLIEr. 
GW^®UlE<Htart)i.;r-:-- 
/Jl^s.Foetry of Thomas Hardy '. ' 
"l^f^ VlslQn Press. 410.95, 
:,0*M78.334 2 ’ 


ing:' some of them have to be. kept; 
up by leaping from poem to poemj 
rather than through a properly sus- 
tain^ argument. When sucii qa 
essay ends, it does ' not conclude, 
but simply stop?. 


!■ ^ Editors'’ dasCTibe this. iook.. as' 
.I'^-i^tributloa ■ to the 'renewed. 
w>Y^aon>hb9i Hatdjrs poems", V 
them, ^a: cDidplex, large, 
i,; ^d” 4ftW>-6dd: rich, ^sometimes 
I '. body , of 

^rhb'-.^tlide: of' adjectlvas 
■ ■ ^hh- .view , of 




r — ..Mwjw,. pB8SBg» Qon i 

f SE4 point, while 

. I Vaiualjile ; V edit aln 
• ®h'^' Vrttlcal v‘ conjitepts 


“This charge is* dealt With most' 
effecdvely by close analysis, as m 
Ronald Marken’s essay on Hhrdy’s 
rhymoL His .analyses of "Prdud 
■Soakers", and Of ;'.'Ih • front of the, 
UhScape*’ hre part>Wjar& H»foh ' 
.Sol too, brie Seyaihl. of. S;C.'.Niu-j. 
mkn’s' ihterprcthUoni: she foveals : 
Hardy’s prosody to . bfe ^ squree of 
meaning in the poetry, and brings; 
ihls ou? partifcubirly ,'wdl m dtecus-. 
siiig M*Dora’s gope to Ireland". Jn ; 
general, she Is very good on th^ . 
contrast - between an . emolipnany 
reticent . sUrface, . and . (he depths 
revealed by proipdv; all this romea 
'diit W her ' cxqelfent. analy^ of . 
•^B.Master end- tho Leaves \ ; ; 


Often, however, a particular idea 
provides a useful key (0^. some of 
the poems, even when it doesn't 
work as a gene^ explanation; The 
essays by Patricia iMham, Palrida 
Gements;- and Jon Stallwbrthy. are 
all : useful in this way. pements, 
for example, :suggests. Interestingly, 
that > Haitiy ■ aeps inii '(Mind’ as 

mecha'rtioarand :*formif|i the world 
as 'shiftbg ' arid '-'alive; Ingham uses 
a discussToa ' of Harm's view of 
lime to suggest .that, fljpires in his 
poetry are iviatimi of .eyerits already 
long past. I Sta|liirorthy uses images; 
of-Tlgnt, moonlight, and mirrors: a$ 


a skeleton • key : to ppep ' OP ^ntt 
^ liS ;'flie Mdigree’’, anp-"Hoi»y^ 


out 01 • per • exqeijoiu.- • , . 

Master >nd- the Le™ ; j , 

' : iFiiiiheri 'stihiulUs ;is ^ven; Iw ' thJ 
vorifely of apprtaches ,!0 be found 

U.i MmAltmeS' ftS *11 ' 


V uuifux] . Of;- Ml ’ pueiu 

phl^ . M.VO: 


art' ,jfo' 

‘%:ih^:'prpbleih's oE.'scale 
‘yhpih .rtcaiclirance' lti< the 



H&rdy were ! bring from 

■oerdH cU£f«e,nt front ers. ; all, , 
inh him it some Mated poln^t, 

• 'fisus ■ he IS ' ; examined, from i Jhe 

bipfeical Mftt 

change^ In 

. tb^P0eh Is 'compared Mih MerrfUn 
IhiElS'disciissidn pf .the self related 

to; Naturd;;. arid Is rons^Jred^a^^ 

' irian' resPohdtog to the ideas pf nls ^ 
■ ti^Sir paSittift^y in- 

}l4pt !a|I the approaches are ponvloe-- 


moon tliiie at' an Inii”; amongst 
oihers; For ^lallworthy, the eentrsl 
theme- of .Hardjf’j poeiiis! ls„"lwd 
betrayed: eclipsed, or ' suffering , 
While T Qemenis . malqtaini that 
“Hazy's -loter. yrork ’ Is . dominoed 
by: Its inqully into the relation of 
(he mind to the world: It Inhabits.- ' 



lo' 


Instead, ‘,‘whoie^ring In: p«iry V 
10 xUso- Hajdy!s ,fenn,‘ IS. (foeduragw 

in the' reader, so that 'the- poepts 
be&me larger In srtle, - and reding 
(h^ ‘become^ a 'Ohallerigin^ efobn'; 
ence.'-’nira cunatngly-pl^ed ..book 
ls';in.ort' than^ihe sum of Ifs parts.. 


Reckoning with the Beast 


Anixnalsi ahd Humanity in- thei .VictOTian Mind 


JAMES TURNER 


Viclorianism was the seedbed of .numerous 
concepts that have influenced Britlah and 
. Atnerican thought lb tlJs day. Many of these 
'. ' .ideas have been thbrohghly analysed by 
' historiahs; others have not. Prom the iatter 
. category hiatijirjan fatnea 'hirner has ohosep to 
focus on- the great rise of 'Vlctbrien concern for 
the humane. trealment of animela, one of the 
inost -noteworthy flowerings of such sehtimeht iii 
iihodern Umea end one that engaged thersupport 
, : of the rich and the poworful, of church 
digniterlea, peers and ministers, and 
the queen herseir. 




Was there more to this than thd‘ 
sehtimentellam or queipt enthusiasm 
'oi a miawkish age? The author bqifeves 
•ainpnatically so, and in qxploring^ the 
'.‘o'rigiha ap|d 'mehifesialfons 
■■ >; ! ., ' phm'eim.ehoh :ih Eriglatid ,!and7 
Aihayica, he offers a fresh | 
perapecUve on auqh varied asppcls 
- 6f VIotorian GuUura as altitudes 
' toward sax, pain, ;chiid labhurj 
' ;Worhen, bbyarty find science,,, 




! Turhor draws on e^^tanpive i 
; research In- the ercliives of pnlpial i 
; protebUon aoQleUes, iHerfituye of the 
, period, and iCOnlrovereior writihge oti 
< , ibe trjMtmenVo.f ehlmiilB, jte ergup's d>et 
; i Ihedudl ehobks of industrialfoalib^ end' 
; ; ’.dfha.ritEetidn helped product a d'eejfor : 
eihpiionaMdehUficalion 'W^ the naturei w^rld. 


'1^4, 
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SURREALISM AND NONSENSE 


Risibly incomprehensible 


By Robin Robbins 

JOHN DAVIES (Editor); 

Everyman's Book of Nonsense 
252pp. Deni. £8.95. 

0 460 (M479 6 

Had ihc little girl who called a lawn- 
mower ‘'Daddy's vacuum-cleaner” 
been Craig Ralne's dau^ier, the pat- 
ernal re^onsc might nave been a 
poem. Though not quite Words- 
worth’s “Mighty Prophet! Seer blesll” 
the child had noted similarities be- 
tween the machines, not only in their 
function of removing unwanted 
mutter from the ground, but also 
probably in their relationships to their 
users (who habitually blame the bur- 
densomeness of the task on the 
tyrannJoil nature of the machine), 
which in human terms outweigh dif- 
ferences in construction and use, or 
between lawn and carpet. Bui Daddy 
was a psychologist, so he noted that 
at this stage of development his child 
was crossing conceptual boundaries 
and failing to distinguish categories. 

To define true nonsense in (he 
lileraiy sense we can fruitfully adduce 
related manifestations In the infantile, 
the senile, the brain-damaged, and the 
drunk->not to mention the senders of 
telegrams apotheosized by Evelyn 
Waugh ill Scoop. Writing on 5«j- 
ChiMren Use. for example, 
Paulo Menvuk had occasion to 
remind us that "coocurrence restrio- 


fantasy, comforting surrogates by 
means of which we may relieve our 
arxieiles about human ugliness, vorac- 
ity, love, callousness, vanity, lust, and 
stupidity. 

Yet Aesop's fables are not non- 
sense. becausc^ai least to the 
child— the narratives seem all too 
believable: on the savannah the lion's 
share is law. In reading nonsense, on 
the other hand, we hardly ever sus- 
pend our disbelief, for the writer Is 
always ostentatiously at play, playing 
with our preconceptions of the world 
by making extraordinary juxtaposi- 
tions — walrus and carpenter, owl, 
pussycat and pea-green boat— and by 
upselling the patterns of our lan- 
guage, syntax, grammar, semantics, 
and word-forms. 

This disturbance of linguistic pat- 
terns is something of whicli the clini- 
cian, from Ills different angle offers 
inieresiii^ analyses. In Speed} Dis- 
orders Sir Russell Brain presented a 
sample from an Interview v^ih a 
patient suffering from ccnirnl aphasia: 

When asked “Do you have 

headaches?" he replied "No. I've 


Short of actual mutism, most of the 
speech-therapist's classifications are 
re-applicable to the deliberate crea- 
tion of nonsense. Perhaps Robert 
Robinson's unfrocked bishop, who 
rejoices in drunkenness, ohibitionism, 
a depraved appetite, and flat feet, is 
s^howlng not just inconsequentlalily 
hut largon aphasia (the use of actual 
words unrelated to his topic) to -boot 
in the lines 

"And speaking of hammer-toes," 
he said, 

"How far is it to Birkenhead?" 
Stanley Unwin could be putting to 
lucraljve use a tendency to Broca's 
aphasia— the omission, mispronuncia- 
tion, slurring, and shortening of 
words: 

Weil, I listeny news from Hilverso 
Holland. Would you like me to do a 
fundamoker? Well, this voice said 
(I listenode spessiy news here) and 
he said "Here hellava dolloperlol- 
lander, hayrest unserer newseber- 
ichter innet Nederfallops”. 

*^6 different of course, is that here 
the disorder is, so far as we know or 


sentences for him), we suddenly re- 
lease ourselves into a smile or a laugh. 

Unwin brings in another favourite 
nonsMse^figure, featuring, at least for 
the English, just below animals; the 
foreigner. To our Island races his 
appearance still causes arvciciy 
immediately relaxed into mirth oii 
oerceivina ihc nmn'e u 


. . • V . miu lllimi HM 

perceiving the man's a fool, ic is 
wcanng lederhosen (not jackboots) or 
cannot speak perfectly idiomatic Engl- 
ish. His problem is not ours; we can 


^cn very tort In that way. i 
haven't been headache troublea not 
for a long time." Wlien shown a 
picture of an elephant he was un- 
able to name it, but pointed to the 


lions mark sentences such as 'The 
cow sings’ as being deviant by semnn- 
lic projeciive rules". "More matter, 
with less art!" cries the reader, but 
then notices Ihat the substitution of 
unimab for humans provides the 
laughs in something like a quarter ^ 
[he pieces in Evervinntt's Book of 
fi/onsen5e. Writers for both chUdren 
and adults, from Samuel Foote Lear 
Qinpll Biijd, Belloc, to Don Maiqujs.' 
Ogden Nash, IsKferwood apd Qyl^' 
Brandreth, find in house and farm- 


In English countryside and trop- 
il jungle, in bestiary and private 


mouth and said "That's his sound, 
he is makli^ his sound— seems to 
have got his voice opened there." 
When shown a picture of a penguin 
he said ''A kind of a little ver 
(bird)— machinery— a kind of 

animal do for making a soitnd." 

The use of wrong or non-exisleni 
words (paraphasia), grammatical con- 
tusions (paragrammaiism), and dis- 
lu^ances of syntax (syntactical 
aphasia) all appear in nonsense- 
wniliig. In substituting nonsense 
words ip otherwise normal sentences, 
writers such as Lear and CSrroll pro- 
duce comedy by a process similar to 
nominal aphasia, ihe inability to name 
objects .correctly, ,or at .. ali«, .which 
leads to substitution. Desubslltutioh; 
for aample reading "thalidomide 
child” for : "Pobble”, removes (for 
most of us) the. hUmour. 


... fVIIUW U1 

care, voluntary. After momentarily 
identifying with the speaker's dlffi- 
cully in communicating (compare the 
agonized urge to finish a stutterer's 




shores of etymology 


wwisi wc Willi 

cope wiih Lhe only language lhai 
matters (eccept in those moments of 
domestic stress when nominal aphasia 
^pears: "Run and fetch the whai- 
(Tyou.ralMi! It's on the ihingum- 
mybobl ). In this book we have 
funny Eskimoes (Frank Davies) 
tonese (Moss Rich). Chinese 
(Thackeray), and Italians (Mark Twain 
and J. J. Webster), though not the 
Spaniard of Robert Graves's "'Well- 
come, to Ihe Caves of Arhil" It is 
perhaps, improperly solemn to 
observe that Jeers at foreigners are as 
juvenile as jokes about people's 
names. Though the editor excludes 
most “nursery nonsense", he opecis 
us to enjoy this selection “wiihout Ihe 
irrelevancies of moral comment and 
social awareness, without preaching or 
moaning". Dead languages, at least 
must be fair game: A. D. Godley's 
i^nlous declining of "Motor Bus" 
(Yes, the hideous smell and hum/In- 
dicai Molorem Bum") has for over 
naif a century provoked harmless lii- 
schoolboys old and young, 
while the inspired drawings and 
nomenclature of Lear’s botany 
( Manypeeplia Upsidownla", “Nasti- 
creechfa Krorluppia") are fit revenge 
on Linnaeus and his polysyllabic gang. 

One sort of nonsense in this book. 
While not "preaching of moaning", 
does appeal seriously to standards in 
lileraiure and life, and that Is parody. 
Henry Carey on "simple poetry^’; 
Coleridge on Coleridge, Timothy Shy 
on mocTern novels, and Beachcomber 
on .the. Theatre of : the . Absurd, guy 
hol ow- pretensions in the writing of 
their contemporaries; Peter Simple’s 
otravaganMs have a sharpness which, 
for all their hilanty, betrays a defen- 


Durody of a politician’s dia^ 

. Sud to see PM in thii 

. y°dels to himself and 
, p™ Also incontinent 

; IS the best man we have! 
from toothless. ■ • • ) sfu 

borne 01 the pieces included at* 
Rossetti? 

, Tale makes literal sense tt® 
its concludiM stanza 
No,?0"delions leil the iim« 

^though theV turn lociocli, 

Oil s cradle does not ht^d £ m 
N or foxglove fit ihe fox. 

^!l‘‘"slcai humatiUimci 
animals in children’s lore aDdliiir? 
lure, as the second stanza’s refertm 
10 the peacock’s eyes (the S 
Argus in its tail) does with reptflu 
classical myth, in favoiir™^ (S, 
genuine marvels of natural 
aUwvered in the nineteenth ceS 
fishes set umbrellas up" refcis w it 

cod-fish has a silent sound" to ttn 
creature s courtship grunts, product 
with vocal organs but ^ is 
swim-b adder. Less ponderously ojv 
may ask: why the explicable Skeltw! 
Why Swifts street-cries? Why Gpij, 
srniih s mad dog? Why Dj1« 
Thomas's "Holiday Memora". i fc 
eral representation of domeslic riixul 
The answer lies In the reMartbi'i 
definition of "our kind of noiBeii«:i 
IS 'something that makes no scik, 
but raises a smile'", that » to wj, 
anything they do not understand, hii 
at which they feel like laughing, hi' 
ling something In a booli is in 
interestinjg extension of the siudu 
audience^ defensive reaction b) ihc 
comedian who uses long words. eMt- 
cizing any worry that one ought to in 
to comprehend. The result is nd i 
volume of pure' nonsense bul’yd , 
another collection of humorous vcni. 
prose, and drawing. It is no ka 
amusing for that; asliedside mdir;i 
will give better food for'dreams Ibi 
the deadly absurdities of the ll^ 
night news, if you are ready 'Ml nu 
the same risk as Sir Thomas Brom. 
who could "in one dream compoiti 
whole comedy ... and laugh uyKff 
awake". 


By 

lUii JEAN 

C^RRifiREi 

(W bfcmr 

. 3^pp;,,Pitis;; Latfb^ ] •' 

J^-PIERHE BRiSSETi . 

La GrenunalK. logique 

, 198ppi::''i 

La OrigHjes liupuUna 
276pp. Paris; Baudouln. • 


, • ■maxiin' 'seemg to . be that I; or' the 

SS'^Th ■ '*Pp°rtet haeireses 

S9!ss ??s® < section on heretics, iii fact. 
•CLAUDE: spl^did, for ieligloa is the home- 

; land 01 nuttiness. ; 

r •. ■ .^e reader wonders how 

■: ‘I -‘ uIuL of eccentric 

■ pobaviour recorded here are authen- 
' ticiiTnanytound like planted Jokes, as 
pt the Chinaman who wrote 700 
, : letters to. his bdoved'— w'ho ■ then 
mamed the po^mg'n. And vfhy were 
there so ; many .’cAhks i jn the 
nineteenth • centu^ The spread of 

. SdlQOlInB.' dlld* nf n 


' frogs spoke, to him: "Cda, ma . . ; 
; quoiji quoi7''i (he primordial quation. 

;■ Initially a religious Ulutnini, lie 
berame ylrulemly anticlerical, concen- 
trating on (he waggling rumps of 

Jii!?*f niass. Setu- 

a|ljf, 4ie linked fellatio and. sodomy In 

fl seif-, contained , and .retroactive 
syptemr a kind ;of .acrobatic lail- 
fflWlng (like palindrome). His 
,Jnterest.jn wordi, was.. frankly oral; 
Tqus les mots ont £t6' suc6s. tAtda 
|^h6s et il n'y en est aucun 

par. 


pendent words— into his own system 
As .Foucault said df His loeoMntric 
univerae; f'Dans le lah^age en 6mul- 
sion. les mots sautenr au ,hasilrd. 
comme dans. les mardc^es primilifs 
•nos grenouilles d'anedtres bondls- 
saient selon: les , lois d’un sort 

fesd&’'^' dtaleni 

It Is easy to see yi(hy Andjrd BriStori 
and other • Surrealists bhampioneo 
Brissei. Breton arid Bluard may have' 
umulated 'certain fornif of meiital' 

deranpemehl- In' 


Brisset, is heavily en^icized, ^ 
(here arc times wlidn he can 
like Jacques Lacan: "Le. diable euit 
un pfere sdvdrc crianh ftraSwro 
C'dtait a'ussi un.’pdra vert, Ic vw« 
pervers". He has a craving *)*■ 
metry and Jikenes. 

Grdmmalre loglque, the:Laaii 

ire explains, an . mflnltlve eDdingt^ 

Romance Iftnguara, even ifs^ 
tortlon of the evident li' 
prove the point. Such 
guage would indeed be Pan-aOSW' 
Breton said;.7Les mob fonl,l amew > 
Brisset’s version is '.'La parole «! w* 
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Something on everything 


By A nthony Quinton 

FREDERIC RAPHAEL and KENNETH 
McLEISH: 

The List of Books 

A Recommended Library of over 
3.000 Works 

159pp. Mitchell Beazley. £5.95. 
- 085333 223 9 

Since nobody knows anything like 
everything and many would like to 
know more than (hey do. book lists 
have an honourable and intelligible 
function. The spiritual convenience- 
foods of encyclopedia and anthology 
are all very well in their way but the 
nanosodium glutamate of expository 
brightness can pail. The alternative is 
lo ^ (0 the market for yourself and the ■ 
book list teUs you what is to be found 
there. 

The nineteenth-century publisher 
W, Swan Sonnenschein produced a 
very substantial reader's guide of 
really comprehensive scope. The Best 
Booh, hut that rather adventurous 
InillDtlve has not been directly fol- 
Io\^ed. There are scholarly works in 
which books on particular subjects 
are lirted with something like an 
attempt at exhaustiveness. At n less 
off-puttingly professional level are 
wch works of literary guidance for 
the lightly cquipoed aspirant or 


aspirant or 


beginner ns Reuaing tor Profit by 
Montgomery Belgion, ine by-product 
of 0 course of lectures delivered to a 
captive audience in the most literal 
tense of thait familiHr phrase, namely 
the author's fellow-inmates of a pris- 
ooer-of-war camp in 1942, . 

in between Sonnenschein • and 
Belgion is that impressive work of 
late-Viclorian enlightenment. Course 
ofSiiHiy- edited by J, M. Robertson, 
the doiighty historian, and exponent 
of tree thought (to whom H. J. Laski, 
lit; the . DNB, ascribes "a certain 
irritated hluntness of manner!'), in u 
murkable variety of type-faces, 
vM to distinguish levels orimpor- 
unce, are arrayed works of great sol- 
In the major [nhgunges on all 
MibKcts likely to supply, n topic for 
in improving lecture. 

On the other, le.ss serious side of. 
Migirin, and half-way between him 
■nd Frederic Raphael and Kenneth 
wcLeish's Ust of Books are a 
^hcr of pamphlets put nut by the 
urrif/av twenty or more years 
ilrsl Ihe hundred best books for 
wildrehi then the hundred best 
jnmc.Morfes and, finally,, in 1961, 


of Our. Tihie.‘i\n agree- 
dpper-middlebrhWi’ coripilntion, 
''iih iwnety-nine Items chosen by the 
J{*i[ and tvvi» by ..readers (Mary 
”Cbh’s Fw/oi<Iv Btme iind MncNeile 


Webb’s Precious Btme tind MncNeile . 
.uixtm's The Huihan .Situation 'S.ho.w 
. wm worklng-'iit 'n slightly less exig- 
S* altitude, than the Journalists). 

Pelican . Books.' brought put . The 
(iuMe in .I9$l0 as number 
f^ Jn'4he. Pelican series. Some 


weakness of editing, in particular fail- 
ing to gel lazy contributors to add 
comments to the items they listed, do 
not spoil it too much, but it would 
seem to have died an early, natural 
death. It is the most Sonnenscheinian 
of recent attempts in the field that 1 ' 
know of, but it is dated and, 1 
imagine, almost inaccessible. 

Into a corner of this vacuum 
comes The List of Books, described 
by Its compilers as "a recommended 
library of over 3,000 works". Their 
smiles, as they approach, have a cer- 
tain resolute gaiety, as do those on* 
the faces of the “redcoats" at But- 
lin’s as the rain-sodden campers in 
(heir plastic macs settle sullenly 
down in the Entertainments Centre. 
The jacket says that "each book is 
described briefly, though not always 
reverently” and that the list is “com- 
pulsive, sometimes sharp, offen wit- 
ty”. We can guess (hat we are in for 
a measure of what is called “light- 
heartedness'' in relation (u cultural 
matters, one is ready for the thought 
that "sacred cows may not escape 
unscathed”. 

In fact they do not voice this sen- 
timent and within dirfcrcnl cntcgurics 
often manage in dn a reasonable 
enough jab. Bui, when they warm us 
up in Inc intmiluctinn w’iih G. J. 
Nathan's little hit of merriment "(hey 
said it couldn't be done — and it 
couldn't", they seem not to have 
rcficctcd very much on the particular 
reasons why that judgment should be 
thought to apply to (heir own pro- 
ject. One is made to sit up shorply at 
an early stage when one secs listed 
as main sections — alongside 
expected items like hisioi^, drama, 
fiction and . religion — food and 
drink, home and gafdcn, sex and 
love. In the same spirit arc a surpris- 
ingly long section on film, another on 
"media", the addition of "environ- 
ment” to geography and, in an unrep- 
resentative extreme of fatuity, 
which presumably will not survive 
into any revised editions there may 
he, a section on Jeniiuism. The fact 
that, . apart frqm some books, that 
ought' to be in other sections. It' is 
largely composed of ephemeral rub- 
bish, IS not the main thing wrong: il 
is the underlying idea that feminism 
is somehow coordinate, with the large 
and enduring human interests that 
are covered by most of the other sec- 
tions. 

The compilers seem to have 
derived their idea of what a serious 
human being might be interested in 
from a visionary experience late on a 
Sunday afternoon, after o surfeit of 
treiidy wine and food .consumed 
while reading the review sections of 
Ihe Sunday papers. As earlier 
aUeqipts at general hook lists .show, 
il is.nard enough, to fit imn|inntiye 
literature, into a comprehensive list' 
along with more or less academic 
mntler, If you use a literary criterion 
' . for the . selection of . books - of 
philosophy, science, bisio^ and so: 
on, you include Berkeley. T. H. Hux- 
ley add Mucaulay, -but leave out the 
academically ju.M.ns desirable Kant,' 


Lyell and Hallam. The ilifficuliy is 
greatly multiplied if you try to fit in 
Jo-it-yoursclr books and handy prac- 
tical guides to home decoration, 
parly cooking and sexual intercourse 
,as well. 

The result is, in fact, a muddle, 
lacking any sort of unity of tone 
because there is no coherent concep- 
tion of the requirements of possible 
readers. The resulting embarrassment 
breaks out here and there in fils of 
nervous silliness: "jolly (Adam) 
Smith was an early advocate of nol- 
so-jotly laissez-faire", L£vi-Strauss, 
"a name to read as well as drop”, 
and Carlos Baker's life of Heming- 
way is "in-depth journalism at its 
upmarket best''. 

Mistakes are less imjiortnnl 
although the description of Stephen 
Leacock's No/i.knm Novels as a "col- 
lection of pieces on dystopian Cana- 
dian life" is really very wild. The 
sole reference to Canada is in 
Leacock's address at the end of the 
preface. If they are thinking of.Su/i- 
.shine Sketche.\ Leacock is far from 
dystopian about Orillia. A work of 
this kind offers very numerous sur- 
faces for (he assaults of the com- 
plniner and il is a game everyone 
should be allowed to play on his 
own. But perhaps every reviewer Is 


allowed to pick one personal nit. If 
The Prisoner of Xenan is in fiction 
proper what is The Thirty-Nine Steps 
doing in children’s book's? Expiating 
Buchan's occasional lapses into anti- 
semitism, I shouldn't wonder, given 
the fact that Chaim Potok is up (here 
with Flaubert and Dostoevsky and 
Co. 

The entries have symbols atlacbcd 
to them to indicate that (he books so 
marked arc seminal, standard, dif- 
ficult, ' infuriating, major or minor 
masterpieces etc. 1 think the laraest 
number is attached to Frazer's Gol- 
den Bough, where it seems that Cap- 
tain Haddock has strayed acciden- 
tally in from a Tintin liook to have 
alt twelve volumes of Frazer drop on 
:his gouty fodl. This convenient gim- 
mick only multiplies occasions for 
the going up of eyebrows. The selec- 
tion of major masterpieces is not 
without idiosyncran. It includes 
Alice In Wonaerlana and Ihe novels 
of Isaac Bashevis Singer but not 
lliackeray or ‘D’lstram Shandy, and 
Walter Scptl and .Trollope are not 
mentioned at alL On the other hand 
there is a great deal of deeply forgett- 
able fiction of recent years: David 
Storey, David Karp, Alan Slllltoe, 
Robert Nye. But tome sort of ultimate 
biscuit is surely taken by Alfred Bryd- 
Knafs Exotic Plant Manual (1974). 

Sonnenschein’s' task, .then, still 
needs to be done and. ns he con- 
ceived it, perhaps it could be. This is 
not a . temporary 'substitute, any more 
than Meet Yoi/r,ve// As .You Really 
Are by Prince Leopold von Loewens- 
tein and William Oerhardie is a sub- 
stitute for a course of psychiatric 
Ireatmenl. But like Ypurself it 
is quite an enjoyable : .basis for an 
gccaslonal party game. 


Cahteseh 


Copen s. FI. 


Power, Politics, and 
Provincialism: 

Canada Since 1945 v 

ROBERT BOTHWELL, IAN ^ 

DRUMMOND and JOHN ENGLISH 

This book presents, (or the &rat tlmo, a chronide^'^lv qu VvH 

and analysis of these developments and a iHi 

commentary on them. From the end of the KWm 

Mackenzie King era, through the St Laurent 

years, the Diefenbaker and Pearson governments, S 

the Tni^au end Clark administrations, and right ■ 

up to the 1960 election end the Quebec referendum, aML 

the authors place Canada's cultural, social, and 

economic development In the context of political evolution. 

A dietinctlve feature of this important new book la Its thorough 
discussion of economic end demographic iluctuationfi and their 
significance as a basis for the comprehensive hislorical and political 
accounts of each period. Aa well, the authors make a fresh and 
convincing case for reaeseealng some of the hoariest myths about the 
Pipeline Debale, the scandals Involving oablnel ministers (both Liberal 
and Conservative] of the mid-sixties, e^ other events that have 
merged with legend In political history, pages, £12.00 


Shevchenko and th 
Critics 1861-1980 

Edited by GEORGES S. N. LUCKYJ 

Bom a serf, Toros Shevchenko {iai4<01) became 
Ukraine's graatesl poet. His works were seen diversoly 
by his critics as notional prophecy, social protesl, or lyrical outpouring. 
'HiBy protdded a raison d’htre for the modem Ukrainian nation, while 
romalnlng to this day the Emosl manifestatian of Ukrainian Romanticism. 

The essays in this hook provide an overview of criticism of 
Shevchenko's life and work, from the time of his death to the present, 
drawn from the writings of Soviet, European, American, and English 
critics. They examine his poetry from IdeologlceJ, formei, hlBlorlcal. 
and biographical viewpoints and analyse indivlduel works and 
archetypal patterns. Professor Lucky) has created an ideal 
inlt^ucUon to the life and work of this national hero. 

saOpoges, £10.00 doth £5.50 paper 

© University of Toronto Press 

Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London W.l. 



Reference preferences 

COLUMBIA OICTIONARV THE EAST EUROPEAN 

OF MODERN AND SOVIET 

EUROPEAN LITERATURE : DATA HANDBOOK 

Second Edition : Political, Social and 

Fully Reviled and Enlarged Developmental Indicators, 
Jean-Albert Beile pnd mtfam 1945-1975 

B-Edgerton, Editors. 'MI bT', . , PaW S; SAoup. The most Ihor- 
ary reference work that has rl() . op^h data ever published pn 
serious iwals....AbsbIiitely ■ ' ! Ihepost-war population, parlv .; 
indispensable for ahyone ' ' ' ■ membership, nationalities, ecu- 
concerned with European ^ ' cation, classes, party leaders 


\\\en\my^JohriBarkhm . 
.$65.00 ; 

WORDS ON WORDS 
A Dictionary for Writers and ' ' 
Others Who Care About Words 
John B. Bremner. work that 
. every writing man or woman 
will-want on a referende shelf 
.:,..Bremner romps through tlje 
■ English landuage[^s if] words:: 
were made for nis part cular ' ^ * 


and their backgrounds, occupa- 
tions, and other developmental 
.indicators of the Communist 
nations-. The bulk of the ddta, 

, some of it previously unpub- 
lished in any .language, is taken 
(iirectly from East EurQpean and 
Soviet censuses, p^rty docti*: 
ments, and other primary : : 
sources., $52.00 ^ 

LITERATURE OF ■ ’ 


: THE POLITICS 
vOF QEHOCIDE I : 

Thd HdfQcaust In Hungary • : 
' BdedifIpM. Bndiem."Sm\f 
' '^the.definltlV6 accciuht of the ... 

' 'HokKiapdHh' Hungary, the final : ' 
hftur: chapter In the q^trucilbn.: -; 
.of the:Ebrdpean JeWs:..wntten i 


literary criticism, pberkis. fables, 
and esday^'from the Hundred 
• Rowers mQvefpenf of 1 10^6-57. .. 
: -‘Paillcularly valuable for Its • 

B owerfut.jiPd^pQsitiondf.the . 
(A'6n& of the mId-SO's'with the 
.. drilicisms thby aroused.'' V 
>^PrdfessQr Jonathan; Spence, 

k Inrijsrbihj . y 


ParlcvHpnat) 


; !filariiyr-^Lucw..S.'’DaWlcbwi^ ■ and;TOIfirhrcs 

. :‘ll w|llbeaclasslci Noihing:^^^ ^ i 

will tteits place. In our ^ . - 

Umfi:; WW Hllbfira ^ .1 ' ; • 

■vT^^IUlpeS..$?B^ J. 
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WAR 


Curbing the combatants 


By Ian Brownlie 

GEOFFREY BEST: 

Humanity In Warfnre 

4O0pp. Weiclenfeid and Nicolson.£l5. 

0 297 77737 8 


the balance between *‘military ure to appreciate the link between 
nece»ity" (and reprisals) and the the Jus in bellq and Jus ad Mlum. 
principles of limitation and With the doctrines of probabilism 
restraint. and the eclipse ot simple views on 

In his long third chapter, the justice or wars it became easier 
best part of the book, the author ^ that war needed to be regu- 
skilfully expiains the development on the basis of reciprocity, 

of the “legislative foundations^ (the other effect was paradoxical: 

various treaties) in relation to came to be seen as a form of 
government, legal and service opln> settlement of disputes and as an 

mn unri alen ku _ IlllimatP ..r m 


The history of the law of war is ^y. reference to con- ultimate recourse of nations. Thus 

the most recalcitrant of subjects, temporary eroerience, including the the legitimacy of war as a pro- 
The sources are diverse and it is American Civil War and the cedure was enhanced. This connec- 
far from easy to relate the legal- f«nco-Prussian War. The sequel is t on js ignored. The second omis- 
teehnical elements and the policy- 'airly familiar stuff but Is well sJon is the question of the defini- 
making of governments and general recounted for all that. The two tion of “war” or, more recently, 
staffs. Above all, the foundations ^t>rld Wars subjected the law of amed conflict", as a general con- 
of the subject consist of paradox ^ appalling tests and the gaps dition of the application of the 

and endemic official hypocrisy— that defects were, it was thought, laws of “war" or '‘armed conflict", 

of wishing to appear to be part of attended to by further diplomatic '^cse issues are not arcane inven- 
a culture based on legality whilst aflorts— the Geneva Conventions of tions of lawyers but are important 
keeping many military options and 1949. The themes are practically, not least in view of 

open. To these elements must be occupation and resistance, guerrilla recent political assertions of broad 
added powerful cross-currents pro- warfare, economic and submarine doctrines of intervention, human- 
duced by major features of Euro- warfare. In addition there is a harian intervention and the like, 
pcan and world hlsiory^revoluiio- well-researched account of the In the broadest oersoective cer- 
nary wars, the principle of self- '“u®* of aerial bombardment and tain issues stand out verv clearlv 
determination and racialism. . “rea bombing" (but no reference In the first place while Best do£ 

Differcm facets of the subject bvH™ ignore tKe significance of mis- 

have been examined in the for FftSKn S sf® warfare and nuclear weaponry, 

specialist Jiteratures. in more or floot *‘*®*'* unwillingness to 

less popular treatments of the no? to f® radical problems thus 

Nuremberg trials, and in other torian^ Henri**SS!mi * rf * c® presented. Although most wars will 
works with a particular focus, con- WoHd iSLr 19 %?^ ’ ” Second wntinue to be non-nuclear, the 
ccming the history of the Second ^ forMeeable quality of a nuclear 

WorltT War, submarines, economic Jn the final period, from the end ®oes rather charme the 

blockade and so forth. Geoffrey <^f the Second World War to the * fpHows that the limi- 

Besl has had the nerve anrf i-ha conclusioD of the AHHitinn.i dJ. tation of conflict and the oeaceful 


uv svivii« wcviiiicy TTuiiu war lo ine r - 7 *«t44s- 

St has had the nerve, and the conclusion of the Additional Pro- and the peaceful 

necessary skill as a professional his- tocols of 1977, the law of war was settlement of dis- 

lonan, to produce a coherent revised in the new phase of inter- .probably now more 

wneral account of the history of national relations resulting from the 
the law of war which is compact appearance of many new states and though that is. 



— ^ iNuca ui policy “““ rtjgcnan war or inae- as inii is wn 

and to the diplomatic context. Tlie Pendenceisseen to be more significant *"t™= the absence 
easy narrative and the rather than the Vietnam War. The signifi- perspective, qn indl 
^nty style make for good reading, cance of nuclear weapons is pointed 'vay in which legal c 
The varied learning thus translated outmasomewhaiperfiinctory wayand operate, if at all, ir 

for the refider Ic r^vAalaH .n *u<. there Are iineacu <1... an/l oianal 


' : V 

r^.y4-:y 

- 

•• V 

I.-- ’ : 


an indication of the 
controls as such 

M . — ' — ***~“ V g—.. .Miiw.wij »»Qjr aiiu -r-'-*-**** • •• au, in major crises, 

tor the reader is revealed in the there are uneasy references to the and "legal controls" here is a 
S? '*'bicli contain of nuclear weapons “on the necessary reference to the ooera- 

SideUgnlS as well .as sources mftrotn aF rha vlAhbi-a ahM.« fl/un nt- ^ " 


This drawing of a French soldier (1916) which is signed by ihf 'amv am/ 
who passed H as we/l as the artist was included in the ekhibitio/i n 

TSc al the Maas Gallery. London, of tht wrf, 

im-1930, of Eiic Kennington. Kennlngton, the son ofthtsucce^ 
yictorian artist. Thomas Benjamin Kennlngton, and a distinguished Kwwis 
iM both World Wars is perhaps best known for his Ithisirntions lo I E 
Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

Heroes of the Horn 


ui iiucjear weapons "on the necessary reference to the opera- 

m&rgtnotthe.^bBMab<AiMhe.lawof ..flop Qf-nadonal legal ' lystems and- Bv Brian Mont 0 Avn«rv 
While the treatment is not held war_slnce l9«" and “the bomb'? not merely inietpattonariaw; The — ” iOnCgOmery 

out as -a compiehen^e tmd jecond ronsi^ration leads on from 

systematic account of its wbject. war since 1945"; tiie first. The law of nations. 

.t- .. . ... . . J 1 nice constitutional law within the The Two Thousand Mile War 




tively small Western Dcj«il ha 
under Major Genemj ,.0'CaBi|t. 
whose left flank and rear till 
from that huge Italian aiiny b lh( 
Horn of Afria, Furtheriwm dm 
was virtually nothiitg to ptmol dc 
Italians invading Kenya to ct^ 
the port and harbour of Moom 
from where submarirtei aiid wj* 
raiders could attack the »upf^ 

These observations .h« ...... Europe app*Sarcd invincible. , 

-j . .. __ With this background Mr eVo^ . 


fi-f. 1 . 


He controlled Austria, Hunaarv With this background Mr 
^echoslovakia, Poland, Nomav '"elates how by November 194iJ« 
CUH4 uiner inuu- anvirnnm««>vr'%— ."“i;**"* “B“«i Denmark, Holland and Belgium, and “ 

• — -o— — ..e ' — broad cultural protection' or the bad recently overrun Franw whose campaign which ranged liver ^ 

'®PT®eei'ted iby nauirel law. of»® i “I? **“*® bad collapsed; only Britain nilles, irom the Sudan to the I«j“ 

***® I” 5 * v®'*' ** alien into the legality begins at after her forces had been ^thdrown Ocean and NoilKerh ‘K«fl to Jj 

loMHTAilnn aF /.k- b»nd.-^F-.u. ^ home. And, _as fest points out. from the comlniinK Red Sea feivine this book ills 
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The adversative life 


ByLornaSage 


ErjjEST HEMINGWAY: 

Selected Letters 1917-1961 
Edited by Carlos Baker 
Qignn, Granada. £15. 

Q2j^Sll576 9 

WCHAEL S. REYNOLDS: 

Hemlng'vay’s Reading 1910-1940 
A Commentary and inventory 
•236pp. Princeton University Press. 
110.70. 

0 691 06447 4 

The public Hemingway, said Edmund 
Wilson In The Wound and the Bow, was 
»lhe worst-invented character to.be 
found in the author’s work.” At one 
ihne, he only bad Hemingway up to 
1939 to go on, but the public image one 
war, two divorces, two best sellers, a 
Nobel Prize and a final safari later 
would have amply confirmed his judg- 
meoi. Everyone probably has their 
own identikit travesty of the “world 
hgure": sparring with a giant tuna or 
ItUrlene uielricn, surrounded by a lit- 
ter of spent cartridges or emp^ bottles, 
growling expatriate teiesraphese. . . . 
The legend all along threatened to 
dominate the work, and, as Wilson 
suggested, Hemingway collaborated 
bartisticaily in its making. 

As early as 1927 he was protesting to 
his publishers about the glamorized 
UDff creeping into the personal public- 
ly. “It woulo.be a great favour to me", 
Ik wrote to Maxwell Perkins at Scrib- 
oers, “if we could lay off the Biogra- 
phy^’: 

And anytime If I break a leg or have 
my jewels stolen or get elected to 
the Academie Francatse or killed in 


ing, I would shoot my own mother if 
she went in coveys and had a strong 
flight). ® 


array of semi-colons) reveals, the over- 1 iciningwHy 

lap between work and play remains a himself Professor Baker seems lo have 
very problematic one. Professionals become convinced that he somehow 
play to live: writing, the world of let- provoked the infrahuman world into 
lets, keeps turning - for him - into a reioliation, and it’s hard, reading the 


Professor Baker suggests we see the 

in^nHu)!Z‘!h(i^ ma W8S thc fjlual combal. Unless he can pick a letters, lo avoid that feeling. 

S^<;rrawdotn'(SM 

iSnn kA.tiiaBpi ky,iile nf tka I I SUil Ul BlIUWUUWII ^vcroal Or OlIKl UamSBOiuaii ujrMln a lot tn om 

tton between bouts of the most mten- wise), his vocation’s gone. 


sive application". But play was a matter 
of “bouts” too. He was a dangerous 
playmate, as one literary friend after 
another (Dos Passos, MacLelsh, 
Fitzgerald) famously found out. 
Enemies hardly fared worse. His 
account of his fist-fight with Wallace 
Stevens in February 1936 (“But you 
mustn’t tell this to anybody*') is fuH of 
fun, and serves incidentally lo illustrate 
some of his fevourite off-duty games 
with language: 

Only trouble was that first three 
times put him down I still had my 
glasses on. Then took them off at 
the insistence of the judge who 
wanted lo see a good clean fight 
without glasses in it and after I took 
them ofTMr Stevens hit me flush on 
the jaw with his Sunday punch bam 
like that. And this is very funny. 
Broke his hand in two places ... 1 
shouldn’t write you this but news 
being scarce your way and I know 
you really won't tell anybody will 
you ' really absolutely seriously.. 
Because otherwise 1 am a bastard to 
write it. 

His Parisian, friend from the 1920s, 
Sara Mujplw, seems tQ have been the 
recipient of this sporting monologue 
merely because he had to tell someone, 
and because, perhaps, telling a woman 

.. . who anyway had troubles ot her own 

the bull ring ordrlnk myselfto death (“Poor Sara. I'm sorry you h^ such a 
[’ll inform you officially. bad time. These are the bad times.") 

wasn’t giving the game away, didn’t 
really count. 

Readers in search of intimate dia- 
logue will be, 'mostly, disappointed. 
There Is an effect ofintimacy in-the 


drunk, 

Hemingway wrote a lot' to academic 
critics. Professor Baker himself comes 
The letters enact the work/play in foran ironic mention (“really baffles 
ambiguity on many levels. They read me. Do you suppose he can con himself 
like a case study in what the socio- into thinking I would pul a symbol into 
biologists (avoiding “aggression") call anything on purpose**). Still fighting 

for the chance to fight on, he forms a 
most improbable long-distance friend- 
shin witn the aged Bernard Berenaon, 
ano casts himself in the role of 
apprcntice-boy all over again: 

... in some ways 1 am your pup from 


“adversnliveness". When one lakes the 
style into account, the “primitive’’ 
mannerisms and the conscious mis- 
spellings, the fit is closer slIH; oral cul- 
tures, we're told, abound in occasions 
for ritual combal, whether with words 
or blows; identity is almost synonym- 
ous with conflict. Hemingway’s “nest 
Companions" were called on again and 
again to participate (however vicari- 
ously or unawares) in obscure contests 
of excellence. Here he writes to Pound, 
of Joyce, in 1924: 

Thc Plaza is the only remaining 
place where valor and an can com- 
bine for Success, in all other arts thc 
more meazly and shitty the guy, i.c. 
Joyce, thc ^catcr thc success in his 
art. There is absolutely no compari- 
son in an between Joyce and Maern 
- Maera bya mile - and then look al 
the guys. One breeds Gcoraios the 
other gets killed or breeds bulls. 


being educated, a little, by you 
through the books, thc goddamned 
bcaurifully worked-oul lovely 
books. I was a Bergamo boy befor£ 1 
ever heard your name, and 1 had not 
heard it only because I had griev- 
ously neglected being brought up 
properly. But I am sort of your 
pup 


you officially 

The melodrama wouldn’t be denied. 

"From the way the lies spring up", he 
idded shrewdty, “I think thevTI handle 
the other pubtlcity*’. And mdeed, as 

Cvlos Baker pamstakingly demons-. - ■ , , - , 

Wfd in his biography, anef points out ' correspondence, but of a very particu- 
uin in his Introduction to the Letters, lar kind. Professor Baker on« pointed 
B^ngway lied himself in a routine, out, k propos of Hemingway s relations 
.8— with his great literary predecessors. 



He had, however, been thinking for 
some years about posterity. “Wc 
ought", lie wrote to Charles Scribner in 
1 949, “ to keep copies of our letters like 
Mr Lord Byron and Murray . . 

, He doesn't, as must be clear, do very 
well out of this comparison. 1( one were 
lo stage thc championship bout in Ques- 
tion, he*d undoubtedly lose bloodily - 
on (all) points, but particularly on his 
inability lo change styles, and liis 
dogged refusal to see his myth of him- 
self as a myth. Byron’s letter-life and 
his poetry came together iriumphanily 
in Don Juan: which is another way of 
times. Mrs Joyce said. Ah Jim saying that the letters share In his full 
could do with a spot of lion hunt- creative life. This isn’t so with 
•• A«A i™ ••ThB thino««. Hemingway, despite Professor Baker's 

generous and discriminating selection, 
because he wasn't, actually, the kind of 
artist he wants to be in the leilera - 
garriiloLis, reckless, prolific. One emet 
of this volume will be • or should be • to 
complicate the relationship between 
1 think they were having him on. It’s theworkandlhelife.andiodlstingiiish 
sometimes said that Hemingway’s the modeniiM craflsinan (who learned 

from Stein, Joyce and Pound, and who 
wrote at most 400-odd words a day) 
from his noisy champion. 


And almost lliirly years later he was 
still trying lo involve Joyce, in post- 
humous anecdote, in his scheme of art 
and valour: 

... he asked me if I didn’t Ihliik his 
books were too suburban. He said 
that was what got him down some- 


ing.’' And Joyce said. "The thing we 
must face is 1 couldn't see the lion." 
Mrs Joyce said, “Hemin^ay’d 
describe him to you Jim and after- 
wards yoi| edulo go up and touch 
him and smell of him. That’s all 
you’d need." 


and T. G. Lawrence and Byron; that he 
read criticism and reviews voraciously 
(Professor Reynolds suggests future 
exegelcM must look for feedback); and 
that before, during and after an adven- 
ture (eg Africa) he would immerse 
himscinn the "lilcrature". 

Thc obvious pride and pleasure. that 
Professor Reynolds (if not OCLC) 
takes in his labours perhaps derives in 

K art from revealing Hemingway to 
avc been, in the best Borgesian sense, 
a phony. But his main interest is in the 
tradition of criticism - “Here he is. the 
man who was there" (Harry Levin) - 
which felt itself trapped in the identifi- 
cation of Hemingway with his fictional 
protagonists, and most obviously in the 
symbol-and-irony merchants who cor- 
respond, as it were, lo those who look 
in the biography for secrets. 1 had bet- 
ter repeat his own version of his 
“credor*: 

1 am particularly bored with 
psychoanalysis. We must resume 
the practice of the trodc for which 
we were trained. . . Let us put aside 
those burning questions of Mar- 
garet Macormicr’s marLsraanshlp, 
of symbolism at Kilimanjaro, and 
cam our pay the hard way. . . 

In n sense, Professor Baker’s Heming- 
way career follows a similar trajectory: 
from symbols in thc l9S0s {The Writer 
as Artist) through thc biography lo the 
“hard" data ui the letters. And it is, 
undoubtedly, a relief to huve n bank- 
rupt myth dissolve into words, words, 
words. Though the new scholarly "hard 
way" has its own bankruptcy built in. 
One is left thoughtfully comparing the 
warmth of Professor Mynoids’s rela- 
tionship with his computer (“thc trade 
for which wc were trained'’?) with his 
studied coolness towards Hemingway, 
who now dissolves into a squall in thc 
history of the literary weather. 


Fess tfie narrative content oflhe particu- always ready to bejcalled out, taken at 
‘bouts’’ one's impressed with, than his word: “ft will be a great pleasure to 


Hemingway's Reading ; I910’1940^ 
VAn Inventory", written by Michael 5.' 
Reynolds arid .a friendly computer 



a men to breakfast .etc", as 
ngway 'complained with 
wichSractertstic mildness. But Profes- 
>01 Baket doesn't seem to think this 
Mpb&ier in any way responsible for the 
The legend grew out' of the 
g«o’‘ & favourite 


Jon the letters is to' take one behind JI^re^,is™e^ost intimate considera- 

''*'*Sve’l2en-?anvto^ as Gerfrude Stein shrewdly, notlred. in IMO (Cuban 'a^uisilions are still 

*nbe-am^*various S TnSaritt^ His retort -from Africa, stricken with Inacwssible). ; The major source is 

JJWiofigure we know. And of courre yjfy (Robert McAlraon, Edward 
w is,thpugb fiot, at first, startlingly so. o!grjen) in order to get himself pub- 
W/ portdom of a different order there’s nothing odd about his 

f.Wnce 1 - the restlea irritation he lopking for trouble: But th< urgency of 
When short of objec,ts. for excite- contest increases as he becomes 
gji or resemtnent (iolters as a way.of , established, and fs obvlously more - or 


great deal more damage to himself than bougbl, requested from bi^ publisher^, 
to anyone else (not counting animats), .etc, Wore leaving Key West for Cuba 

ide Stein 

; -• from A 

dysentery -.is not entirety Hem, Uigway’ 
convincing: > ' , lory:' others include the course lism 

One bfOerirude’s feathered friends fromhbHighSeMsbp^^^^ 

hlu hir Piinii wfl« Aiu>avs breaklns from 'Shakespeare and Go (1922-24 


' B]rareo.fiptBp.hysica|ly pne^ 
' and r liecitrem'drone, ' He 
nes Jonesjnd:. £. j its Jf giiiv- 


First War. .1976); is that Hemi^way, 
made his books: odt of book& Or;, as 
Professor' Reynolds 'lestates'i-U.'this. 
rinle,; with -full antl-herple emphasis: 
Hemingway's readiiu was more im- 


ragobd 


' Mabcl;Dodgo Ljuhan'sLoro/iro./n tow 
'being . dqiiDkiw eurlou^: about ''Lqw- 
ence> dismetribermeiit ttt thehands of- 
vkion^n)..Ii> perhaps iheajiiDglesS ihat 

: aumaac yuu Mivi I ’:,.- I ••• . r-; -I, • •• ,• , ' J '. heotWediiNabpk6v,(LorwAwr.W-//ie' 

ii.ihatyouianteashamotiof^mg 'Vblra iaW the' wflor of Heirting* Dflr*) which’ hejitdok toi Cubfli aiid a 
sofiappywhenotherpcopletava-no , blood; 'They Had just riacMTi JcanRhy«,Cri^«r7-«v*« 

ettjoymcnl. The mmute l.stop writ- . grta/ijgited ihlo the hotel ■ {/cYihai BiMOd in Key West, Professor 

ihfi for a month or.twp mo®],®* J"? . ''#heh a holTsrefer hea^^^ CkpMed Rcynplds'.suinn arii»s;,,hlB milit - Ui^: 

I anCrtllltfilV Bnl* * : • «» be* a iKMeU* • 

rending' 
' Eurftf 
Jdfti 
livas, 






Iv ' " like (hose in Ibser’llooker jpoih '.packdd Ihtb Ihta'cariy Par^ years;Wl 
i^M. aW'a%impi6iishlp^^ ' ' :Vne modelled I iDi.H,- 


The Model Country 

|os6 Bstlle y Ordofiei 
of Uruguay, 1907-1917 
MILTON 1.VANGER 
This book describssBatlle’s 
preparations to make 
Urugqay a modal country, 
bis election and historic 
second presidency, when he* 
pushed a programme of 
acbnomic expansion and di- 


versl'ficatiori. 


448 pages. C1S.00 


Water Resources 
Plannins in New 
Englana . 

STUARTG.KOCH 
'The author focuses on one 
important poHcy area— . 
water reaources— ^in ona 
geographical setting, to px- ' 
plbre how public bureau- 
crata.can be held account* 
able in such a way that 
responsible poUcy formulat- 
ion 


A Plough in Field 
Arable 'i 

.Imtoite biisMtess . 

, in ThIH World A^cUlluro- . 
8A]2AHFti’](^ypLL 
TliiB study exRmipps B' series 
of !TKird:Worl)d Agricultural 
, enldrpridbs iriyolvihgfpri 
o.r qdu6t*‘pHVa.le Woetern : 
enitorprises'-in dh atlqippl !lo 
identify lhs[ key elBrnenis! of 'd 
successful' iargfr goele'-- 
proiepl; , : [ ; iiap pdg^ £7j6 

XTidYtoitylEfMBh oif New 

Ely H6UBe,37 Opyqt Stradt,'; 

' JioridPU'.wi; 


ik' 

! n 

! I' 
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MURIEL 

SPARK 

her new novel 


Loitering 
with Intent 

0370300906 £6.60 


Ursula Synge 
Swan*sWing 

Ursula Sy.nffe has followed the 
fate of the eleventh prince from 
Andersen’s story The Wild Swana 
in this poetic fantasy which has 
the spell-binding, timeless 
quality of a fairy tale. 

0370 30426X £4.96 


Schoonemtan 


Captain Richard 
Engiand 

Foreword by W/nston Graham 

'Straight, direct, honest : here is a 
real sailorman ... the tale of the 
loss of Captain Elngland'a ship 
Nellie Bywater (what names, 
what namesi) is heart-wi'enching 
■ . . this book is a gem.' 

TBISTAN JONES 

'A vivid recreation by a sailor of 
the sail ~ master of the last fhlly- 
rigged merchant schooner to 
trade on tho coasts of Britain - of 
a way of life that is now no more.' 

ERIC NEWJJY 

. as ^ppingas andvelbut’lh 
tact an honest and fascinating • ■ 
autobiography.’ 

DUDLEY POPE- ' 
0370303776 (Hollis & Carter) 
Illiistrated ' £8.96 


eammeniawy 


Ballon Bu.rkard von - . 
MulJenhaim-^iRTO /■ 

Ut fs by liar and away the best 

account of thSi^ismaraA ever 

■written and tnust be the defl^tive 
vyersion. I'Ncjn-pareil" is the Word 
for it: It has nevelr been equalled 
and, in the Aatiire of tUJngsr 
ijewy cuibe ; . > it is a book that, 


vrithxhe'vor/few outstanding s£ 

stories of ourtiiiaeorany'biOie.' ' 

ALISTAIR 

■*The fhost enthralling tit-for-Cat 
purauitdramain naval history 



Cleaning up 


By Antonia Phillips 

Robert Rauschenberg 
Tate Gallery 

The Tsie Gallery's retrospective con- 
firms the suspicion that Rob^ Raus- 
chenberg’s b^t work was done in the 
19S0s and 1960s, His fame rests upon 
some startling paintings and ’‘com- 
bines", many of which can be seen at 
the Tate. Some of these, like “Black 
Market" (a painting linked to an 
openable suitcase on the floor), or 
"Pilgrim" (a painting with a chair stuck 
to it), or “While Painting", (a triptych 
of white^painted canvas) out for 
audience collaboration - if only by the 
spectator's casting a shadow - Raus- 
chenbpig's attempt to shrink the gap 


betwen life and art. Others, like “Beer 
or "Canyon", pursue to anarchic 
lenmhs the preoccupation with surface 
and the tension between it and repre- 
sented space, however “flattened", 
which has characterized so mu^ twent- 
ieth-century painting. Raus^enberg 
uses the plane as background, from 
which coUaged fabrics, smeared with 
paint, and attached objects seem to 
spill or strain outwards towards the 
viewer, as if to incorporate him into the 
picture-space, which is not at all “be- 
hind" the cBiivas. 

Missing from the Tate show (it is a 
reduced version of an exhibition which 
has been touring Germany for many 
months) are two notorious works, 
“Odalisque" and "Monogram”, l^e 
latter, featuring a stufieagoat encir- 
cled by a tyre, was aptly seen by Robert 
Hughes to be “one of the few great 
icons of male homosexual love In 
modem-: culture: the .Satyr. , ‘in.', the' • 
Sphincter”, By now, of courw/ the 
impact of these early works has 
weakened; and they have acquired a 



Sketching out 


By David Bindman 

Sculptors' Drawings over Six Centuries 
The Drawing Center, New York 

For lovers of drawings New York is a 
paradise at the moment. Most of the 
museums are showirie them in one way 
or another, and the Drawing Center in 
the SoHo area below Greenwich Vil- 
lage has (until June ihl) n notable 
display of sculptors' drawings from the 
fifteenth century to tlie present day. 
From the point of view of quality it is 
surpassed by the Morgan Library, 
which has simply put out the cream of 
its old master drawings collection with 
u sprinkling of recent and promised 
aquisitions which maintain the stan- 
dard of the earlier collection. Many of 
the greatest names in European art 
are represented by large and impecc- 
ably authentic examples. Only a few of 
the earljer drawings do not hear a Hrm 
attribution, but even these are of 
surpassing rarity and quality. While 
one coulcfnever lire of such marvellous 
things, in the end their very probity 
becomes a little dispiriting, evoking a 
banker's dream, a world without risk. 

The Drawing Center exhibition, by 
contrast, conjures up not a princely 
Schankammer but a sculptor's studio 
where drawings work towards the 
execution of tne final piece or are 
evidence for the patron s benefit of 
what it will look like. A few of the 


drawings would indeed hold their own 
in (he Morgan Library, but quality is 
not the only criterion, applied, nor is 
precision of attribution. Vet it is an 


tibnaliam (and sometimes ^ous' cahi) ' 
of the then;sweilling ranks of abstract, 
oxpressiQhista. 

N6 amount of dltlcaili^nuity cah 
Invest RauKhehberg'sl97M wbfk with 
dAything more than fleeting c^osity- 
va(ue'and wit. Ooiie is the brishness, 


Rauschenberg's "Female Figure (Blue 
Pmt)", cl^, from the exhibittoii 
reviewed here. 

^enberg first used silkscreen te^hni- 
quea fo^ transferring pbbtogiraphic im- 
ages on tp canvas (^Crocus", “Over-' 
cast", “Payload",- etc). The graphic 
work., tends to be more.' decorative: 


what' Is left Ktomething f®l, unWr 
tain, . unchBractertstlcaUy hygenic. I 
have in mind the “Hoarfrost" and 
“Jammer" series and the mixedtmedla 
combines (the *^MoUusc" series, “Paw- 
ky Cascade",.; “Bmcraid Carrier"; 
“Narwbgle"). Uaihouse-tmined (In 
Brian " O'Dotieiiy.'s -phlriisei' biti 
equally banal are the large works made 


equal^ banal are the large works made 
of, old ..cardboard boxes, -elthu flat- 


or yerlou$Iy stacked dnd 
coa>d With grey send, in some cases 
pierced, by a pole or with a dash' of 
orange. (“Early: Egyptian 

'L:* 


tun.: Qilt; 


, tbwldphRabKlien 
^ fouctidn nierblir. ad 
f wMph.'hb -.cred^ 




are fcbhaVeaotne,-.. 
aitobition.tokep.'a'rtd. 

Whhb waahaj^i^ng 
Mi(|'.whp;writba8o yreU; . f j' ' ’ 
^(tryenon^.eyo^tivB abo'ouht; 


mmSm 


second-hand tmage^, collued or 

transferred, is typically half-e^ced by 
scratchy pencil ^rk, or smudged with 
paint, emphasizing the artist's constant 
preoccupation with the traces of thfon 
and actryities - in the early "Erased 
deKponmgDrawiM" we see the trebes 
of the draMng ana of, the erasing. 

' Becauto'collage is such an important 
part of Rauschenbergls methoa, some 
of ^ pictures, drawings espebially; are 
radly mcoi^equentidi . the pn^. 
<^ete images assembled -together 
<mn resist utijficaHon at any levS, and . 

remain pcnisteptly assoefative. bitty,' 
“dotal. VI hiye a peculiar kind of 
focus, i Rauscheabbig once said; f*I 
to sre. everything in siriit™ In ' 
keeping .With this characteristic: ialS 
long-time interest in photography. In I 
1952 ^ward Steichen bought on6 of 
ti“ vpl'^^tographs I for the Museum of 

Sbpnabead 'K^lleiy; lilf Hew^ Vp« ‘ 
-entire ;pf ■ lassemblaatt :of ' 

■,DljiQk';>and*#h)teph6t6grapjiis:'mtmybf " 

iUrtm-beiutiftil, and thdre ia',ini6t g fick ! 
Of i'paw; ahywiere. In .'a’:Sense;this 
p. on .pJiotQpaph^^^ Is jto|" 
W ; w gnduju ; chianres 
, 9tot Ovef -iho ybSV;:i 
otoj^bhy lackediifoii hloi 


e.vcellent example of how a relatively 
modest sh.ow can be informative and 
stimulating : without ' b'ei'ng^' overtly 
didactic. The catalogue, by Colin Eis- 
ler with the assistance of his students, 
points to the difiereiit.ways in which 
sculptors have used drawings through- 
out the centuries, not only in prepara- 
tion for specific works but as part of 
(heir -habitual modes of expression; 
The problem is not so much that many 
sculptors: drawings have been lost but 
that their sUrvivarhas been so uneven. 
Some sculptors, like Michelangelo, 
Bouchardon... Flaxman and: Alfred' 
Stevens, hnve left-behind hundreds of 
studies, others practically none, either 
because they did not do very many or 
because their work was discarded.and 
lost. It is greatly to Professor Eisicr's 
credit that he does not avoid the 
difficulties caused by the- loss of so 
much, and he raises, to give one 
exaniple, thcquestlon. of sculptors' 
drawing in. the quattrocento by show- 
ing-among others a highly contentious 
drawing, from Hennes attributed lo 
Donatello, • ■ ' . 

; It is Inevitable that finished drawings 
of projected isculpturesr shbuld pre- 
aominaie In the earlief peridds, before 

become,, 


widespread. One obvious 
was Michelangelo, whose ^2 
scraps were treasured at ihe lime «« 
searching -David i2 
Gchaih . ironically on view ai S 
Morgan Library not the Drawing Ceo- 
ter. In fact there are few drawW' 
the show before the end of 
eenth century which are conS 
with working out the altitude X 
figure or figures. A sheet ofsmfe 
made m ihe 1720s by the RoS 
sculptor Foggini shoii a griuX 
two viewpoints, but cwn these iK 
.sense of thinking aloud on paDcrwtiHi 
diaracterizes tlie britliam woikix 
drawing for ‘Hercules and Lidiij'! 
Cnnova at the end of the centurv, $ 
the other hand, many of the finlsW 
drawings are of remarkable power.ud 
Ihe great late Berninis force ueio 
engage with that remarkable mind.Ii 
some cases it is impossible loimiii* 
the final result matching ihe splen&ji 
of the drawing: Pajou's conceptiwiof 
the tomb of the Due de Beile lsk Is » 
dramatic and atrUosphenc ihql 
wonders how he could ever have hopd 
to express it in marble. 

The freedom of the Canora skert 
heralds a century in which sculfion' 
drawings often express a sense d 
freedom forever restrained ^ (h 
public need for a degree of finish, b 
some of the drawings by Frer^ snilp- 
tors, even those by the dulksi Siui 
favourites, there is oten a manic «»• 
gy. If Carpeaux's. rapid sketches w 
gestural in the extreme. theniheRodji 
exhibited seems to float compkkh 
free of substance and sculpturil Ion 
itself. The selection of iwenilrtl- 
century drawings is catholic enoifkb 
show not only developments frooiad 
drawings, but also (he work ofx# 
tors > not alwoyk fashionable 
have been prepared to retre^'wA 
build on older foundations. IlBfihlili 
that the exhibition should eii^ 
David Smith, whose dedication U 
drawing was at the heart of his 
ture. ■ . ' 

The eare with which the extubiw 
moves across the invisible' birrid «; 
tween betweeh ."the Olt! Misten «« 
moderp art reflects Its unusual jutufc 
of the Drawing Cer)ier„y?h!diitrts; 
cerned prliiiarny with the 

ment of works on paper by cpnietnptit' 

ary artists. TKe SculPloB . DrtiraS 


have been about 'muslci^hs 
architects' drawing) which, 

alternate with those by wadveiR' 

knowns. The gallery 
Iron frnmod converted 
consists, as do most ^llefws in ^ 
of One very large room elite w 
oil the sfreet. its amblane^s.wj, 
relaxed and serious, very muenpw ? 





:• :■ vliOv;:-:;,*; 



of such.a 'settfng is 

older drawings look out of 

emphasize! the eMentlal'.cqntiiwi^^ 
the sculptor’s- cOnccrriSf'r-: 


wi) 
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Oohs and ahs 


Cat of Ttenarren, or even the half-wild 
cat I am ei^ged in seducing at 
present, would think of this -out- 
rageous, absorbing, and scintillating 
representation of their private lives. 
One has to be so careful with them, for 
they are both perfect within their own 
terms and comic- though of course one 
must not laugh at them, on offence to 
their digni^, and we were given a good 
many laughs in the performance. 


The Forest 

The Other Place, Stratford-upon 
Avon 


I^ahald.hatlam^ Sehdi^K 

ilkf aSr to fairy- '"“"y In a siuf^ salon crammed with icons a 

^ or Walt Disney land, a perfect rich landowner, Rnissa Pavlovna, is 

for theatre people, producers, . selling off her ancestral woodlands to a 

SSfinafthein Perhaps that Is not a Cat-lovers or not, readere of Eliot or merchant. She might use the 

Sl^,f“rwortaE^^ thein(.mb\.s.nK0frhy.h,n,when50 

®s LWame? les sortiligis, much of modern poetry has no sense of gbout adequately preseived, has Wr 
■dhiis climactic "Miaow!" above the rhyme, and therefore is eye on thHad herself. Meanwhile, out 

OM ""'h'? m'moraW? » lo In th. fresh air, Aksiusha m«ts her 

omiMtra. r«o_ one cvci wiuiB Iiiwio nnisicWevcrvbodvm the audience was i ir._u — j 




''V > -1 • L.ilu uMi M mall U6111I1U iiic iinu iicvci icnu 

[ri frame pf mindm which to cleverness of it, 

wW of children the infallible sense of rhythm, when so 

to muchofreodernpoetryUn^^^ 


Raissa Pavlovna, so one of her 

By Virginia Llewellyn fiTh“e"dirc?S“r 

oinitn fragrant with her virtues. This fine 

lack’s blatant hypocrisy and lust for a 

The Forest her' age, and the cringing 

Th. diam servility of nobly bred Aleksei, awed 

Avon Stratford-upon- j^y riches, convey something of the 

” " moral atmosphere of Ostrovsky's dra- 

~ i ■ ^isss ma: a little thick. It emanates, one 

In a stuffy salon crammed with icons a from the oohinp and ahings of 
rich landowner, Rnissa Pavlovna, is complacent burghers, very comfort- 
selling off her ancestral woodlands to a Bbly seated and tainiiy litillated. 
canny merchant. She might use the 

cash to marry her Impoverished ward Ostrovsky is usually represented in 
Akslusha to an effete young nobleman, the West by plays like 77ie Thunder- 
Aleksei; but Raissa, fiftyish and iusl storm and The Poor Bride, melodra- 
about adequately preserved, mas of merchant society portraying 

eye on the rad herself. Meanwhile, out heroines a cut above their money- 


associates, which 


money- 

despite 


Actually T. S. Eliot was equally a 
dM-Biin: in his last years he and his 
«ik Valerie were addicted to Aire- 


held spell-bound, breathless with ex- 
dtement at the spectacle. I think (he 
whole thii^ a work of genius. Now we 
have something to rival L'enfant et les . ' 
sortiliges. 


wwj.m.w,,,., MW,, w, M..,. iiieii wuiiiiy iiiiuiiVAiiuiia ai« uumiu lu 

disconcerts him with portentous claims strike us now as sentimental and a little 


wifc Valerie were addicted to Aire- ^ 

and he meant to complement his , . , . 

Cats with a volume of Co/we- h»vo always thought what luck 
flwniffl/Dags.agoodtiile.whichcame Eliot had as a writer, after toe «rly 
^ thus, He was being driven in a smuggle to establish himself. Geoffrey 
a when conversation at the back was Fabe''. for whose children these a^r- 
tboiil various breeds of dogs. The able pwms weio written, once sai^ 
ttoffeur put In that he had a dog too, “If I have accoiwlwhed anytfong, 
hnhew6sn-t"oneofthemconsequen- ‘s » haw W Tom EUot for 
ill dots". V^at a charming compan- literature . Well, the luck rantinues 
ioitoihe Practical Cqtt we lost when deseiwijly so. The new Informa- 
Hot didn't write that book! tion we denve from Valene Eliot s 

programme notes makes us look fo^ 
,, , ,, , ward with all toe more excitement to 

Herrever, ftwsils of his “iJopSon the first volume of his lettera (we know 
*5 « Of whatascholarsheisfromhereditionof 


about being drawn to water, to the flat. But 77ie Forest is different. Into 
lake. toe fug steps Ncschastlivtsev, Raissa's 

It sounds like The Seagull out of The long-lost nephew, whose name implies 
Cherry Orchard,'i\nd by A Month in his profcaiqn of tragic actor, and 
the Country. But The Forest, written In whose arrival shakes people up a bit. 
1871, two decades after Ttirgenev's Oiatsky, fulfilling the aamc function in 
play and when Chekhov was still a Griboedov's Woe is deemed 


child, was aimed at a different audi- insane; Ostrovsky has little of Grl- 
ence. Alexander Ostrovsky (1823-86) boedov's verbid wit or intellectual 
wrote for the Moscow merchant classes sophistication, but ids lou^ of gemus 
among whom he lived most of his life, is to give us a ^ro who really ir insane. 
rhekFnv Drew ud in a similar milieu. When Alan Howard's Neschastlivtsev 


Chekhov grew up in a slmUar milieu, when Alan Howwd's Neschastuvtsev 
and reveah its influence in his early hlu the boards, they tUt so violently 
fiction; but as Chekhov became in- that nothing stays on the same plane. 


New Oxford books: 
Philosophy and 
Theology 


Reasonable Belief 

A Survey of the 
Christian Faith 

Anthony T. Hanson 
and Richard P.C. Hanson 

This book sets out to preserve the 
great oentral constitutive truths of 
Christianity while presenting them 
In such a way as to suggest that 
they are relevant lo twentieth- 
century society and not 
irretrievably Involved with an 
obsolete view of the world. Both 
authors are Anglican, but their 
beliefs about the essence of the 
Christian faith should be of 
interest and concern to Christians 
of all traditions. £8.50 
paper covers £3.95 

The Human Search 

Edited by John Lachs 
end Charles E. Scott 

This interdisciplinary book for 
students contains classical 
selections from the history of 
philosophy, and also features both 
analytical end phenomenological- 
existential materials. Its point of 
departure Is the concern of 
present-day students with religion 
and its place in life. £6.75 


te Aweful Battle of the Pekes and the 
Mbdei", which provides a splendid 
hbiog scene. And now we learn from 
uEtot's programme notes - without 
Wiktp the musical could hardly have 
Itaseated - that Eliot did originally 
In mind some kind of structure 
hniu cats and dogs together, but 
bed that H would not work out. It is a 
■wderful achievement of Andrew 
Webber and Trevor Nunn to 
mfounid a form for it their way; And 
ratbe iitera^ point of view fasdnat- 
4) for.it biakes use of three unpub- 


The Waste Land texts) which we may 
expect within the year. 


On two fronts 


atUtudes.' Ostrovsky never did: he gave toanother. Alui Howard's timing ud TUa MMn|ha Of Uf6 
his chosen pubUc what it wanted, and Mnltesunal change of lone aa^es- 

became Russia’s most successful dra- chasthvtsev recounts how a great direc- Edited by E.D. Klemke 


tor said to him “We . . must . . all . . 
die" brings the banal to the brink of the 
superb - and holds It there, in what Is 
periiapk the. evening's supreme mo- 
ment of corhedy. 


By Peter Kemp 

The Accrington Pals 
Warehouse^eaire ^ - 


|nsidea«.de toatha^^^^^^^^^ 

hardened by toe pre^re of drtaia. Barbara Uigh-HuSK Raissa, 

ground, “««ble to break th^ been captivahna her Immediate 

Hie human rontactsh^ entourage boftbly e&cUvely in Ihe 

needs. Painfully awmre of combined roles ot grande dame end 

al rmnsiriction, winsome widow, meets her match in a 

reai actor- Neschastlivtsev creates a 
p^es rpbusjIy _raoring performance Dogtoevsklan skandal {The DevUs, 
bnngs put beaiitifully. interestln^y, was written about 1 I 1 I 9 


Lei^-Hunt'a itoissa, 
vahoK her Immediate 


, "wl pperns as, well as a new. charaor 
.Qrisabelta'' the - Qlwdur 'Cat 


lictiiig (he Lancashire of 19 14-16, time) • he gets his han^ on her money.- 
ccrf/igfon Pnfo seems modelled and. gives 'it away again, finally,', to 


Hard-worldng l^y t strong-minded . 5 evhasco-opledinto.pla)^his'vajel. 
and with fiercely protective feelings Richard Pasco acts his parts with a 


%*l»6giv«rt animportanf linking World ™ recruits, bntheklndofchamaproduredby thai Akslusha. It is a’gesture which infurir 

P«i haunnng music which almost toey leaw time and place: it w extiwiely reminlfr afos SebasUivtsev, his crony from toe 

w^rDetotears.Themuslc, unlike together bv emotional ^ of the "Manchester school". va^eviUeaUge.^ whbm NeschastlM- 

»ti«hcontemj)6rary music, is full of and female worlds are gy fjard-worltoig May t strong-nuoded sevhasco^tedinto.playinghisvalel. 

a^and will prove as memorable, I rtoped npnrt. and with fiercely protective feelmgs Richard Pasco acts & parts with a 

»y. u that 6f My Fair Lady, men *«to fom *®^**** ***? **** ' resentful sanity that perfectiy coun- 

■^*1 filiot admired. ‘Old Deuter- left «nw Maggie of Bobson's terbalances Alan Howard’s oxtrava- 

(Brian Bless^) too is another. Cftofcv. One stone could be ad wk- gguces. The snpitortins cast are all tPo 

info a (^ntlhtong partj whfe^ T1ie:cMlian and the ihilitary' are nowle^ment . of Bri^ouses IpnuT evidently and comJca^ unvrtltlng, or 
^tfaettructuretogetherand proves continually juxtaposed. The early ence. Brighouse’sjilay centres on Jhe ^capable, of playing in NeschasUivt- 
> «« popular character, with the domestic scenes are played against a making and mending of bppls: in 7»e iev*s play. Best of airperhaps is Jamne 
and hostalda that neverfail rising swell of martial inusic; the eerie ^lo^ngio/i Pafr practical May is en- .OuritskTa droopy Aksiusiia, whose 
ta l^gllsb audience. So too with whistling that pipek the men over the tranced when Tom cpbbles her. boots earnest romance affords NeschastUyt- 


^la English audience. So too with 

mold(3tu(StepHenTa;t^;theeBtat fop dies away underthe pounding oeat forher. Bva,toemo5temancipai6aor sev bis finest opportu 
¥ tl»atre <tobr . who hiareen better oP'O Peaceful England*^, SUM by a girl the women, resembles ano^r Mm- trant to ran away to I 
this gives ^'chaiics for his dressed as Britannia at a ^'lipperary .chester"heioihe-Panny,toeheBUhUy audiences wouldtiavr 
Jtow Mploito>-pr6viding- rto^ Evening". With the communication candid heroine of W/ndfelreto. And b»jt; lacking Ihemeai 
.. ® , (toannw.blocM ^ «fenwishlp apd as In Houghtonis play; there U Jiunp into toe fake, 

s' : bropaBUiidai toe.. vfomen> are tot. off .genre of exuberant, suMUy'turpiwd^.hap^ningto be nth 

^fffoOthere6n'6tkrinelesectiohoV- fronnill knowledto- -of ,the^ 


8nan Blessed) too ls .de-. 
Uo a pqntlhUing part, which 


towards (he mM she loves - has clear 'resentful sanity that perieetiy coun- 
af^tito unth Maggie of Hob^n’s terbalancu Alan Howard's extrava- 
^ — ^~ne could be an adc7 ggnees. The supitorting cast are all too 
f Bfi^ouse's IpflUT evidently and comicaM unvrtltlng, or 
I jilay centres on. the {hcapabje, of playing in Neschaswvt- 
dingof boots: in The iev*g play. Best of atiperhaps: is Janine 
practical May is en- .Ouritskra droopy Akslusna, whose 
>m cpbbito bpr. boots earnest romance affords NeschastUyt 


Chester" heroine- Fanny, me neBiimiy audiences would have lauued at that) 
candid heroine of Hindu Wakes. And lae^g means, Ahsiusba does 

as In HouMtop*s play; there is here a imnp into (he lake, Neschnstlivtsev, 
renre of exutoMt, sUgbtly ^rlMd^ at hand, rescues her, 

: relief M pr[id»h and b|gpM restrlo- . Mdlheinddentiiupiresiithimariston 
tidrit rtiirt to .1" ,' ofAksIushauungiciietresstShBlistens 


’ S^'^'gj.ciforeogra^^^ covers:mare.ma*e slaUghtMi.a^ on ShVsiego'ft i>«V 

^Tjt wpvijl ft4a&tHer^ Val6^. the'.PaJg are dead. • y ; - " ^ '^UMshlrp workln^Iaw Ife.^J^ EWfao^^ foiinv ^ 

' •-.■vWhlle presenting vivid indM^^ ceeds adimrably.iW.di^gue'rinp 


dk'e ; BrigWsc and ' Hbughlon'S to his manic fantas|ring, bedraggled 


•' •■i r^hlle presenting ceeds adnUrably.; ™ di^gue^ ^ 

at.!. Eliot [hlinself 'ihl? play.is very much . 27i«';Ahr« 





ff MnTfTTTnrR?? 
riTiltPl 


nT7Hi!5jiHRTl 


rodiictiot} ettergeUqally , bu 


oond|tions> Its only message is 


fpuudianihvh^'dtoi'they nr^ St 


over .Hhatpiro..-. . . . . , 

: cared by A^riiU'Noble'^ tfghiEearieci 


The editors Introduction examines 
different approaches to the 
subfeef of thdmeanlngbf life and 
discusses the nature of the 
question Itself. The book contains 
works by twentieth-century 
authors, primarily philosophers, 
and Is organized Into three parts: 

I: Ths Thsistio Answer; II: The Non- 
Theistic Alternative: and III: 
Questioning the Question. 

Paper covers £3.95 

The Study of Human 
Nature 

LMlIe Stevenson 

This reader was prepared as a 
oompanloh to the euthorh Seven 
■Theorlee of Human Nature. Part 1 
offers a selection of views about 
human nature from ancient 
religious , traditions. Part 11 
: edmpares Piato with excerpts from 
other hlgh.polnts of Greek, . 
Roman, and medieval philosophy. 
Part 111 traces the search for a 
scientific theory of human nature; ; 
and Part IV shows some of the 
progress that twentleUi-century 
! philosophers have mads In 
dealing with philosophical Brirt= . i 
niethqdQiogtcal perplexitiM Irt the 
ve>V science of man. ' 

Paper edivers £5.95 

Hinduism 

: -ijHrad CCcM^^ . 

•'Aapiandidly qstringentexbositlon 
bftheoifginsAnddeveloprnents • 
Q^aWaybf llfeinallltsnatlva i> - ' 
facets arid ^tlen hybrfdintlons. >: 
Dbployirfq'^the enormous rshge ' 
ofhls aobdlarsiiilp wlth eb^bln^ '\ 

' (ftjleliaotpal rigour, :ChaUdhU|i 'H- ' 

' damdU$hea.ell marinerdf efoud^^ 
m'yjitifidattohs created b^ Wegtetn 
' ahthusiaels! The Guardlehi' 

! O'XlOtd^pe'rbaeki, 




nrojnjiijjjii 


S' 


ch’oopeii ably. «4(b shades of die- 


nteihberaof toe 

o« 1^^ UtiiyUfotty Press 

tfielRiisslaA (ortot?. - . . 
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eommewBiary 


to the editor 


Art in Poland: ambiguity. . . 


Broken images 


By Michael Irwin 

Rough Treatment 

Camden Plaza Qnema. 

llie management of the Camden 
Plaza presents a consistently chal- 
lenging '^series of ' foreien-language 
films, and aHists patrons liy displays 
ing a selection of newspaper and 
magazine articles that might -help to 
put the current offering in penpec- 
tive. In the case of Anctzej Wajda's 
RougA Treatment a number of these 
reviews, ' though enthusiastic, show 
traces of uncertainly, as though the 
critic were not quite sure of houelf. 
Since in outline, at least, the story 
concerned is a simple one it seems 
worth trying to locale the source of 
the unease. 

The hero of the film is a Polish 
fbreim correspondent specializing in 
Soum American affairs. A man of 
integrity and courage,' he has won 
suCricient reputarion, both as jour- 
nalist and autlior, to rank as a 
household name In Poland. We see 
him first in a television interview, in 
which he appears able and authorita- 
tive, if a little too pleased with his 
way of life. All unknown to him, 
however, even as the programme is 
transmitted his wife is preparing to 
desert him for another man, taking 
her infant daughter with her. This 

E roves to be the first of a series of 
lows, professional and domestic. On 
a pane] to select the book of the year 
he is out-manoeuvred by his wife's 
lover, a febrile young arriviste, "a 
creep in . glasses" A epurs^ of uni- 
■ veraity lectures he has Veen 
schedufed to give u abruptly cancel- 
led without consultation. 'The editor 
of his new^aper suddenly withdraws 
the chance of an assignment abroad. 
All these rebuff, jma .seven^ moi;e, ‘ 
he Bcc^ts only under defiant pro- > 
. left. A irlebd warns him that he niay 
be ini dan^r of losing hi$ Instinct'fbr. 
-/self-preservatlon. Ih the sarui stiib- 
i :bOTn;Spirit he refilsfe to concede that 
->;hia ma^i^e cannot be savi»d:'lf his 
;}*ue.1s Ip divorce hfah she njust prove' 

: bis' giulL ,Be spealcs ; out . boldly; .But 
; with earn revene he loses. ground, is 
: shifted Iqwerds destruotidn.. V '.. . 

. To a western audience the tantaliz- 
.. ing, and to some. extent filtrating, 
.aspect of the film is- an.;es^ntlal 
ambiguity' of styUsde level. Wajda is 
known la be' a dtsSideht artist;^ny 
work'qfihls' is likdly.to contain 
encoded 'critidsm' of. tbd ruling- 
.regime, in . Poland. ' jjtecenl events 


mat with muf& over her ears, pats 
the daughter's cheek and departs 
immediately, still without a word. 
Her only utterance proves to be the 
final speech of the whole picture. Her 
function is plainly symbolic, as not only 
' her taciturnity but her tense, scalded 
face suggests, The reviewer who com- 
plains that her attachment to the hero 
■ IS inade^ately explained, or. for that 
matter, that the wife really is a bit ton 
neurotic to be credible, has lost his 
bearings. 

On the other hand it isn’t easy to 
say what such characters do in fact 
stand for. The metaphorical aspect of 
a "dissident" Folidi film will be obs- 
cure almost by definition; if it were 
not the film would fall foul of the 
censor. At one point the "creep in 
glasses” makes a passionate ana by 
no means contemptible attack on the 
ioumalist, and by implication on 
Wajda himself, denouncing those 
writers and artists who constantly 
revert to the criteriem “Will it 
pass?". Such a habit of circumsp^ 
tion can itself circumscribe, ^e 
"coffee-house oppositionist" snipes 
from safe cover yet affects boldness. 
As in tbe case of the journalist, bis 
reward may be celebrity and com- 
parative afnuence. The Polish title of 
Rough Trentmmt means “without 
anaeslhetk^’ — a reference to a 
scene in which the hero learns about 
his wife’s unfaithfulness while he is 
havir^ a tooth extracted (at his 
own insistence) without a pain- 
killing injection. In a wider sense the 
anaesthetic which he rejects com- 
prehends various officially-proffered 

ri--- -v-r -I 


euphemisms and evasions ^ but it 
also represents the self-con- 
gratulatory brand of inte^ity that he 
displays in the television Interview. 
Wajda’s moral investigations have 
always been the more telling for his 
wUlingness to take account of the 
charges that mi^t be levelled against 
himself. Rougn Treatment sustains 
that honesty. 

It must be admitted that sucli a 
film is ooly partially' accessible to a 
western audience. Our response to 
the allegory is clouded by our 
remoteness from the pressures that 
help to define it and by our imor- 
ance of specific issues, insdtunons, 
personalities that might be glaacea 
at. Wajda is a Pole slmaliing to 
Poles. But the quality or his work 
can be at least partly perceived by 
outsiders. Rou^ Treatment moves 
with brusque energy from one harsh 
encounter to another. Wajda does 
without music and almost without 
backgrounds. Tbe small screen is 
repeatedly filled by faces in close-up, 
faces variousljr smug; sly, angry, 
strained, affectionate, suspi^us. A. 
Polish audience would know that 
here Is the insensitivity of a bored 
official, there the shiftiness of a Party 
time-server. Zbimiew Zapasiewicz, 
in the leading role, gives a marvel- 
lous performance, hu mature and 
inteUlgpnt face not ih^ely responsive 
but seeming, positively to evolve 
through the series of arguments, 
interviews and parfeys that succes- 
sively erode his existence. What a 
London audience can confidently 
recognize in Rough Treahnent is 
technique, assurance and intensity. 


By Kate Flint 

Fragments Against Ruin 
Graves Art Galleiyp Sheffield. 

The title of the Arts Council travelling 
exhibition, Fragments Against Ruin, 
warns one against expecting much 
innovation or experimentation f^m 
the paintings and sculptures on show, 
Julian Spalding has chosen an eclectic 
group of props with which to shore up 
contemporaiy culture. 

Given £15,000 by the Arts Council to 
spend over two years on works of art 
for their loan collection, he claims in 
the catalogue introduction to have 
concentrate on relatively unknown 
artists: a policy which has certainly 
resulted in some attractive regional 
finds. Paul Waplington, a Nott ingh am 
lace designer, is represented by a 
crowed aerial perspective of his native 
town, a tilted mosaic of ochre rooft and 
chimneys; Peter Mitchell shows a set of 
small square colour photographs of 
disappearing Leeds, from demolition 


mg intriguing results, as ia 
meticulous coloured peodlS 
cage. “V; Venomous 
sometimes hanl-edged reaffjfc 
baked tean and ^arette packeixto 
(Bob Robinson’i “A 


workers standing among the tattered 
wallpaper and rubble oithe notorious 
(^arry Hill flats, to red bride corner 
shops and a backstreet flag factory, 

T\vo remarks in Spalding’s brief 
introduction reveal the assumptions 
behind the exhibition, liis first pre- 
requisite, "that the works had to be 
about something”, is interpreted in a 
w^ that largdy excludes the self- 
referential possibilities of poiniing. 


(Bob Robinson’i "A Prefemafi 

^ps’ ); sometimes mere ewcMk 
decorative patience, ai leenhifeh 
^ooltoy-style coloured soMea k 
mie Battle o'f 'Chacabuco', pfe 
takingly drawn by Martin Hi£i 

, Certain works redeem thh alii 

Uon from the tired tectas* 
ployed by many of ihewSti. b 
Pollock’s painting of alcohotoaik 
Bowery, hunched against a bvbdi 
and curled on a pavement niooiqS 
spilt liquids, is successfully UD& 
Ma^ Clyde’s etch^a aie 
plished and amusing in both ezmks 
and concept - for example "A luai 
room vrith a drunk tiger mutt leni 
lot . The illustrative talent jlwwik 
these two artists appears, too, k k 
small panel paintings ofMj^RiWcj, 
and in the gloomy imaj^ of dn 
gates executed by Glen Oimii ii 
graphite on photographs. Butlofi 
nave done mthout Julian Snlita’i 


. . i and the censors 


By C^rdoh Bbwker 

tii ^land, . ceiimstilpi is exercised 
throimh the w-cklied Central Office 
;fbr Control of> Pressi Publications' 
;,and. Performances. Its jurisdiction Is 
wide, covering not only .the pressi 


inade:in mtc mighf u not contdln 
preihpnitfohs of, the troubles' io erupt 
■ tw.,:y«8f8jlBler?' It;.w>uid 'seem.thqt 
the course of “trentrtent" 'depjeled 
-' ralghi Indeed be siifferedi by an indl- 
, vidual in toda/s or yesfehlays t— 
"Pojand. fs tbe story a franscriplipD bf 
actual eveois? Does the jonrnalbt, 
perhaps,', stafid for ,\Vjajda • biinsel f? 


books, perfonnances and films, but 
also small ' It«ns such ,a!s Invlfetlon 
oatds, newspaper kdverdsemente and 
dUomas. At present it' is answerable 
only, to .'the ^nie Minister, and has" 
sweeping powers; to bnler; raids,! 

and arrests^ Despite. 'all this-, 
..there' hds- Ibng.' bedn .a’l flounshing 
. underground' press;in, Poland,', atbudy 
.defying governmental . control,' and 
writers and pubLjMei’s ' have:-: some^' 
:timw:, haframed, bwttiv' and 
•jaa^'as a result In other spheres of 
;the arts sodal criticism bak b^ to bo 
cloaked mMn®l«phor dtheTwhe 
half-c6noeaIed, as in Wajda's film 


among their demands, before their 
demands ,for . improved wage rates. 
NoW ., a tripartite ! Commission on 
Censorship; consisting of the Minis- 
try of Justice, Solidarity and the 
newly-formed. Co-ordinadrig Com- 

S lltfee for .Creative and Scientific' 
poieties ((XGSS — an alliance . of 
'writers, artists and academics) has 
drafted a new law, the mein, provi- 
sions of «4iich concern the status and 
iwweis of the censorship office and 
the' rights . of the .accused. It also 


Foster constructed- around phallic 
forms, there are no abstract works on 
show. Spalding prefer the traditional 
academic stand-bys of anecdote, land- 
scape and portrait. Ajid the second 
demand which he places on his selec- 
tion also harks back to nineteenth- 
century critical standards: one test 
which he applied to see if a work had 
been fully realized in visual terms,., 
was to see if the general effect was 
'enhanced when one looked at the work 
in detail”, a remark which recalls those 
Vlctoriains who stood a foot away from 
Monet’s haystacks to peer, disappro- 


have done mtbout Julian S^'i 
accompan^g remarks In (b 
logue. His pdnlificatiou a t 
(“Painting, like the Liberal Psij, 
survives In the hills") and cbeoyi- 
scriptions of studio interion, 
ters’ gardens and terrace boisftiii 
nothing to our underBlandlojddi 
works on show. Telling us thd uMk 
was tall, gaunt and bearded am 
the most elemesten, unmalMte 
life” once again recalls Victorjunfr- 
al doma in the notion that tbe 
worth of a painter is somehow rdlem 
in his work. 

Paradoxically, it isthe subjectidTii 
the' choice of palntiogt whM ^ 
caused their lack of unity. Tboteeb 
does hot share the's^ewhaten^ 
rive preference suMSsted by t» w 
"a heap of broken 
seemed a more apposite quotmep 
employ. ! ■ -• > r 

Fragments Againit Rnifl b atHifftjjj 
from May ^to June 
there to Southampton, PpfWW* 
Bradford, Hull, Durham andBw*> 
staying about a month in 


Wl "J M ' . 'AUAM 

Rough 7yeahnent,\in the .hope of 
deceiving the.dii|l censoijous.eye. .. 


pH the pihd r .hapdi'tho h^tb's' iuf- 

» • ’:^hou)4:..'iheyv|iiiiot; 

.viewbd: W^o ,absfrocflW/.W^ Has 

Always;, rieart^lavl^yfih.: A 
CWtalli ^da>oir 

tVprk .aiHiqst solely iat:uh«r figurfitlva 
leVel.iiAi;: 'few pokit .l tlu 

Aswa: sH- 

fllin. -He lalffl: 
ClAlim-^tp know neftlfer Wh6' 'dhe ik 
■ ■ teasc-’^*^- 


apMttes iS'.oF- thb delworshto. VerffieV 

Njukt: ;eq.ih|^let^ ' a 
.new,.fil^ 0 ^ Man - 


whbrfc' 

’ pi;eoMtaif bjedit .PoIitiSl^^ 

■ r 


IfrwasiiS^ltteftirt 


regarded by foe goverqiheht As par- 
ticularly sensitive' foreasi' ' \:r } ’ 

■-The blaywflght J^y Sitd, ' Who is 

alsb VTce-iPreident'-df ■’the ^ibh 

J5;ilem^ Union.,;fe^^^ the 

CC(BS:bn the CdnuiiisBiohion' .Cen- 
spyshlp. and, according- to bim, the 
main. :pDoi;efefon v^ng the 
gOvdniraent is. that censored writbre 
will have the right to appeal to the 
courts and the government will have 
to Mrify, its actions:; Within 
9ne^,to|ij6<';p^^ 
jbdv^r.rjs dw-ihe 
^wfidWton ui»d,ety,whl(hjthe,tieifi6r- 
Ibip’ office; should ;faM, litei'ravern^ 
'5®?i to Wmaih^'iarijiwiii'Bble 

w:^foe .;PrIftie ‘•'Ministtt;! fofe^ CCCSS 
^d/Solldwify^^ 

^P'^P'-Cl^^ltatnent). V*e'l:gQvehi-»-i 
W "lO'Mdud^ ^ 

finds 


I . • 

Cocktails and corpses 


en 

ciAlinivtb ».».n 

i’wfr' '.wbai ! foci u 

Rsserrioit. ligiven: hdf-'^’ tehictahbd : to 

A..irecoiiciIibiton 

^1; .h«r;.- ; . .'.parpnisj ' !' ••:>he' 

[mmodlefely . prdei$" i.«^.ta:.. : louti 

foet^s;:- bpbsqiv • Tfia !lntivder,- jwbo ! 

hBfir.b^ iphuaf ting . ba).fTj;iaked 


lOri 
'..Upd 
Has 


.itseAqinfiofioe 
- IS ilfe^rfesulr-bfrfb 
■m«lt ibqtwcdA t^W' g; 


By T, J. fflriyon 

.Houiw Guest. . 

Skyby. Theatre. ; 

^en the' curtain goes up for the flrsl 
oew thril- 

we knoW^qctly 'where we'ardii^afiy 
as wU as. topQff Aphically: nothlha 
play to <|hshs» 
that first intpress|pn j.-’^eibar is nbtjlist- 
.a pfetty' fare, .liijereiiis.a great deal ( 
Sif flctaarieti : bottfe an 

^ clgai-ette,-. 

|V'*r'.ii^tor anqi-cqae, ‘;iAt one point: 
offers ; a 

ahofc ^haj^|a!:nsiiaI;eqriiV8leri( 
Jf^tlie: -gpbd olffllije; t’Turklsh. this ^ 
aides, gaap9^ fob ofoet*. • j. . I ; r:- 


sarin.' and the .beige, 
creation, she wcar^ to fo|l.lw. 
arq equally, sedqciiye. '.-•s-'-"; '>• 


NotalllheactjhgmscaalyM 
framework of gracious livinfr,^^ . 
Harper, as Robert Drury. tJJ 
. increasing ;emqtlonil 

creasinaiy |oud. 5 |joul 5 ,, while 

Clayitoji (Barry;iStokes).^^*?5^ 

. athleiireliy . roy*td the. 
dishing a .revplyl!r,.obgo^^ . 
that He (sjn a.modbfojpJ!Sj.3??| 

, Mickey, Splllane 

true, Have a difficiUt task* 




of. BilOther 'kind! is. 
:lamt»h{re’s'gownk; 
.satne Qtsjier as Lady 

aground .of: 
J^'^'i^tnltlsrappre ! 

•“li fof '. ibe ‘ 


■ 'It wouldbO^hfa^^ 

bf.ihJ'lilbt'. ThV.aUthprf rtalW^ , 

':ajh jkgiilng !bi^® S 
4hd.ep&it!w1tf& 
tJie^sblMaon V 

iWnflv'iv.'W-- Vf J--';? ^ .;v. .JW' 'I:.-;;-'*.;/ 


‘Bread or Blood’ H 

a 

cir - Isharc with Redmond O’Han- a 
ufl -Betier than the books". Com- 
SL arv May 8) an admiration for the * 

i^&uMCSts. bore little relation to 
L(f«. Hov«v- 

S^lke him, I feel no need to beat 
5i(json about the head on account of 
lbs. ^ 

He accuses Hudson of being “twee" 
odpreoccupied wifothe “quainrand j 
*B «amples of him being so. Hud- ^ 
STcould be those things, rarely, j 
ttouah the "iweeness" of words tike ^ 
S" and “little” to our cars ought ( 
Bbe qualified by some sense of the j 
«8iiiloftimeandcon»quentchange j 
fibe weighting of the words, but his j 
iM.when he is read extensively, is as 
{Urt.evenaschilllng.BsMrO’Hanlon ^ 
could wish. , 

He saysit was a relief to discover the ] 
television series -was “tough, disci- , 
dhwl, reridusly attempting historical , 
a^cy . . . possessed a stroM jilot , 
ttii wtll-deflned characters". Wy im- ] 
diation, W. H. Hudson is, and pos- , 
leues, none of these things. Well, as , 
bf lougimess, I have mentioned that j 
ilRidyi as for discipline, Joseph Con- , 
nd went to school to him in order to , 
fixowr how he gained his effects - i 
*H« writes as the grass grows”; as for ] 
tcoiricy, naturalists today treat his ., 
ohservaiioris with profound respebt ! 
Hd, as for “strong plot" etc, I wonder 
9 ur O'Hanlon has read Ei Ombu. 

On tbe whole it seems unlikely that a 
M Ford Madox Ford mentioned in 
fe same breath as Henry James, 
kKph Conrad and Stephen Crane, 
twn Edward Thomas regarded with 
m.ashis spiritual father, could be foe 
Myduddy suggested by .. Mr 
(fifalon. , 

. Tai^lse one good thing (the tele'vi- 
MMdei), it is surely unnecessary to 
fenpt to destroy another?. 

P. J. kavanagh. 
Spirrowthom, Elkstonei nr Cbel-' 
wam, Gloucestershire OL^ 9PX. 

Si. “ Wiat Redmond O’Hanlbn 
(Commentary. May 8) is. font 
Blood coataiaed more mate- 

ptofuriherite message than could be 

Jwm Hudson. But md Hudson have 
■wdravm upon al all? Few lovers of 
*Sn«pfierd’s Life value it as a rfe- 
[fJWVe tract for the times. Those 
«erc« their right to love Hud-r 
wo I remarkable four de force found 
|*7;oHlc recognizabie material other 
Jonanw. If;, Peter Smith’s real 
U correctly .'difeemed by 
then Snuth would have 
«oe to.ufe GharleA Kingsley 
^Hudion^'iie: could have inseridd 
four^' of Alton ' Locke .’uii'- 

'■ "^’OBOteBY ROBINSOK. , 
[j^y^b^'ry Street, Vrtitchurch, 


I ^'r.^HW.R'Hudsori biowaphef 
Redmond D’Han- 
(Ctomrtentaty, May 8) W\ 
*be: relatloDWP ';bd‘' 

: ^B^^BRC.i^vWbn'^iesjJ read 
book', 

; J^«fd#'.L^,;iht6 pfoper pefs- 


e^appredatedthaf 
, a work Df fictlbp. Milcjl ' 
^>|iudson's. pym observa- 
' “'"‘"’fcfares^ODytheSouth 
. ;>tttthe gmtW'pait 
' liAwesfs.-^'aJito 

-^tdihUcchbea of. 


tion - the circumstances of ‘^Caleb’s" 
birth in the second episode, for inst- 
ance - do not feature in the book and 
are presumably fictitious. 

To summarize: relatively little of the 
total content of A Shepherd's Life 
appears in Bread or Blood. 

DENNIS SHRUBSALL. 

6 Courtwood Close, Salisbury, Wilt- 
shire SPl 2RX. 

Sir, - It would be a pity if either 
Redmond O’Hanlon's arro^nt review 
or Bread or Blood's stridenumprovisB- 
tions on /4 Shfpherd's Life put reople 
off reading the book. Mr O’Hanfon 
does not appear to have read it, and 
most of it Is absent from Bread or 
Blood, whatever one thinks of that 
series. 


Writers and 
The Arts Council 


, , ,, 




Why should one agree that Conrad’s 
“actual” opinion oflHudson is neces- 
sarily contained in “an unpublished 
review found amongst bis papers" 
rather than elsewhere? Hudson was 
not one of “those that go about crying 
up the excellence of the world", nor is 
he “insistently condescending to his 
rural subjects". Hudson's attitudes 
vary from subject to subject - from 
individual to individual - and he is 
never condescending: it is bard to think 
of a book' less condescendine to a 
“rural subject” than A Shepherd^s Life. 
Nor was its author “uneasy about his 
social class”; he was bom of American 


parents in Argentina, and this reve him 
a detachment that makes him mective- 
ly classless. He was not much drawn to 
upper-class rural life, nor was he much 
interested in class conflict, though 
Bread or Blood chooses to focus on this 
incessantly. He was not importunate - 
he had foe clearest respect for Caleb 
Bawcombe’s reticence and privacy, 
which must of course be discarded for 
.foe ends ofBBC tefeviilon. Hudren is 
not “fbreve'r comparing the downs to 
the pampas", nor can one simply 
declare that his writing about England 
is diminished by the “gap at the bare” 


of an i^geiUine childhood. It was that 
"gap at foe base”, combined with his 
powers of observation,' that gave his 
vision of many aspects of English life 
and nature an unencumbered clan^ 
that can still disturb people like Mr 
O'Hanlon who are obviously happier 
with something cosier ariti more famil- 
iar - like Brfiad or Bipod. (Tliefe are 
other ways of lapsing into rentimental- 
Ity besides rbapsodizing about man- 
golds,) 

' MALCOLM DBAS. 


Sir, ^ Ian Rowland Hill must ^ 
speak up for the interests of his 
members, of course, but his concern 
for members of llie Arts Council Lit- ^ 
erature Panel, offered such "serious ^ 
affront” by Charles Osborne, is, at ^ 
least in my own case, misplaced (Let- ^ 
ters. May 8). As a retent member of ^ 
the Panel and, until its demise, the ® 
Literature Finance Committee, I . 
must admit candidly to having abet- ' 
ted in the award of grants to * 
mediocre writers, as well as some 
excellent ones. The existence of an 
annual allocation of funds inclines 
one to err, if one errs at nil, in the 
direclion of libernlity. The standards 
applied by- the Finance Committee, 
though perfectly defensible in the 
context of prevailing policy, were not 
the most stringent. There are 
respectable arguments, for subsidizing 
mediocre writers — arguments to do 
with nourishing a widely dispersed 
literary culture. I don’t subscribe to 
them, and the policy of grants to 
writers struck me increasingly, in 
application, as a curious use of public 
money. Our inability to spend the 
full allocation (it was never our task 
to “find sufficient writers of stature" 
— simply to offer a view on applica- 
tions received) was further evidence 
that thepolicy needed to be reconsi- 
dered. To present the results of that 
reconsideration ns if it were a fiat of 
Charles Osborne's is, of course, an 
affront to the panel members who 
devoted time and effort to discussion 
of the question. 

FRASER STEEL. 

33 Moss Lane, Alderley Edge, 
Cheshire, 

Sir, - What a lot of hypocrisy is being | 
displayed by, among others, profes- 
sional writers as a rreull of Charles 

Osboine,literatuFedirecU)roftheAr(s 

Council, conceding what everyone 
(sic) hen acknowleo^d for years,; that 
’^iHedlocrlries" have received grants 
from tbe Council. It is only necessary 
to real/ the works of some Of those who 
have reeved grants to recognize that. 
It is proper that Ian Rbwiand Hill, 
general secretary ofthe Writers' Goild, 
in bis letter to yo\i (May 8) should rdsist 
Mr Osborae^s value judgment as, 

.. I Sa L MA* 4 a 1 pt 1 t> af 


doesn't need the money", which was 
completely to miss the point. 

Even if Iain Crichton Smith and 
George Mackay Brown - let alone 
William Golding, Muriel Spark or 
Graham Greene > could be persuaded 


Pierre 'Louys 

Sir, - Your reviewer, P.R. Fawcett, 


sponsored them - members of the 
writers' Guild (of which I am in many 
ways proud to be a member) or the 
Society of Authors, non-mediocrities 
all? 

Mr Rowland Hill writes that Mr 
Osborne's remarks are “a serious 
affront not only to those writers but 
also to the members of foe Literature 
Panels who made the original deci- 
sions". What was a serious affront to 
the members of the literature panels 
was that , because of the system, second 
and third-rate writers tended to be the 
ones sponsored for handouts.- What 
Charles Osborne, together with suc- 
cessive chairpersons and members of 
the literature panel, should be criti- 
cized for is not doing something about 
the procedure years ago. 

GILES GORDON. 

9 St Ann’s Gardens, London NWS 
4ER. 


to Debussy, published in the Revue de 
Muslcologie. They arc cited in the 
bibliogi^hy under the name of the 
editor, Edward Lockspeiser. Moreov- 
er, an important passage from one of 
them is quoted on page 42, with the 
relevant reference being given in the 
notes. Contrary to Mr Fawcett's state- 
ment, my book also contains various 
inidits. 

More importantly, Mr Fawcett's re- 
marks re^tting the absence of any 
study of Lou^&’s works betray his luck 


of familiarity with critical writings on 
the subject. Otherwise he would know 
Giorgio Mirnndola’s Important study 
of the works in his Pierre Loins 

i Milan, 1974), as well ns the interesting 
Hcrre Lou^s e i mlti decadenii by 


Marlella di Mnlo (Rome, 1979). 

H.P. CLIVE. 

Carleion University, Ottawa KIS 
5D6. 

7o (Ac editor’ Is eontinued overfeitf 


Gower 
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wAftafopt to'dfain'arize 

thA foots iri so 
.talhfoexh.MdfeoV!' 
d 4 fold foe IxihA 
iWlng;tbathe,h‘(id 
l^iting-all rife j[a^. 
ffo^LKwre fomily 


St Antony’s College, Oxford 0X2 • 
6JF.'-'' 

Ihering’s 

Descendants 

..Sir, - !Eugene Kamenka, in his 
revieW-artlcle (May 1), is nustakre in 
sUtmg mat G.R. Elton is a direct 
descendant of Rudolf- von foeitog, 
although !:.• he is, rifot about Olivia 
Newton-Johp. PWreawf ' Kam^kas 
'copfuriqni< may be due to tbcfM^ that 
Elton’s fothef, foe. clWj^ 

Victor BBifenberg, bort tbd Aamto name, . ; 
as my grandfather 
of jurisprudence ’ « 

Although: .Bltop’s.,rwdfet^^^^^^ 
tttine ' were; brofoefei" >t'' t, tip laiter 

who ' teanied ■: ihpHipg’a 
HelOiieV^ grandmotrer, -fodriiiga : 
I'yJifc, indifieatSly, tfeced.her anreati^ 

. '!to Luthox., . 

, MissNjbwUm-Jdhn.foffoebeh^^ 

iyas tlfe Mfc P* the physj^t Mw3^ 

. i^atiorial ^umi^ri^: Center^ ?Q 
, Bbx;12256,' 

. , North ^Una. 277^, . ; ;■ 

' ' ' .'i!: : ’ ' r^ ' 

■feiiiew(MaVlJ)jjf 

' itasW 0 Mll*. 


what he did as and when be did. But Mr 
OaDorne has always had a sense of the 
ridiculous which not all writers have or 
can afford to have. 

' I was a member of the literature 
panel of the Council during; foe fort 
mur years of its existence in foe' 19oW 
and. It seemed to me- then that the 
qec«jslty (for, I was told,, legal reaso^ 
to do vrifo the relationship between the 
Arts Council arid the Treasury) for 
writers wishing tb apply. for grants to be 
sponsored by,' a$ the application, fom 
. had it, “responrible members of' the 
i liferaiy pro^ri’^iyaa ^ feh^ 
;.ahd: ftrtdiQUS.: Thofe.^Twpnslble 

toerabere”; of Jhe .'‘pr0^esslon;: 

duded, as well .as wnten, pnbl^ra 
ud jiterary.-editors;'-;. 


fashfenableid femeirtjjMar^^^ 
i^ say, lam Crifoton fimithjri Ooan ^ 

wished to applyfor Agraritlaridi'ns fer 
as I know; neither dlfab) arid had npt. 
SeenfofoUlar Mfoia rrejionuble 
bef of foe li(erai:y ptofeatloh; he could 
not even bayo been coli^^ 

. so i l and a few oihelrB 

argued; if , foe ,^beiv; living wifert In 
the liirisiiage r foEinstcmrei ;w2II(ain' 
Golirift Muriel SpAfo; or Graham 
areme - were;hot proMred, Wj to put 
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CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC 
POLICY REVIEW 

Votump 7: Number 1 
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; Bhouldbe'.fo oursocieiy. 

0 566 00l399 6 £10.50 hardback 
0 566 00454 2 £5.95 paperback : 

SECURITY IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 

The international Institute for 
• Strategic Studies 
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demands, of rapid modernization, the 
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to the editor 


T .illV given by the review, 

kjwi .0 J^avr [i oiigiii in all fairness lo be made 

Sir, - [ am sorry not to have been your renders that Mr Disch's 

ble to reply b^ore this to the tetter oi^servations should be confined lo 

nm Al»van/4ai> K4i,ivlAy,U iimJ no^mc nriainnllu nnhlicFiaH 


about a remark i made in renewing output which, written in con- 

(March 6) Lawyers in Earh Modem temporary style and idiom, may 
Europe and America (ed W. Prest). '^ore in keeping with his taste. 
One of l^he essays in that volume, I HOWARD SERGEANT 

suggested, indicates that “before the nn a ^ n j n> . 
sixteenth century Scots law simolv did burwood Road, Walton>on> 
not existM also added that it would be Surrey KTJ2 4AL, 

injudicious at thaltime to consider the ^ „ 

implications of this bombshell, but it Short StoriPC 
seems that 1 bought myself yen little . 

fimH ku Clixh C!r _ Vol«Tlfina 


La Sorcellerie ' ^ 

Famtl*T’*'’b*"k“n%/°^w“""^ in“a%umber stMk^New^Y^^ 

Fawt-Saada’s book, Deadly Words, sayings, e g “een Jantje van liiden”* . ’ 

reviewed by Lucy Mair (May 1). She somebody who cuts comers. ' , *««kes no sense lo Isv 

arSlias ^hllt Tfihnill/I nova Sll/^ ersf** *TJ "SfOk 


seems tnai i nought myself very little word for -V “ * “ 

time by such cowardly caution. Mr Sir, — Valentine Cunningham’s gorcerv” It 

Murdoch, authorofthe essay in cues- review of Joyce Carol Oateses new thercK no F^SSh ^ 

tion. wishes to dissociate hlrielflrom collection of short stories, A Seitll- oMos^d^o^fi?^^^ 

my remark on the grounds that "the Education (March 20), bec.nn 

creation of the common law of Scot- ‘h's wny: “Short stories are higlily and^wit?h^aft»w 

land was an achievement ... of the determined forms of fictions. Tliey trandaii «ikf J °®“. ured to 

Middle A^”. I naturally accept his ®re always about to end. and shortly^ dudlM in the 

expert opinion but would respectfuUy S® tliey ve come to specialize in the 

su^t that it is one hardrio bl short sharp shock, the twist in the Zande 

inferred from his demonstration that the punchline. They attract, in 

the royal Court of Sessions, instituted short, nnstily surprising, inevitably {«» Mill?? SUf S?”* ^ Cather- 

in the 1530s, was needed to get the violent ends. ' me Allen but by • 

bnd^ da^s “to forsake private war- Reading those dogmatic sentences CATHErtnp n n t cm 

fare fortitigationasameansofresolv- one felt flie nasty £ock Mr Cunn- L^iHERlNE CULLEN. 

inn lhfill‘disnill<>s" Mrww'Sallu einnA «t*Sa iMnliaM, ■ nia 


would have been unnecessary to invent rather to the 

the un^nly word 'unwltcher, to trans- he cites. 

late rfftorce/feur*’. I did not invent the r c WFSSpt c 

word "unwltcher’’ os can be ascer- „ ^ WbbSELS. 

tamed by a look at the OED. Lucy „ van Ostadelaan 32, Krimpen a/d 

Mair believes that “there is no French ^ssel, The Netherlands. 

word for witchcraft as oppos^ to 

sorcery’’. It would be truer to say that 

there is no French wotd for sorcery as 

opposed to witchcraft. 5orre//ei'/e and POBtS Affailict 

sorcery are false friends. Sorcellerie * ^gmilal 

and witchcraft have been used to thfi Romh 

translate each other for centuries (in- J3U111U 


•H.vivi iMiBauuii na n ■ii«niisiH resoiv- one icii me nasty snock Mr Cunn- 
ing their disputes", especially since this ingham alludes to passing violent- 
point is linked to siatements according ly through the surprised reader 
towlnch Iherestofsocietyrcceivediis and on into such short stories as 
law from_ tlie great landed families "The Man Who Would Be Kfno" 


CATHERINE CULLEN. 
33 rue Croulebarbe, Poril 


law from tlie great landed families 
(hrou^ the feudal web of local here- 
dilable jurisdictions which persisted In 
Scotland until 1747" and “in the high- 
lands the word of the chief was law . . . 
with little reference to lowland 
law 3 /eTs", Mr Murdoch rightly enmha- 
sizes the notable separateness of ^t- 
land; do I understand that this separ- 
ateness extends to the meaning to be 
given to the term “common law"? 

^ G. R. ELTON. 

Qare College, Cambridge CB2 TTL. 

‘Selected Poems’ of 
Howard Sergeant 

Sir, — I am obliged to Stewart 


’The Man Who Would Be King" 
[Kipling), “The Bensl in the Junde” 
J^esT; “Araby’’ (Jc^), “Prelude" 
^nsfield), “The Secret Sharer” 


Yankees 


Dariing" (Chekhov), me word Yankee, two'of th'em of ®"'y poet-meet 1' know of ever Vo 

Dutch origin. AUow me the pedantry *«ve attracted ah audience of any- 

Friends (PalcvO, The Secret Lfo of of pointing out two inaccurades, ‘king like 7,000 in Britain. ^ 

one“weaiPcamem?^^^^ Pint, the Dutch irords Jan Kees “a' con- 

Gogol’s “TTic Overcoat" rendered into English as fused, slightly dated, hut not unexcit- 

John Cheese. Keea is the diminutive of ‘"S impression" T>f the current 

;ould eo on fnr tim* CornaliiM. ChnACM i‘b ‘•Vanai* 'Doetrv wnriri" rmn, IBM* 


Poets Against 
the Bomb 

Sir, - Carol Rumens (Commen- 
tary, May 1) suggests that the read- 
ing by “Poets Against the Bomb" in 
Chelsea Town Hall “seemed to 
inherit something of the spirit of that 
■ **?«5/®PP®u‘U? the Albert Hall 
m 1965’, and that “with fourteen 
performers ... it certainly scored 
over its predecessor as lo length". In 
fact the first Albert Hall session 
with eighteen poets, ran virtually 
non-stop for foui: and a half hours -~ 
longer than 

the CND gig. More to the point, 
only a few hundred attended the lat- 
ter, whereas "its predecessor" is the 
only poet-meet 1 know of ever to 


^ . ^uu'^eese. Nees IS me diminutive of ‘"e impression” the current 

One could go on for some time Cornelius. Cheese is "Kaas" in Dutch, ‘Poe^ry world’’ from last month’s 

. !5® masterly short close, but certainly not to be confused reading. She might have derived an 

lories that do not answer to Mr with “Kees". equally excUIng, and rather less 


I . 'I ' I i bl 

' ■ f 5 1' M 

;■ ■ 
] ■ 

'■;i- It ',fe- i 


ciiiim examples of masterly short 
stories' that do not answer to Mr 
Cunningham’s description. The twist 
he administers to the tail (which Mr 
Cunningham jocularly spells “tale”. 


Second, the diminutive of Jan is 
Jantje, not Janke. thus Jan Kees and 

Jlintl .1 ar* eimnlm, 


. IIIJV IIUIUIIIU UU 

taken from volumes published in }b vices and pitfalls as if they were 
1946. and .1954, though this impor- ‘trescapable, and -even in some way 
lant piece: of informanon was omit- fumirable. Hls description mav verv 


dated one irom the "Poetry Olym- 
pics bunch at Westminster Abbey 

OH, 1 am oojiged to Stewart jocuiariy spells “tale”, r:;Vfr';:r‘ September, in that several 

Brown (Letters, -for pointing - j . 0?ford.vyjlt).4 limits,! Ski^^ ^ younger poets held forth alonuside 

out .that practically^ all :tlie- poeS ?««>; misrepresents the t>6s^ their-eiaers; in divehtelv InveStw 

Included In . my Sheeted Poems were siWkties of the .form while holding up °y*"*®®*^vDutra settlers to debate bardic styles — John CooMr riari^ 

lateen frrtm unliii««B s- its v ees nnd nlirall. tr tk... ^ '-“oper 1_iarice, 


! "®®UI It in New 0 , 

did draw most deliberaKt 
energies which came to»X?J 
iQcubr conHuence under iR 

toTo 

of beS''3L“‘l2 
nationalism but, particut^ ai^ 
effort 10 gel the organizaiioo’olij 
ic communications back 
hands of the poets. " 

MICHAEL HOROVnz. 

s.™^oioMir*' ^ 

‘The Burning 
Pestle’ 

regard to Stxfct 
Wells’s review of tjie RSC Mrf* 
Burnifu Pestle (Comraentaiy.wifli 
may I point out that in b 
Beaumont^ text and Bogdaw'iiD 
duction Ralph is the gn^i 
lice and not his son as is twice and 
This mistake seems also to cut U 
on the reviewer’s understaDdiit 
"Beaumont's atnictures” whkkik 
RSC production is alleged to iot» 
mine. 

GRAHAM LA% 

57 Stanley Road, firlgbloo, £d 
Sussex. 

Christopher Booker's Gmh 
A Moscow JounleU tevieiW4tt4i 
TLS of AprH10,'is alto pliblisMjr 
Faber 'as a paperbuk (fit 
0 571 11763 5). 


' nayepDeen '.wiser to! include recent- rano.tnem and cannot say. But 1 do 

work to provide. Some kind of bal- - Orac? Paley whispering to _____ 

. aiwe.! but it: iyas oh thb stierigth' of 'James: ^ 7"^' ^ 

the.heltetioo-as it siaods Ihatl'.wais ' thankjeoodness. But who s Tfte Co/icfte Oat- Peter HEBBLEmwArra’s' mn«r ■•..mBnt c™ riw** 

; i Sinoe a Iqtally incorrect 'impressto^ ^etjmeky^^S"^*-^*^^ Arfo/J?e*RS/;PM^^ anSL'^UnivSty 

V ■ ' -^Tw’ "-'i*'' ■ ■'■ ■ ■ ■ Barhbll’s most recont'book Is A. L. Rowse's most recep^i* 

:'>'-i^$idlailum^:I^ ; rsrZS. 

K«n T r’^i, ' a .Of ^ford. book is 1?80. ‘ 

1975. . .V ,.h. U„ive„i„:of Eai. A|^ 

' Sso, 19 ^?*"** ^ .'WkwaL IR^ is Senior Lecoirer in 

, Prepublicauoii price Ondl SI August 1^81: ' : ■ ^ ^.'jJBB^LffiisC^CholeProf^ . . Roger ScRyiON’s books 

/i,K - " V ^- . V Cioih DM 27B;0b (£60:00) ' 5£w ***^^^^^ u ^ AestheHcs of Arckitecim,^ 

,<U.K. customers ma/ order at ateriing prices.! : 1 ®rP*ferd. He is Uie editor.pf The MeatilM ^Conser^i} 

'■■m. 1 ^ ■' ■ ' : ' ^ocumeHti- on Human Rlihts ^ ^ 

' e?c.)'l^^^ “ possible, rejects, walled towns, ™ pubhshed eR^IIcr this j^af!' sboftly, - 

1 ® survey Ipcadon^ referenu.' nh«dral aVu 1 : . . • • I QAWENT 8 fc*S btOBrftDh'v. hf . Sdence . 15 ^ 7 ,, / * . .,:C. , . sy \ » - 
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Among this week’s contributors 


Sir Jambs Richards was etitlord 
Archlteciufvl /?ev/ewimni 

Robin Robbins is a lecturer » £|i 
at the Univerelty of $he^« ; 

A. L. Rowse's most M 
Shakespeare’s Globe, 199i- 

Sir Stcvbn Runciman's mod R( 
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Symbolizing the scenery 

By Brian Harrison 


^ W« ftllWKIHUai V 

W.A. SEYMOUR {Editor): shire Plate 

A Kbtory of the Ordnance Survey Map^Penlyne 
Wpp. B plates. FoUcestonet Dawaon. 

Sllnid" 

■. even fossilize t 

Anyone who can resist the fascination place-names. 
d i map mus' be cold and unim- 
rinative indeed, for it is a symbol of Not the least 
te ingenuity and effort man deploys difficulties was 
j laimng control over his environ- accommodation, 
tneni. But it also offers pleasures of a Tower of Lond 
inorc ephemeral kind. With Britain’s Office to move 
Oidnance Survey maps, there is not ton, and then in 
<dy harmony of colour and elegante destroyed mud 
d design to delight the eye (how is it hard-won recor 
Ktuilly possible to get such richness been fully duplk 
d detail so neatly and unconfusedly i960s did it get 
fU place?); there is also a wealth of accommodation. 
jfchKolosieol detail to tempt the his- - 
Sdi^^lhe hint of long-loSt sidin». 
iiafom and junctions to charm ttie 
nilivjy enthusiast; the lure of sc- ^'rej- ' hese 
riuded parks and forgotten arbours to ^®" 
tnirunce the romantTc; the tangle of '”®, ‘“J 
crazy rivers, obscure footpaths and 
l5,,ibta Clifts to cornT off the 
idtenlurous— not to mention the S® 
mtorjst's and cyclist’s multitudinous "* 


the orthography of the Glamorgan- seaports of the early industrial period, affairs, and for economizing on 
shire Plate of the Ordnance by the railways of the 1840s, by the govemmcnl expenditure by enlisting 
Map^Penlyne Castle, Penlynn Cos- roadbuilding of the 1930s, by the the voluntary labour of ine public- 
lie, and Pennlline Castle near Cow- motorways of the 196%. Boundaries spirited. From its earliest days, the 
bncke: can you obtain correct infor- patterns of settlement are trans- Survey was able to gel its work moni- 
matron if any one of these is right?" formed by shifts in the sources of tored by local voTuntcers, whether 
The Survey did much to stabilize and Industrial .energy, by changes In farm- they were local clergv’men advising on 
even fossQize the spelling of local ing methods and by the extensive place-names or annowrian societies 
place-names. housebuilding that has gone on locating a tumulus. Wien compiling 

throughout the twentieth century, his historical maps, Crawford between 
Not the least among the Survey’s Between the wars it was at last rec- the wars drew upon a whole network 
difficulties was the problem of ognized that up-dating the Survey of Informal contacts so as to refine 
accommodation. In 1841 a fire in the needed to be continuous rather than the aocurRcy and completeness of bis 
Tower of London caused the Map periodic. product. 


Office to move down to Southamp- 
ton, and then in 1940 Hitler's bombs 
destroyed much of the Survey’s 
hard-won records before they had 
been fully duplicated. Not till the late 
1960s did it get its first purpose-built 


periodic. product. 

L7mhi,lr,w«. sSnita’rv^IId .‘° rnn.l mum pTodi.cli.Hy 


accommodation. and speed of production. If govern- 

To overcome these and other dif- on enclosures, the deniands^of the '"e'lin^'requircmenis, retnil 
ricullies, formidable qualities were census and of town and country plan- 

required. These were not lacking in a ning, the land registration demanded I® Prerilct, product on schedules n the 
mJn like Colby, who dedicated his by tie land reforhicr and the conser- ®" 

life to the Sur^y from 1801 till his Gallon demand™ by the ami- e®«ly gc‘ ®«t ®f Phnse. 
retirement in 1846; for twenty-six of quarian— oil these bring increasing Nor is (he situation always lielped 
those years he was superintendent, and diverse pressures to bear on the by the fiflli perennial difficulty: (he 


fn off The those years he was superimendent. 

3'i°udlniu‘, ninSnl“lm“BS 

t!. .C.S no end ,0 U.e plea,. “labou. hin. nn air of wil, fefSHSlSS 
S’ M?n“a f4o-:'‘.?a“‘'S"c;adT:' hl’n. Si S' SSlS f— 

mSed, ^lanribly ano'S^hflhal gff ^ 0 “® ‘ted \&““«ra'rlSb!e S>nte“"o" IMBHurflurr "»4l“ 

iwrcM in maps Is notfireably greater ??J®i‘ l"8 ‘he First World War, remarkable picture, so that ir remains a 

incHie men than among women, and uLuf ^ to hnye on S* matter for surprise that the maps gel 

Jcamly greater in south .than 1®^^“®’ u m published at a% let alone Uiat they 


mapmaker. 
Still nil 


disruptive 


continuous need tn respond to icch- 
nologlcul change. By the 1850s the 


IJl'frSnf All who «rved undar bin. In 

S£rafs v'lhr^c^.: =, «idnr;rtob 

SSSSS fria’'«!;tnnsfc"’rr 

wwwd for so long? boy, and take a beef-steak with 

Ibe hislory of Ordriance Survey me' . . , or 'Come to the-lecture at the 
■m^ng K a tale of. minor heroism London Instittilion, and let us take li 
.ttdpmeverance well worth the tell- chop by the way' So dedicated was 
Its origins lie in the. late Colby to die Survey that when 
cjpitteflth century's conjuncture of Pariiameni failed to vote sufficient 
<^|ional scientific need, military money for it he forewent his salary 
rcqiiremeni (in Scotland), and for at least five years to help fill the 


Scotland), 


boning private initiative in the gap, and was never reimbursed. 
Pfo3«tton ol county maps. ^ ^is career, the one- 

'Hw obstacles to be overcome were inch survey had got tip to the Hull- 
v^inklable. Here, . as with the early Preston line, . Ireland had been sur- 


Ii^^inklabie. Herf, . as with (he early 
there was Kosiility to ihb.very 
.Simon Woolcot, .Tor example, 
|S<lfina the ibrrain in North Devon 
Ib 04, faced “insults and inter- 
5^s". Surveyors had lo be 
trit-ppinfs and benchmarks 
^whlied { 04 OO pliiar markets had 

^ set ilD thrmiahniii fha miintrv 


veyed and .published at sbe inches to 
the mile, and the six-inch survey of 
Scotland was under way. The Ord- 
nance Survey's team was. skilled 
enough by the 1860s to be required 
for Durboses well beyond the mapping 


trit-Doims and benchmarks for purposes well beyond the mapping has surely been the Survey's series of 

gofcned (6,500 pliiar markets had of the united Kingdom; in 1864-65, historical maps, pioneered from the 

W W up throughout the country . , for instance, its mapping of Jer^em jgjOs by the splendidly Individualistic 

lone distances travelled, at helped to Improve, the pUgrina 0 Q S Crawford; the latest of them, 

wwjBKWt the aid of the railways; water-supply and sanltaltom : md m Norman Conquest, 

hazards;©^ 1868-dflls mapping pf Siba^ appeared (n 1974. 

.. 1 .• ‘Dioucu seno* 

the Survey's 


m H.UV.U.I g U.V ucimicu uvcisvua published at all, Ict alohe Uiat they 

Kn8'’‘lhl S™ J'' wir™ ‘ "‘s'’ 

— des|rite all the deslniclion, decen- But it is time to turn (o (he book 
tralization and disruption— the total that has given rise to these reneebons, 
annual number of cylinder revolutions and it is praise indeed to say that the 
in map printing rose iwenty-four-fold. labour involved in compinng it is 

..Commenting oa the. Survey in ■■_ ... 

1886, Blackwood's - Edinburgh '• ^ _ 

Afaga:i/ie saw its military element as nnlV tlAndV 

"at once the framework, the back- IKIIlWj y 

bone, the substratum on which the 

stability of the whole body spends". 3IIOrCI3DIC ^UIQC 
Yet here is a militanr operation 

whose general social u% in thC ICeV feieteilCC 

peacetime is > patent. Ihe Survey ■ 

therefore seems something of an ttiA Ui 

anomaly lo those LJberal end Labour SUIIAvvIS lUr U18? 1 % 

politicians whose outlook' on. the ^ « « £i V _ 

world assumes ah inevitable conflict tlAlQ Qf n llfllfl U 

between the demand of war and |he . 

needs of education. Indeed, one of 1rfi/\uy1piH(Fga 

twenHeth-cenlury Britain’s most 

attraedve educailonaJ . succhss-stories 


reminiscent of the work that the Sur- 
vey hns itself entailed during the past 
two centuries. Like the enterprise it 
describes, the book is one or those 
academic pro|ects that proceed 
quietly on their way over a loiu 
period, requiring great tact and dedH 
cation from Incir naviutors, and 
reaping unending gratitude from sub- 
sequent scholars once (hey have got 
into port. 

Launched in 1963, this first com- 
prehensive study of the Survey's his- 
tory ran into a host of difficulties. The 
first editor was killed in o motor acci- 
dent in 1970, and the second had to 
withdraw in 1974, by which time 
uneven progress had been made on 
the various chapters. 1976 saw a final 
draft complete, but radical structural 
alterations then seemed nccessnry, 
and two further years were alisorbed 
in re-arrunging the material; by wlilch 
time tlie project had lost all chance of 
government funding for its publica- 
tion. So we must bo picased that the 
bcKik has appeared at all, and con- 
gratulate both tlie contributors, on the 
wealth of valuable iiiformutlon it hns 
collected, und the publishers on Its 
handsome presentation. 

llie contributors are not historians, 
but geographers, librarians and map- 
makers. llie restructuring of 1976-78 
has disperscil their contributions 
throughout the book’s Ihirly-flvc 
chapters, and authorship of any one 
section is not readily identifiable; this 
Is therefore a collaborative work in 
the best sense. Tlioroudily 
documented, with twenty-seven plates 
(some of them in colour) and a BpoU 
index, it draws extensively on official 
I administrative records and parlia- 
inentary papers, and manats to 
bridge over the gap created in the 



•WberliravediniheremotestofspotSi to resolve problems 

A..:., . larship. By 1875 


phptogriiphs: and automated meth^ Wara so much in request 
^^king have not entirely elltnl- nveiseas that it published an accouqt 


^nking have not entirely elltnl- overeeas that it published an accouqt 
^ 81^ dangers;;. ip the'printapf of them in. that year. 

A aim 

iSS • Ctor .he oSBlan* Survey 

faufaed.' It, is hardly sbrorlsInE to hteflnvays hadastrong milltary com- 
^ tliata^ late as 1972 DaSdD«^^^ ponejtt) were essential to ultoa c 


0 . 0. S. Crawtbrd; ibe latest of them, 
Britain before the Norman Conquest, 
appeared In 1974. 

But (he Survey is also In some ways 
diEficult for the Right to RssimUaie as . 
well, end here lies the third of. its 
major difficulties:' the ambiguiur of, its 
relationship with the stele. For the 
Surveyls continuous growth offers a 
perennial affront to the more doi> 
trioaire twentieth-century: enthusiast 
for private enterprise. There have 


mbiual nted, aiid :Ab<iut the; markeilrig 


enjoy etefttrtc lighting ™ SI 

»ana;Ww-nQt Hnkca fp^o the: * 

•iJ£ftil teleehQnB A»hirf.m riii% operation m ea 




as .1«9, at; the 


nteps regards : ^ a ; source -of dmul- 
t^eous peril'ind proflL ; ' 

bnei of The Su^e/4 ritejdr dllficui- 
ties havbeen, ti|B impact; irigde^by 


fiut this is n6t.thpla^te::t0 narrate . U . A.' 

amw.the hfetory; which, 5s amdv. Srfeady by the, 1930s the .require-, 

; told In foe volume un^f reyteiV.'S^f-, goveirimeitt lt8etf.,WetejWte^^ , 


The only handy, 
affordable guide to 
the key reference 
sources for the whole 
field of human 
knowledge 

A. J< Wolford's WM-yolume Guide 10 JZe/erence Af ormetf has for 
; many years been the refeiMce librarian’s tade macum. Nowi with the 
publication of the concise editioni this comprehensive critical guide 
is available in a handy format, at a price to suit the individual, 
WalfardPs Coneise Guide to Reference Afoi^nf retams all the features 
that have made the full edidon such a valued reference tool: 

it origiiiBl and succinct cridcal annotations ' 

•k key, authoritative review quotations 

k ftUl bibliograp^ reference 

Ik vast range of publications included 

Ik dear system of headings, subj-headings and cross-references 

'jk bvecseas and foreign igngi^ 

ITdifofdri Con^ to 

k for Individual tesearehers,pn)viding thein with a jsetfect 
stni^board for the initiri stages of their wor^ 

:: > ibrUbniriaiisin snudlerUbrgrleSj where limited space, and funds 
; resold- foe/scdjjte'o^ 'y.^: . . 

iir for studeh^ peetUng to disoovqr aiid consult the authoritative ' ' 

- sbuKtefo/ 

■.434‘psg« 1(SBN0'8S^^^^ 

' Bi4.7StoM$eptemberl981; I' i 


Library Assflicilatioa 1^ 


0 


i 

' wnoso Unpi,6Ui<»>n4|'i-’i 

esupaslxfo.; ' 



• 1 - ' : 

.. _ -1^.11. ilibf Min 

nHflPir ' 


'fo: ^b^wDte]tertiitjmtiI4bnryAitedithmAih 
. * ' Uf|d^ WC1|B*7^A r . 

■i ^IteN lehd ini afiiUy dei^pdve i^i jW Coi^ GuUii te k^bhnee 
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Survey's own records by the bombs of 
1940. 

The book reflecLs some of the 
defects of its sources; it cakes the 
administrative viewpoint, rarely por- 
trays the employee's situation, and 
more readily expresses the perfective 
of the producer than of the consumer. 
Yet it provides the essential frame- 
work within which future studies will 
comforiabty operate. 

For at least two reasons, a 
historian-reviewer has no right to 
grumble here about the defects of 
layman's history. Only the lay his- 
torian possesses the technical exper- 
tise necessary for writina the history 
of the Survey; tlie profession^ his- 
torian could certainly not have coped 
with the technical tables, the formulae 
and the heavily specialist discussion 
whicli features in some of the chan- 
ters. 

Furthermore it is a reflection on 
the ima^nation of the professional 
historians when choosing their 
research topics that they have not 
hitherto alighted on inis subject, 
despite its importance and interest. 
For the modern period, the history of 
the British landscape seems to be 
consigned either to the geographers 
or to the agricultural historians, and 
nowhere docs it receive the sort of 
rounded and environmental treatment 
that Australians, for example, can 
relish in W. K. Hancock's Disco\‘eritte 
Momro (1972). 

The book suffers remarkably little 
from the absence of historical exper- 
tise. This is partly because in a 
pluralistic society the various sub- 
dopariments of national life have their 
own private chronologies, and only 
occasionally interact with national 
developments. Still, the professional 
historian would probably havd 
laboured more energetically to inte- 
grate the history of this specialist area 
with major national themes: with the 
history of transport, of technology, of 
inteMectual activity, of aericulture, of 
geography as an academe subject, of 
milita^ tactics and oignnizatEon, and 
of social investigation generally. 

Left to his own devices, the profes- ] 
stonal historian would probably show i 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

more concern with long-term de- 
velopments. He would give a clearer 

g icture of the successive stages in the 
urvey’s gradual advance towards 
completion and would promote clarity 
by lending more emphasis to the 


uwvsauvw 

. completion and would promote clarity 
by lending more emphasis to the 
major themes. He would also prob- 
ably give a clearer impression of the 
Survey's international standing: one 
repeatedly wishes to ask why. and in 
what respects, the British Survey sur- 
passed overseas rivals in the 
nineteenth century, and whether its 
supremacy is maintained in the twen- 
tieth. 

A professional historian might also 
have laboured more energetically to 
render the technical detail more Intel- 
ligible to the layman. At times the 
book reads as tnough it is designed 
only for experts whose hearts. leap up 
at ■ beholding "tacheometric detail , 
and who are unflustered by geodetic 
levelling, azimuths and Cassini's pro- 
jection; the basic procedure is not 
explained for the benefit of those not 
already in the know. 

None of this should deter the 
reader from persevering with this dif- 
ficult but in many ways fasdnating 
volume. And now that the subject has 
been opened up, It is to be hoped 
that professional historians will lake 
up many of the unanswered questions 
and explore the many mapmaking 
archives which have so far been 
allowed to lie neglected. 

Out academic needs are not the 
only consideration here. It would be a 
real boon if a reader possessing that 
rare combination of technical exper- 
tise and lay perspective, together with 
the necessary skill and courage, would 
distil the book's main features into a 
more popular study half os . long, 
which would do for the Ordnance 
Survey what. Derek Howse did last 
year for the history of standardized 
timekeeping in his Greenwich Time 
and the ptscovery of the Lorigltude. 
Certatniy nobody who reads this book 
will deny that the history of the Ord- 
nance Survey deserves to be more 
widely known. Meanwhile, for the 
professionals — whether historians or 
mapmakers — W. A. Seymour and his 
team have performed a major service. 


Sights of Suburbia 


By Andrew Saint 

^ON JBNKINSi 

The Companion Guide to Outer 
London 

237pp. Collins. £8.50. 

0 00 216186 9 

For some time now the London 
Tourist Board has been seeking, 
with limited success, to draw vis- 
itors out of Inner London.. Our 
capital, after ail, can boast suburbs 
as diverse and distinctive as those 
of any meat city; so it is sad to 
see the nordes gazing piteously in 
at the closed gates of the Palace 
or shuffling tightly about .the 
Abbdy and the Tower, when 
expensively restored Jewels like 
Chiswick and Marble Hill lack for 
visitors year after year. 

One trouble has been the 
absence of a reliable but readable 
nidebook for the “upper" end of 
Me tourist market— probably the 
only section of It that can be 
expected to sally much - beyond 
Hampton Court and Greenwich. 
The Buildings of England volumes 
on outer London and on Middlesex 
are among the most andent of that 
august series, and though the 
former is in the throes of a 
thorough updating it will never 
reach a very broad audience. Here, 
Merefore, Collins's ever-timely 
Companion series has scored 
anothm triumph. Spirited, personal, 
accessible and above all practical, 
Simon' Jenkins’s Outer London is 
in the best traditions of the sequ- 
ence. 

Of necessity, Mr Jenkins hag 
modelled his book on David 
Piper's Companion Guide to Lon- 
don (196^, which won universal 


Topographically, this produces 

some curiosities. Islington, for 

instance, though distinctly an 

. innw area in character, appears 
in this volume because Piper omits 
It, but various "outer" attractions 
Wee Chiswick, Kew and Hampton 
Court are covered In both books. 
Jenkins also allows himself to 
poach occasionally upon neighbour- 
ing counties. Since no self- 
respecting tourist stops at adminis- 
trative boundaries one must not be 
too pedantic about the matter, but 
some precise Indication of the terri- 
tory covered over and above the 
hali-hearied map on the endpapers 
would have been useful. 

Jenkins’s strategy for dividing up 
the terrain has been to fix upon 
the major . monuments that will 
attract visitors and build up an 
Itinerary (each in theory walkable) 
around them. Given the guide's 
likely clientele, this is a sensible 
step. But the regrettable corollary 
is that huge swathes, especially in 
East and south London where gal- 
leries and mansions are few and 
between, go undescribed. 
Editorial limitations upon space 
and cost probably had much to do 
with this. Outer London is less 
than half as long as Piper's book, 
and Its pages are less densely 
packed and printed than, for ex- 
®™pje, the recent exemplary pdr 
w Companion Guide vmumes on 
Wales. But may not the series’s ' 
tradition of keeping the narrative 




Books 

' ' the Arab countriesj 


E laudlts. Partly because his task 
as been the. harder, he does not 
attain auite so high a standard: to 
pluck plums in a larse and straggl- 
iiu orejiard . is more laborious t ^ n 
$amet U^ein fcoUv a few heavy- 
laden trees close to the house. 
Here and there Piper, not anU- 
cipating a successor, ^owed him- 
self to stray out of the centre, to 
ftensingtoQ natiu;a]ly, along the 
Thames, and (in' a coda) to ^points 
of interest beyond". Jenkins has 
had .'to divide the vast area of sub^ 
urban < London into mnnhedabie 
ebuhks whUe also fillip in and 
diound-his predecessor. 


going at ail costs ai^ have been a 
mndrance here? Ideal for the hotel 
bedroom, the books' style can be 
frustrating when space is so strictly 
rationed. Jenkins packs in all that 
be can and cheats skilfully to get 
in even more, but often it is still 
not enough. To instance a few 
omissions: there Is little on the 
airiiK of South London commons 
at G^bam, Wandsworth, Tooting 
and Streatham; nothing on the 
Nash house and Repton park at 
Southgate; little on the charms of 
Totteridge and MUl Hill (perhaps 
because the author suffered school- 
ing hereabouts): and nothing on 
the sylvan suburbs of Bromley, 
Bickley > and Chislehurst or on 
bleaker Bexley, with its compensat- 
ing attractions of Robert Taylor’s 
Danson Park and Philip Webb’s 
Red House for William Morris. 

Given these constraints, Jenkins 
Witw very well, peers Into many 
familiar and unfamiliar comers and 
rcaters to a wide range of tastes. 


npanan. He i, solid ™ i 

Ha«vi3 

ji.S'a’sajA 

5? . Harrow, DulwS w 
Richmond proud, and ilS 5 
picioua of Hampstead tiaSiJ! 
in the end, de^ng a devwSi 
ary 10 its charms, he hK 
enough not to admire evtoH 
Palladian and sensible e3”5 
to labour interiors tor ii£ 
adequate guides are avalUbIt, 

Sometimes the personal m 
*T once vidted tbeiu 
wlh ffir John Betjeman ssi. • 
At points we ' seem close to ii 
rentrinemalltles of Arthur Met S 
The King’s England-, at otben« 
endure easy, rather alib miam 
on tower blocks and local aw 
meat. It seems odd to labour h 
cost of some coundl fliij g 
Hampstead, as Jenkins doej, ni 
then on the next page to attribei< 
much of London's char^ D 
"official meanness”. A bsdud 
stoiy is used to bash the pom eti 
Alton Estate at Roehsnptca, h 
long the object of archltecturd A 
gnmage, but Mr Jenkiiu las ik 
stoiy • slightly wrong. Gewd) 
speaking the incidence of on 
error seems quite high, bull am 
serious chaige that might be In^ 
led ' is that when the author tUm 
himself space to . take in 
out of the onlinary . he bu 'u 
availed himself of everytblfl( it 
recent scholarship can , offer. 
of the lat^t and best vohiiis d 
the Victoria County Hlstoryhmiia 
those on Middlesex, now ctHfitia}, 
but Jenkins doe$hot seem to hm«4 
them much. Pinner, which he boUil® 
as a better example of sucfai^ 
than Gidea Park or Felts Wood, a 
thinly smved, and parts ofit an said 
not at all. 

The lasting merit (rf the booL 
.however^ is that It 
dnet, attractive and reliable 
mation, aboiit riaerteatht d * 
places 'around London t|M) .ffi» 
or natives are . likely to' miK* 
see. 




. A gUide to'Sdqrc^s ^ • 

. - : 24xl6crhiriab:q350ppi.;-I^^ : ; 

' A Guide t6d)e Official Publicati^^^^ ! ’ : . 

Hurop^n Conununities 

, , Second edition .1 ; -i 

.^yjohnjeffrm . , 

'22,Jxl4cm,abt.300pp.,iSBNd720IT590'6,^|fl^^^ 

: ROTortsoftheEuropean,Copiinpmri€s.lsi^^ 

: ; ^ Index to Authoreand Chalirnen /- ^ ' r > , 
Conipaedb^fftineNeUsdri' ' : 

. .. 22.5xMcM,nbc,Sg7pp.,IS.BN6720U^^^ 

the Ei™ 

■ '1 ■ 1358^197?^ - ^ Comrnu.nity documefitatiori ^ . 




tnalh.both adequate and rellable„and 

Bjr^binSeage^ ■ 

0lANA:M^ER.(EdlM: - . !, lar^y to"rieSstfate’’the ^Hgewc 

Who was VRio In the ko^ qf flip reri^ 

J’tu 2' ' V ' A^dnjiis: somewhat rash to 

Ph^dbn. £8.95.. ■ , a® ,,«thbli?hbd fact -the 

Q 7148, 2049 0. ; . .. rtaqc^semeht of numerous 

A f pensois . of ' ' 97. 


Gaius; the fathouVrefe«fl«^®M 
in the Aeneid needs 
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Against the current 


1' 


V'i, !i r?l''99i?Wiy.rtiAc6:'ijQNbbj^w^ 

' I— •• ^ ^ ■' 









w ■; HeWiiapa^';i3^<iwh^ ' 

Uernaifuiln.^hM'.B#.i;Aiin»t '«kik 


iff® . 4lipi ; exa^or- 




over which the unpractised writer or showed me a report from an American ary American reader finds himselt the rest probably needs something else 
rt A speaker will be confused. It is difficult adviser, which affirmed, in all serious- aovisedtowrileiotheQucenos"Your as well. 

By Roger acruion to know whether they wijl succeed in ness, that a certain company's profits Majesty's most faithful subject", he -nm mnsi tnieresiina article Is that 

what they $et out to do, since the ruin for the year had been "underwhelm- should perhaps not take this loo jeaig v/Jth letter-writing. It is 

;^bistiNE TTMMONS and FRANK GJB- b*"? seriously, however beneficinl the wide- suspected that few Americans 

CnRlsj*^ writing is such that the 0n/a/j/iiCA Book p„., d»„i, spread effect. Not should he be over- u,rii-1e»iers It would be intercstins to 

NKy<Edllor.): may bS unintelligible to the reader who ebneerned that the courtesy title of 

Brilaniiica Book of palish Usage seeks its guidance.. Nevertheless, no L®" "Honble" is never printed on visiting 5,SLr. ter examolf. counirv oeoole 


NCy (EdilorOt 


Tlie most interesting article is that 
which deals with letter-writing. ,lt is 
widely suspected that few Americans 
write letters. It would be interesting to 


IS rererence !naqs..iu.®“vu-r^ 
work. Mithrfdfitpi!.d®®44.^^.|; : 
.aiid ^umbe^• ‘ . 

. iperaeusi It : «• uohetel^^.^ ^ 
about ,"Ieft-vririg‘ c^qsea ; ; 

leading anachtonisffls 

fortunately ve^;;fa^ 

account or his death , 

to .evrt. 

$ulla: it IsirewtUbje ,IW . 

iiig !can^ 

though the , m ;h®PPfeffilK 
pogsibUliy ,of tarHer "K*' W" 
.end df;;81 .P®*Bf» ®5iiff 
pldi.ua, \ tribonpli 8& : djP-. 

. tiiigly’s do® onstraiioQ . ^ ^ : 

not a.Aufu®,,h6> ■ 

thq praep0.men Sail ' ?• ' 

somfewhat J. cavalier. 1 

father. ;Was , ndl;, 

retired., to -C^pri fi? j 

his /MriJer ' 

Airippa ‘Ts : : 

SS n^9p8 wi# 

fui.-ridV'ever; 

Tuiio,a8ud«.t^.«: 


Brilannica Book of ^|ll8h Usage seeks its guidance. Neverlheless.no llvan?" “Honble" is never printed on visiting H^h-iher for example country people 

pouhleday, £9.^0. one eMirt is worth- cards. 

_ — America uniw^^^^^ embedded sentence), to the “finer Despite their genial tone the editors 

TV Brdanmca book ofEMlisli Usage ooTSrto s^^^^ points of writing". It presents an odd have decided to be firm. They are 

ims to provide “a comprehensive and “ vmo ^ combination of practical and theoretic- witherinRly contemptuous of “hopeful- s'Y*® ^Brwd Shoulders of Afto 

SShori tatlve method for achieving the gfcre) were to ^®®P al knowledge, containing a history of iy» as a Sal auxlfiary, are unfriendly hk 

■Ttollectual clarity and stylistic pro- ?his SJSiW the English dictionary and an essay on ib the split infinitive (except where ft ®.dvisab c help the re^cr 

Sdtney necessary in contemporary a<* «ce, this could do no harm. poetic imagery, alongside instroctions aids the sense), and dismissive of hfsl difficulties with this art, and give 

Anierican English, both wnlten and Bringing clarity to American speech on the use of commas, the pronuncia- "interface", “parameter'*, ‘'viable*. Mm specimens, of which tne loiiowing 

Mken". The result, to continue .tvith and wnting Involves taking a stand tionofwords.howtoaddressmarqucs- and other bits of verbiage which con- untypical: 

ihe publisher's blurb, is a “confidence- auinsi jargon and journalese, against ses and Presidents and "women whose yey not meaning but the reluctance to Dear Anna: I read in the newspaper 

building compendium of correct rules the embarrassed circumlocution, marital status Is unknown or search for it. Tliey are not over- about the prize awarded your 

ind usage", but. of course; it is too against the obsessively split infinitive, irrelevant". ("Ms” is one of the few concerned with niceties. Lord pholoeraph.W'ell-deservedcongra- 
wchioexpect ft “method" for achiev- against the constitutional right of every American neologisms that it finds itsell Macaulay is several times praised but lulations are in order, and I look 

bH iniellectual clarity, let alone stylis- citizen to write as his/her conscience compelled to countenance.) The ex- not always spelt corrccily: Hitler's forward to seeiim the exhibit, 

^proficiency, and. if there are faulls dictates. It involves arresting the con- planation of this mixture lies in the fact speeches are said to be “psychopalho- Sincerely, (%ris Read 

DiconiemporaryAmerican English.lt tinual dimunitjpn in vocabulary, the that. while*Many of the chapters were logical" (presumably meaning is^Rnclntoru tiievsav tobeinie to 
Bceriainly not lack of confidence that constant simplifying Of grammar (and written especially for the book, in "psychopathic"); and Tiresias is de- " 

Su produced them. The editors have therefore of thought), the steady loss order to offer reassuring advice to scribed as “biscxuql" (I assume ®J®.* 


marital status Is unknown or search for it. Tliey are not over- 
irreleyont". ("Ms" is one of the few concerned with niceties. Lord 
American neologisms that it finds itsell Macaulay is several times praised but 
compelled to rountenance.)^ llie ex- not always spelt correctly: Hitler's 
planation of this mixture lies in the fact speeches are said to be “psychopalho- 
that, whileTnany of the chapters were logical" (presumably meaning 


> Dear Anna: 1 read in the newspaper 
about the prize awarded your 
j pholograpli. well-deserved congra- 

t lulations are in order, and I look 
s forward to seeing the exhibit, 

'■ Sincerely, Qnris Read 

8 It is mandatory, they say, to be true to 
I one’s own tone of voice. Which is 


endeavoured to provide firm and the simplest thought without some arc lifted straight from the £«cyc/«- comprehensible is laudable, but occa- 
reasoned guidance on the many points helpless neologism. (A banker friend paedia Britannin. So when the ordln- sionally confusing, as when tlie "sub- 

ieefoT a sentence is defined as "what P® 


Thinking masters 


B; Humphrey Carpenter 


HSITN WINTLB (Editor)! 

HiktfS of Modern Culture 
A Biographical Dictionary 
Wop. Routledse and.Keean Paul. 
WJO.. • . , 

&1100 0732 9 • ' ' ’ 


ject" oT a sentenro is defined as "what o® 

the sentence is about": the example ilonsabouilcttcr-writinBislhaithcreis 
being "The cow Jumped over the 
moon", which is about me cow. But of 

courseitisaboutthemoontoo. Alitlle expfcssion. with Its <mn 
thought suggests (hat the grammatical phF#s®i transitions 
idea of a object is far easier to ‘® 

understand than the moaning of the «l«®d » 
word "about". Nevertheless it is a 


be largely Victorian. Fleming does 
not appear in the Dictionary. 

Even if the reader accepts Win- 
tie's principles for exclusion and 
inclusion, he will immediately, of 
course, begin to (eat him -to ,iee 
how far' he' has his owiT rules. 
(Isn’t this kind of party-game one 
of the attractions of works of 
r^rence, a genre 'on which 
everyone loves to sit in judgment?) 
Mv own inclination after an: Initla) 


example, virtually no biographical de- ®®'^® ® re®oy 
tails in the Sylvia Plath article, but common conlusion 
plenty in that on Ted Hughes. The book conta 


common conhision. Briiannica Book of English Usage is 

The book contains some lomenla- *|j>®* ]• 
tion over the state of written American cleanest J™®*}®^^ III* 

Pnalieh Uavina nnlS<-i>ri nil illStitriiPU in SCIIOUS harm. It IS HO WpSutUte for 


TUi book is. simply intended to- My own inclination 
K neful",, says its editor at the reading of the boi 
Mfliipliig of his introduction; and Wlntle about nx-ai 
A a. Five hundred and thirty-seven ten for this.. . ^ 
wWphlcal-cum:crittcal . artldes bn perception-changers 
iqtellectiiar arid artistic Qg- there,' but on tne f 
of the twentieth century in some odd inclusion! 
cu ttmract and sehiibly laid-6ut The Beatles, Bob 
*'’^6 Is somethioB tnat mbit RoUlne Stones are 


reterences os well as tne mam am- t am xwx wnijuuic mm me the 

clea), though whether it will become can be confined. But it is cause^for 
a standam work will depend alarm that the BrltannKa Book finds it ^laeo »pea. 
largely on- the publishers' srifting- necessary lo advise people to use the 
nesi to : uodate It and reprint at dictionary, to expenment with novwl 

regular intervals. The dictionary as words, and loread books. At the same • ^ ; . • , , 77. . , „ , „ 7 

itstan£^ certainly deserves this, lime, the articles from the £»ioC/b- The ihW edition of 
tiinimh its present dust-jacket, and pardAimakeassumpiiorts&bbut.ordhi-. of Child ^re wilpp. Mien ena un- 
per% title, suggest that it Is ary learning that go far beyond.aiiyr win.£9.95. 0 04 649010 8) reflects the 
hwe^ a little ueasUy between thingthatiheeditorsBlIowthemselves. author's"forthCTsixyeaisoj Mpen- 
Sw oeSnanent reference shelf and German,. Latin and Anglo-Saxon, once In paediatiira". In addition to 
the (whemeral coffee-table. Mean- proverbs are given in the original. P«wW'“g co®P«S®®s^^ 
whileWlntle broinlses us a alinUar alliterative wnting is mentioned but M'^eKealtiiy Child and *^eSick 


ie^awot i^^ German,. Latin and Anglo-Saxon , once In paediatria’V fo addition^ ^ 

of the twentieth centaty in »o®®^ Jocluslons and omi^ns. jj' . coffee-table. Mean- proverbs are given in the original, providing comprehensive Information 

cwjcomMct and wnilbly laid-out ^e Belles, Bob ^yl®®» ®®^ ^I*® ^hile Wlntle promises us g alinUar alliterative writing is mentioned but on“ThoHealtnyCiiild"and“TheSlck 
something tnat most Rolling ue in f^ough not q- thenlneteenth century, not exolained, and points of history ' Child", the book covers major and 

A« h SX phbUshm iXm uiS and general, knowte% are incoipo- rnfoot proWoms of develop^^ 

AU the more 80, as its ^ ,®f **“ ^L*S» th« tSv plan m entire WflAw of Cul- rated info an eaq^ flow of serious’ leafiiinE.ThisedliionhasnewSwltons 

w irildU, which are signed, are next to nothing said about the uey pm . , . ... am t.bi,.m.,i_ ahu^iim wim ran unrkr. . tm Urth and bereavement and takes 


^ Irtlciu; which are signed, in 
work either ^ the ^t biog- 
of die people con- 


next to nothing ! 
Broadway and lioll 
ers who certainly d 


- Michael. Hoiroya writes on colour a generation’s, view of ItsM. 
wplwy and Augustus John, Jon There is no entry for Irving Berlin 

WilnaiA^L.. -f .1 wx m aI..* ■■aioKi AA 


on Urtn and bereavement and takes 
into' account: rec^mt research in im- 
munization, breast-feeding and prams, 


Owen, Ber- 


(nor, tor that matter. Isaiah), no 

Crlcx ba ,Orwell--br of people Cole. ! Porter, no Itodgen and 
W qualified ,tb summarize and HaminersteUi. not evM a ™^n- 


^ HH«uui6|U suraioBnae wiiu nBumictaiviu, uw» rr — 

;^:j^gmeat (for example,' Valen- able .Sondheim or Lloyd Webber. 

Pbt^nghaia and Janet Mbn». Britt^, .^ Tippett, and Maxell 
I'^^.dd.conriitentijr pleo^^ Davies, :meanwhile, get their 

jdlverse figures as LeaVB;. lind^, fo that one bepita tp .sus- 
><M.'C.S. Lewar Eliot, Tolkien), pect that the old-fashioned idea of 
taup-to-datenesa, , the book pro- high culture is somewhere 'at the 
®a extension of both the back' of the editor’s mind, despite 

what he,. says. . 

I somethlne of ,' a ' companion • 

^ W the ; BuUoek/Stalfvbius -. 




efambni; 


Woody Allen is an unaccdtintabie. 



: Not r^blished by HMSO 
1980 Aiihuaj Cumulation 
.1981 SijcBi=-n;ibnthly Issifies^rid Arinu.al Cumiilation 



thdv want has produfod^,?; loLW. 


t mbthet c«m® 


1980; 880 .1981: issNoaeMeib ; 

Btfe^'WeOk ipbie jpublichtlons ^ Issueci dirddly by Bdtiah offi^.organisationa ' 
thm are isgtled by KMEQ- NoW| for first tlxpb the^ pubUcatjbpiB M Identified 

laiogued kd i^xi^ in the jnew CaU|Jog^B of British oahi^J^UGathria^^ 


- ddiMtitiTimt& imtiojiuUi^ 

; Ipptl^Uslidby iSsSOiiW wiBttp^^ ■ , , 

' ' ' sdenbM, foahnokigy B^^-edenebs, are availably pa jndqi^pfi^e from.^ ' 

; by iSublteWngl^ ; ; 

• ■■ V '• I'' ' ! • : V v' 1-j' i' . ■'* • '< -I- 's' ' 

,ji ,1 .I'.'*!.'.-: i • .-i-;, 

:^i;piiheaasbud.forinorblnto -i ..V.V: 

■ i ^:? bhadW3^ti«^ey Wd.. ad New^ 

V ' ' U^i 86beb»t:iQiiiii«,:4l7 Maitliapd Avenue, ijreaneclc, M] Q76^ : 
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MACMILLAN 

REFERKNCL 

BOOKS 
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.*• • . *V •-» 



CALENDAR OF 
CREATIVE MAN 

JOHN PAXTON and 
SHEnAFAtRPlELD 

Nominated for the Library Asiodallon 
i McCoIvln Medal 1980 

A fa^nailng comparison of man's 
achievements In aD aspects of the arts, from' 
500 AD to the present Qear^ laid out bi 
chronolo^cal tables and ^nerou^y 
tflustrated uith colour plates and lirte 
drawings. 

£1750 544pp 0.133 181573 

CONTEMPORARY 

ARCHITEaS 

EDJTEDBV MURIEL EMANUEL 
.Named at ^.trtaiuUng lUferenra Book of 
. 1980' by the Amerimn Library 

Aisodallen, 

'Just ond word describes this blographicaJ 
monument - MACNIFICENTr 
' -Nw Zealand Arehttecl 

: i '''••a'r^arlnblebooh.'Hpneorgreater 
ImporiancelQ th£ arcldteduralprOfessiW 

\^ue to (he profes^'n and td the public - 
: wUlfirotteln^akOWjlc'. . . . . • 

; .Q5.00 ll^pp 


|3 

&i 

iV 


feftvl 

Mr---: . 

t'. I ■ 


*f, *•» 



- OWN UWYER 

, JusHy famous for many years, this new and 
c^plelev up-to-date edition of Afonb 

OtMLahSffrprovhfesatudd. madaUeand 
tapaniaf outline oflaw tof. the layman. 


'■ f«wi w.nousin8 lights,-' 

unfah dlshdssal and iriwibi] dispute^ ft \Vi 
»ye i^ldemble lime aiid ixHJJd aimM 

£lSj)Qclolii 'Oissafia^DS 

£7.95 paper 033331835 9 

Ine historical 

iSSSSSiffii* 


Modern means worse 


Hermione Lee 


Neville Cardus, there are omissions of 
many important European ^ures - 
Areadi, Adorno, fiachelard, Barthes, 
Benjamin, Cassirer, Hofmannsthal, 
Huysmans, Karl Kraus, Lukdes, Obal- 
dia - and of Americans such as John 
Ashbery, Randall Jarrell, Anafs Nin 
and Flannery O’Connor, Within its 
own parochial limits there are gaps 
(Kenneth Allott, George Steiner), 
mistakes (“Kimbell” O’Hara, Willa 
Gather's "ihe" Lost Lady) and pecul- 
iar weightings: Henry Green and Ste- 
vie Smith get shorter entries than, say, 
Sir Newman Flower, director of Cas- 
sell's and author of books on Handel 

ThJ Arthur Up- Bratus Trust are in, but not The Goon 

' 2?* * charactenstic of the Show or Coronation Street. The Wind 

ol^fashloned ecccntncitiea of this in the Willows, Peter Pan and Wat- 
reference book, which has been “re- ■ • “ ■ ■ 

vised” by Maurice Hussey but which 
has retained plenty of A.C, WardV 
gentlemanly, antiquated preferences 
and prejudices. 

The entries consist of names (not 
only of authors but also of critics, 
artists, philosophers, etc), titles, plot 
summanes, names of characters, and 
general entries dealing with terms (like 
Naturalism), institutions (like PEN) 


A. C. WARD (£dUor)i 

Longman Companion to Twentleth- 
Centuni Literature 
Third Edition 

598pp. Longman. £12.50, 

0 3530f 6 


It's a surprise lo Hud “Napoleon Bona- 
parte” as an entry in a Companion 
to Twentieth-Century Literature, but 
here he is, in his less familiar role as 



Dorothy Richardson's Minam Hen- ushBn>H 1 

SSSr “‘f® ff that the ary on a^aT S 

ments of the author°s experimental usaae” Kathertnau 
techniques are obscured”. Virginia roSly 'sSd 
Woolfs characters “are deficient in ^ 

flesh and blood and bone and insuffi- 
ciently differentiated from one 
another’;. Beckett’s self-liberation 

from virtunlly all theatricnl conven- amoUonalla™w«®Zlir"?'< 

K'norng^aranJ‘larea» 

These remarks are typical of a breath- 
taking insensitivity to and ignorance 
about modernist and post-modernist 
writing. 

Such an attitude to twentieth- 
untury literature has a political basis. 


hopedforaphfiS^^J*^ 

her already existioa inteiiiwHi 
emotional 


naviakuie, uui gcaiuTcs urc maa6 to- 
wards Commonwealth, African, Ind- 
ian, European and American writers. 
If the volume were called “Compa^on 
to Twentieth Century English Litera- 
ture'' this might be acceptable, but, 
given the wider claims of the title, its 
balance is very unequal. Quite apart 
from the. absurdity or giving less space 
, to Kafka, Mann, or Strindberg than to 
Eric LinkJater, C. S. Forester or Sir 


ershto Down (described as a “rabbit 
epic ) have their own entries; why not, 
then , The Lord of the Rings, or Winnie 
the Ptmh’l The only apparent logic of 
selection seems to be a preference for 
ine traditional over the experimental 
or difficult, for Lark Rise or TTie Good 
Companions or Walter de la Mare’s 
poetry over "Ash Wednesday" (“It is 
explicable only in its own mystlco- 
poetic language”) or Ulysses (“The 
reader requires a commentary to 
understand tlie major part of the 
novel"), 

Tlie accounts of individual writers 
Md their works are bland, relying 

SriSSL**" R? has bep was Benjamin 'Britiwi's '‘UWong Sl- 
cnlically acknowledged as of the league”: J. M. Cain author of Th^ 
greatest importance", and sometimes ^ 

questionable. Roethke “found no pub- 
ic outside America". Iris Murdoch’s 
later novels “displayed some loss of 
coherence, and over-preoccupation 
with symbolism and sexual vagaries”. 


ine entnes on avant-garde", “beat" 
"gay liberation", “hippies", and 
"stracturalism” ("phenomenology" 
and ‘‘post-modernism" are not listed) 
sqund^ like old Times leaders: "Any 
widening of the gap between writers 
and readers should be deplored and 
unrepentanlly experimental writers 
may in the end only serve to make such 
gaps more permanent". The book’s 
reluctance to come to terms with the 
movements in thought and literature 
Whl^ It is supposed to be covering 
(and which are much more competent- 
ly “calj with in the Fontana Dictionary 
of Modern Thought) is accompanied by 
a comical primness about sexual mat- 
ters, Arnold Bennett's marriage was 
an inharaionlous union”; Peter Pears 


,J" P«fcalteriM, It's hardtop 
foe usefulness of many of ih« eaS 
Genera terra with no relevancetofc 
Mntury;s hteralure are 
(euphuism, fllbbcrtigibett ^ 

metanhMiPfli 


• * * AMwviuKJUCn ftmrn 

SRSaaiBSa 


laracters from minor or ^ 

’irkBBi-a j. 1.. 



- viuutnaltr'l 

Jawi Lincoln, Lieutenant Dmh 
from Shaw s Fanny's First flay, lou 

otot fiiimmartAa ar> 



Postman Always Rings Twice, was 
noted for his “avoidance of sexual 
reticence"; in Lady Chalterley’s Lover, 
intercourse is described in colloquial 
terms employing words tabu in print 
until the result of the Chatterley case 


Sitting targets 


By Hugh Noyes 


==^^^^^=»s=S99as9=s Kussian intelligence service. But these 

Whh>« urk#; J,# D_IU-I. ■ -m. CBUlOt heln fMlItna fha» >ul«k . Iltal.. 


Who’s Who of British Members of that, with a Uttle 

Parliament «,♦— • .u 

Volume IV, 1945-1979 
424dd. Brighton Harvester £40. 


Hughes to nationalize 77ie 
CommonSk while surely there . Is some- 

more to Robert woof who sat for 


extra delving' ihe^uthors mi^l have 
' with a few more nuggets. 


0 85527 01087,5 


come up with a few mbre nuggets 
:^ere is little in most of , the blog- 


As a 


: there is little in most of ,the biog- 
raphies to give any flavour of the 
fe^9'l?'l!‘“W.“cerned.;, ’There is no 
Indication of the extensive fahning 


thin . 

division of Durham from 
1956-1979 than the seven lines allotted 
to him. 

One useful departure from the usual 
reference statistics and something that 


(CKUIQ OI 

t|ie end of the Sebdiid 
latest volume of the .. 

Members ■. of 
Cvolume IV, 1945-1979) 
sewe a. us^l piupose „ 

bW’ »bt. fols wluiro; *^9vun roil umost nothing about Her couW Well have been done 0 
I^hael Stehton of Peter- iheparliamep issues, ‘particularly on hu 

*”^^**8® Stephen Lees ^ t^. SMne, sudi 'as TaJn Maefeod or fo^lvidiial conscience, such as i 
the university of Canitifro^ Librai^' AneUrin- Bevan, cbiild easily be mis- or the' death penalty. 

comnlete. .ite <^mnia*iMn :nDtoeentakentahnn 0 niitBr>ma/#*i.. 


IB*' as rne autnors admit, far frorh • taetfoeobportunitvhas' nniimnramif,A.:.%»i' » *u * 'j i ■ 

complete. .Its Compilation from i5®***®®®*®l“®*®*>rf*»goutsomeoTthe fora vo7imV?f1hf ^ 

indlviduaT pbUtidahs.by JdeqhTto Th^bhiv^ 

gfSf Track record 

tQOicBurUpettnMS- ' ^ 

«iw. a host of ofoer refmnce wbri 


te 
been 


1 


X a ine Neb{^Cie,a 
the summaries of beitBr-knottn w«ti 
there are gaps: Professor Oodboka 
missed out of A Passageio 
Kilman from Mrs Dalhm ft 
Monygham frorn 

I suppose the book has a mtii 
idiosyncratic Engikb charm, nd i 
must be the only reference ViOile 
existence which has Karl Marxmiid 
Mary Poppins. But to think oflib^ 
used seriously by schoolchlldreo m 
students (let ^one, as the prtbees 
quaintly puts it, "as a guide to bcei 
reading”) makes my blood nu (Ob 


struck by foe large aumberotnflf 
men who have become MB ttiii 
success of certain trade onkaiB 
obtaining parliamentaiy repRUft- 
tlon unmat^ed by equal succesbie 
ministerial arena. .However, 
some sort of an ind« to thiovDit 
light on this fascinating Infonnilin^ 
. would be beyond the oetenriuiiceH 
most readers to get at the full G|W- 

The aqthors also state in 
face that the "commercial snd.Inffl 
^up connections" are not 
tills volume because ihtfse 
stated in contemporatyrefereilKe^ 
ature”. TTiey meiceho refefcfl«tog 
redster of.Mft’ inteteSb fhin JJ 
existed how for several y^ WjWJJ 
House of Commons and irOTti «»* 
would . be possible to gleao. . 
these facts. • , 

. However foU wilt i>® •® 
considerable usefulness. 
together with earlier volume**^ 
provide biographies of 
of'pariiament to ha^satinthsH^ 
of Comipbiis betwew 1832 
and; for that reason ^lonc mil 


important sedition tQ.?uy 
library. 


reftirt® 




— r-. •• ux UUJBI, rcEBfgnCe MTOrgS; ■ — 

i Goiwidering au this r«earch| .it ijs By^^Sherwin Bailev 

ppsappqlntltig that th'e'BufoOrif ' 


chief stations are described. The read- 
er is also told .where to find breserved 
; ^ain'railways and' railway museums.- 
• .The pctompaityitiit maps are clear, -arid 
; gener^y accurate.' • -T 

hr 7?- **riv«.iii ...The guide proper is prefaced by ah 

account of foe evolution and^ 

ly - . r- •- • ■ 1: ; asttis ilpob foalb&mbtive^ ’There S'a 

— *‘*-‘’--is,;tt8es'. is..',; :••••• I »y^ 

■ whrchdould^'wtlvadvAnto 


ou^t;,also‘^6.ha^' 
brwt referent to 


onetreierenceio. 

work o£,foe'|Railway,^«*PW^ 


•••• %as, 

;wive»ao 
in^Etta 

■'"fo: 


' OAJyi ih itui j^rt 'bb 
trfero aby aiior • 
bore teneb oft' 
.tfoii.tlYe': 
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Scores by the score 


By Gerald Abraham 

The Citalogue of Printed Music in foe 
British Library to 1980 
Volume L A-Ander. 404pp. 

Edited by Laureen Baillie 

The Catalogue to be published in 62 
yolDmes, £5,518 the set. 

K. G. Saur. 

tSBN for set 0 85^7 900 0 

Tlie collection of printed music in the 
British Ubrarv. until 1973 the music 
leciion of the Department of Printed 
Books in the British Museum, contains 


ibe silty-second volume of th^reseot 
Catelogue appears in 1986. (The pub- ' 
fabers promise one volume per 
oonih.) But that will cover only foe 
boUings to 1980; Achilles and the 
tortoise still plod on. However im- 
pnisive the figure, it is not a surprising 
one, seeing that the nucleus dates from 
the 1760s. In a note in the prospectus 
Dr Hyatt King, Superintendent of the 
Britim Museum Music Room from 
19^ to 1973 and then Music Librarian 
of the British Library until 1976, 
espUins that 

the basis of an ever-expanding col- 
. ketion came from music which was 
published in Great Britain, and was 
received at first through Stationers' 
Hill, then by deposit under various 
Copyright Acts from 1814 onwards. 
Ihe Interaattonal Copyright Act of 
18S2, which was effective until 1886, 
secured a large quantity of Euro^an 
miiiic, malDiy from France andGer- 
may, Growth also came from large 
purchases of rare, early music and of 
works by all the leading composers 
of each generation in Europe and 
America. 

Yu to Qnd one’s way about One bf the 
lorkl's greatest libraries of printed 
aeic has hitherto been almost Im- 
poaible without help - always readily 
liveu by members of the staff. 
Ahfaou^ accession lists were printed 
for bleroal usd from.1884 onward, the 
flirt generally available Catalogue of 
frked Mitslc published between 1477 
1M I8OO now in the British Museum 
»« not pbbllshed till 1912. Its noh- 
cowrage was stupendous though two 


In a very few years they will no 
longer have to grub about in the 
Reading Room working copy compiled 
from the index cards ana the index 
cards themselves, part printed, part 
handwritten by scribes like the one 
active in the 1820s who painstakingly ' 
gave Mozart the Chnstian names 
“Johann Cbrysostomus Wol^ng 
Amadeus", as indeed he was christ- 
ened. It will be some time before we 
get to Mozart, for this first instalment 
ends with “Anderson (Hildin^", a 
New Yorker who in 1912 published a 
four-page song entitled “'Take a little 
Shine to me'^with “Lyric by Collin 
Davis”. The range “A-Ander" in- 
cludes none of the really great names of 
music, only second and third-raters 
and mteresting Historical Figures. 
“Abel (Carl Friedrich)" is splendidly 
represented, with numerous original 
- puolieations that must have been 
among the Museum’s earliest acquisi- 
tions and with the most up-to-date 
complete edition by Walter Knape 
(Cuxhaven, c 1960-78), but not very 
much in between - a silent cbmmenta^ 
on changing attitudes to an Interesting 
Histt^cal Hgure. With Albinoni the 
case is somewhat similar, but the 
valuable eighteenth-century editions 
are overwhelmingly outnumbered by 


any, to poor “Abt (Max)" who follows 
him with a total of two songs, “My 
Laddie is gane” (two copies, London, 
1877 and 1876) and "Plead thou my 
cause 0 Lord. Sacred song" (London. 
1879). 

“Adam (Adolphe Charles)" gets 
twelve pages - much more for a 
“Cantlque pour NoSl” which, like Si 
fiiais Rol, takes up a whole page, than 
for Giselle, And two other rather I 
dimmed figures may be considered I 
together, not only because they are 
near nci^bours but because botn had 
British connections. “Albeniz (Isaac)" 
gets a whole column of twenty-four 
entries for his "Tango” but the items 
which catch the eye are his operas with 
English JIbratti, King Ai^ur, <*a IVilo- 
gy of lyrical dramas founded on the 
Morte d'Arthur", Pepila Juninez, "a 
Lyric Comedy" (both with texts by 
F. B. Money-Coutts), and a “Comic 


“AllMrti (D.)” who published “Catch- 
ing Butterflies” and^'Lightly tripping” 
in 1899 and went on, if he was the same 
to concoct a harp fantasia on The 
Bohemian Girl\n 1914-is represented 
In fewer than a dozen contemporary 
publications and by one surprising 
Item, an “0 Jesu salvator. For four- 
part chorus for mixed voices with piano 
or organ" published at Wendover, of 
all places, In 1977. 

The fifteenth-century master Alex- 
ander Agricola has Just three entries ~ 
the Opera Omnia in the Corpus metv- 
surabilis muslcae (1961-70); a priceless 
Incuoable, the bass part of the book of 
his Masses published by Petrucci in 
1504; and a modem edition of a 
ebanson in a contemporary lute- 
arrangement. Monteverdi makes a 
premature appearance thanks to, the 
mclusion of some pieces in the Luscinla 
Sacra (Antwerp, 1633) of '^a 
(Giovanni Battista)". “Allegn (Gre- 
gorio)!’, scores nineteen entries, of 
which fourteen - one might have 
guessed - are arrangements qr de^ 


gow when his father “Albert (Charles I 
Louis Napolton d’)” was pouring out i 
quadrilles, galops and valscs taking up 
more than eight pages while the com- 
poser of TIeflana needs less than two. 

The two Soviet Aleksandrovs always 
cause trouble - one distinguished Bnt- 
Isb lexicographer killed (hem both off 
in Berlin on the same day- and even In 
this almost immaculate bibliographical 
exercise Aleksandr Vasil'evich has 
been allowed to annex' Anatoly Niko- 
laevich’s “Qnquiime senate pour 
.piano, Op. 22'', although Anatoly 
Nikolaevich claims the sonata’s “vtor- 
aya redaktsiya 1938g” (In handsome 
Cyrillic type), incidentally, translitera- 
tion when necessary is admirable and I 
cannot praise too warmly the decision 
to adopt the spelling '^aikovsky”, 
with appropriate cross-references, tor | 
the composer of the “Palh6lique” 
Symphony. One Soviet composer, 
Juhan Aavik, is in no need of transli- 
teration - he Is, or was, Bstonian - but 
since such items as “Laulud Kodu- 
maast. Valimik rohvalikke laule sega- 
, koorile" are likely to be sought only 
his fellow-countrymen, expUcation is 
perhaps unnecessary. 

In his preface, Oliver Neighbour, 
the present Ubrarian, speaks of "an 
unfortunate notion that rapular music 
did not merit the cost 01 cataloguing: 
from 18^ no entriea were made for 
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& All important bibliographical event 
^ Jrom Jay Laiidcsinan Limited 

THE PRIVATE CASE 

An Annotated Bibliography 
of the Erotica Collection in the 
British (Museum) Library 

PA TRICK J, KEARNEY ^ 

With an Introduction by 
G. LEGMAN 
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EURGPA 

PUBLICATIONS 



Latest editions in this internationally respected 
series of reference books. Each book annually 
revised. 

THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK 1981 A Worid Survey 
3,600pages Vol. 1 0 90SU8 59 6 £72TheSet 

VoL2 0 905118 60 X (U.K.only) 

THE INTERNATIONAL WHO*S WHO 1981-2 
L400pages ' 09bS118'634 £35 (U.K. only) 

THE WORLD OF LEARNING 1980-81 

2,110pages 0905118 529 £42 (U.K. only) 

THE FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 1980-81 
L350pages 0905118 51 0 £35 (U.K. only) 

AFRICA SOirra OF THE SAHAftA 1981-2 

1,325 pages. Ip 905118 642' (U.K. only) 

THE MIDDLE EAST and NORTH AriuCA 1980-81 
980pages 0 90SU8 50 2: £27 (U.K.only) 

18 Bedford Square 
London WC1B3JN 
Tel: 01-580 8236 . 
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this polltkol olios ravolutioiiairy 
: bo'tH .In eonlani ood fo>.(ni using; 
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InnovQlbry^graphres' lo thU' 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Toponyms on the tongue 


By R; L. Thomson 

KLAUS FOilSTERs 

A ProRouDcing Dictionary of ERsllah 
Place Names 

£9^' Kegan Paul. 

0 7100 0756 6 


The spelling of English is far from 
giving unambigiious or easily inter- 
preted Information about pronuncia- 
tion- although there are some. under- 
lying conventions, themselves not 
always well understood. For most of 
the general vocabulary of the lan- 

S pronunciation is primary and 
ig secondary in terms of aquisi- 
tion by the native speaker, and once 
the link between the two had been 
forged in nny particular case the reg- 
ularity or cccenirkily of the corres- 
pondence between the spoken and 
written forms ceases to cause sur- 
Tise or even to attract attention, 
'he reader, however, eventually 
encounters words he has never heard 
spoken and has to make his own 
mterpretaiion of ihcir likely sound 
on the basis of his accumulated 
knowledae of the orihogrupliic sys- 
tem, and here he is likely from time 
to lime to depart from the usage of 
those to whom these less frequent 
words are familiar, either in placing 

lie from 
hints 




the stress on a different syllab.. 
them, or by misimerpteting the hii 
of the spelling as to the length or 
shortness of vowels, or by assigning 
the wrong value to ambiguous con- 
sonant groups, 

Such false conclusions are even 
more likely^ in the case of place- 
names than in peripheral vocabulary, 
end not without ' good reason did 
Daniel Jones include in his English 
Pfonoitncmg Dictionory a good many 
place-names and surnames. The 


BBC, too, has been obliged to issue 
advice to its newsreaders on the pro- 
nunciation of place-names in order 
to ward off the wrath of listeners 
outraged by some travesty of what 
they regard as the proper pronuncia- 
tion. A new pronouncing dictionary 
of English place-names is therefore a 
welcome nadition to these resources. 

It is ni once both more and less 
than its predecessors: less, in that it 
is limited to names in England, exc- 
luding Scotland. Wales, and Ireland, 
as well as Man and the Channel 
Islands — perhaps we may hope for 
future volumes from the same pub- 
lishers for these areas also, for which 
they are no less necessary: more, 
because of Us size, but particularly 
because, as the subtitle announces it 
includes “standard, local, and archaic 
variants*'. The method of cbmpila- 
fion explains this extended scope: an 
impressive collection of works on 
place-names, dialect, and local and 
linguistic history, produced during 
the past century or so, has been 
excerpted (these works are listed in 
the bibliography), nnd the material 
arranged Aphabetically by locations, 
further identified by reference to the 
counties: under each name all the 
recorded pronunciations are listed 
with abbreviated reference to their 
respective sources. 

This method, of course, has some 
disadvantages. 'The editor himself 


tions are given, the sixth of which is 
the one generally used. The reader is 
intended^to work this out for himself 
by observing that among the 
authorities cited for this preferred 
usage are Jones's dictionary and the 
BBC's handbook for announcers. For 
Bradford (West Riding), on the 
other hand, it seems that no one has 
ever thought It necessary to recom- 
mend the obvious spelling- 
pronunciation and only the local 
usage. Bradforth or Bralforth, is 
listed here. There seems to be no 
principle behind the arrangement of 
the various alternative pronuncia- 
tions, and the pronunciations them- 
selves, presented in IPA transcrip- 
t|on, may sometimes give an impres- 
sion of greater variety than actually 
exists. In some cases they are taken 
direct from the sources, but in others 
they represent the editor's under- 
standing of modified English spelling, 
which is sometimes scarce^ less 
ambiguous than the standard orthog- 
raphy, as he rightly points out. 

As a guide, therefore, to the most 
widely acceptable contemporary pro- 
nunciation this is a book that 
requires to be used with caution and 
discretion, but for everyone 
interested In place-names at any 
level of expeitness there is a rich 
reward to be gained from browsing 
in it. We can. observe here how spel- 
ling pronunciations have won their 
way against traditional ones, just as 


ledged in the spelling). 


generally made 
Ids on the native 


It is in minor names, too, that the 
most striking telescoping of long 
names and modification of conson- 
ants is preserved, as Abhoisham 
(Apsam), Abhotslev (Aiibsicy), 
AIJrisfon (Auson).' Almondbun 


A^wonh, (E«»ry), 

(Barlick). Bearwardcoie (Barracol), syncooe in BmK 
BIshopsmnh (Bisport), whereas oWe wUhoui > 

Bermondsey (once Barmsey) has fbl- Tk-,. -r# > 
lowed the spelling. There is much Fallsmoiih^RrSJ!'^?^'?^^ 
tte.red-S'ipn of th^PranunefaS'^ft''^ 

:'onoS 

.1 PP . ^1 eud more seri^ a. 


ond elements such as -dale, 
wickt and for the persistence 
forms such ns brig and throp 
although the spelling substitutes the 
more general bridge and ihorpe, and 
sometimes interesting examples occur 
of (he varied treatment of names like 
Angfiton (five examples, one Afion, 


book Is produced is dur tod ^ 
arranged. The compiler modesiha. 
vites corrections and addidoix, 


Mainstream Moderns 


” 'r”'-''' i™ha generil voc: 

bm .in.thU area perh.^ 


By J. M. Richards 


bly there arc many places for which, 
for various reasons, no such informa- 
rion has ever been recorded. The 
British reader will probably not have 
great difficulty in deciding which of 
the pronunciations to adopt if he 
needs the oral form of an unfamiliar 
name, but the foreign reader may 
find It more difficult; he will be i\l- 
advised simply to plump for the first 
or last in the list. " ‘ 
ham, 


in the list. Under Birmine- 
for examine, nine 


rather more slowly. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the older pronunciation of o 
before nasals as u has given way to 
the spelling in Bromley, Brompton, 
Bromwich, Compton, Coninglon, 
Coniston, Cromwell, as well as in 
The suffix -ingham has 
yielded to the spelling in major 
place-names but remains ‘injam in 
some less well-known ones, as Bal- 


MURIEL EMANUEL (Editor)] 
Contemporai^ Architects 

933pp. Macmillan. £35. 

0 33$ 35389 6 
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By Craig Brown 
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VEvery fut tmd figure you evenlriuited 
the-filiri ihdurtry”. 
grOclWmskheback-covw Q{ Heel Facts, 
r JS f P^^^ avcrate'filnrtgoen 

1 could Bnd few facls witraq thdse 60($ 
•pages that I had ever wanted to kiioW: 
Tpe sent^s filmgoer will wi(ih to know 
Mograpplcal facts about actors and 
directors; the less serious but jenthus- 
. iasfic Qiipgber.wlU Wiabj to know more 
anecdoiql; exoticB,' sii^- as lists of 
wventeen mbirie stars who - turned 

down'gieat roles (Bette Davis declined 
the rule of Scarlett O'HftVa. boHevIng 
that Her enemy Birol would 
playing Oppo{dte her), , or niueteen 
movie stars and ho^ uey wb're dbeo- 
Vered (John Wayne was dlKovered by 
tUrtefOf Raoul Walsh when he noticed 
WaVne.'^ then Marton. Mnrriann ci 


Board of Review Awards, The Golden 
Globe Awards (Hollywood ForeiBo 
Association). The Writers GuSd 
of ^enca Awards, The Directors of 
sf Awa^,. The Independent 

^ Awards, The Life Achievement 
the Ameritaq Rim Insd- 
tute, Britisli' Aca.demy Awards' 

wa - another chaiice' to see - A 
Comparison of Major Awards 1967- 
. 79. Ho|lywood, like those stalls at the 
.fair, seems to offer “A Prize Everv 
Time'* -it is hard to find a film that has 
not won ^me hohouc, even if It’s onlv 
• the* Jean - Hwholt , iHumanitarian 

(Based 

w Mat^al from Another : Medium) 
A)irard_. Even when someone deserves 


This weighty volume (seven pounds 
and an ounce or two) is the work of a 
team of editors and advisers and 170 
.. ^ contributors. It gives comprehensive 

r Birminfi-. lineham {Henfoid)TBelilnghan^^^ and 

pranunc. Behngl,an, (Northumberland), BU- 'ft higrprire” 

Ushers might have spent a little more 
on a quality of paper that allowed the 
500 or so pictures to appear in sharp 
black: and white insteacl' of tones of 
murky grey. 

Tbe chief editor, Muriel Emanuel, 
^plains that the definition of 
a^itect' has been stretched to 

«twfce^as^much in real terms al fteSpe 

mow trmie IS sutD, ine Ten Com- tion of ^'contemoorarv*' hns liirpwko 
teSSSh* and G«a« is been stretched. 1^^^ 

In the middle; of the book are 'fifty- 
pages^ of Mbvle ' Worsts’ Awards, 
organized by the ma^ne Hdrifitti 
Uunpwn since 1,940. oteinberg men* 

“Ons their ‘'cruelty, acerbi^ and great 


Uon into acount, 'showin 
With The Wind 'comes f 


that Gone 
irst, earning 



• iril^ each of the ^ major studios , Awefdi .The 'is pimid to " 

yent roughly thw hundred thousand P'^^Va 'set .pf,,gqld-piate4 (huiin'b- 


wit , but they are really only a Blue- 
jeaned version of the flabby mixture of 
(he twee-isnd the aefeaming that char- 
American bumohr, 
vnm T^e Luev Show:.\o Ro\yan and 
Mdrtins Latah In. After forty years, 
TneHarvardUntpoon srill thinlu that 
puWngdashe^inbetweeolottOf^rds ' 
** a.jokn in itself. 
Thus thfa wrt Of awgrd is^as recurr- 

■ "Tha'-n/k^.i. T- f?Sl> va .. 


are Included;, some 'who have been 
dead more than half a century. The 
wis on which , the earlier ones have 
been chosen is, unclear. Horta' is in, 
bui not- Quimard -or Sommaruga: 
Charles -Holden (who. Incidentally,: 


editorial principle just quoted. 
“Contemporary" also indicates the 


style favoured by the edilon; c«a» 
tently mainstream Modern, witlufet 
of its recent deviations. Among tide 
sheep there is however the snrprixd 
an occasional goat: a full-page pi»a 
of the Catalan architect Josn Puit's 
thoroughly edeclic Qua Temis 
(1905) and a flattering entiy oa Sr 
Herbert Baker— regaroed fierepril) 
as a South African ardiilect (jvia 
well; otherwise why not Sir Regteiil 
Blo'mfield, Sir Edwin Cooper Sr 
Giles Scott?). 

American and British trdiiua 
predominate— rea»nabiy, aiw tk. 
book is for English readen. CouKhn 
somewhat over-represented are Ind 
ond. to a lesser degree, AusinQial 
Japan. There are a few £ast Eii> 
peons but no Ru^ans— not 
world-renbwnCd Constructivists. 
architect is ^ven a highly condnsl 
biography, a list of his i 
catmogue of wntings (by . him m 
about him) and pn essessraeni. ^ 
but the last ore une.^ceptionat)te ihl 
have clearly been mi»i careful' w 
piled. The assessments vaiy In qutfl. 
and are appreciative rather ibu 
cal. Adverse judgments wwilQ 
been out of place he^,,but lQUi^ 
nilnor figures to the . level of l» 
masters serves no ;■ useful . 

Many of the awessmems wll «« 
dale. A few have 
Some architects have,. In 
contributed pereonai ’J2. 

their own buildings aiid beh?£ ^ 

COl|ld kAM AMftffdl rW 


WUiflU IIUVO UGCU* • 

illumiiiating and most .arc eitnw**’ 
teniious or embarreuing. 



three hundred Ihbusand go W-piateld thump '.I " • .■ • 

.n'Sir&yAvgSig’' giunpHon 

a ssnjlfl. AC a Qaa* Eil.> ‘ SHOWed that It’s nBVAr rnn' Idfa f« k>... 


•, Ti* campajens 

aim^.atprocuniig Academy A wCT- 

sound business sense, as a Best Film ' that It’s never (oo late to have 
Oscar can sencrate between him on.i 'vi identity crisis". 


grapple with a cenUiiy-of-il^Jj^ 
reguFatlon of KvennnM s 
more modMt In his claims. 
he says, "sltould .serve « 
which he may ;r»asbfliby^^^ 
whether it would .he in WsAl*^ 

'•“ck profWsioha|.,advrlce.i^i. - , 

IntereBtirig;even^whw5?3 
„Hd wiU 

; act as second ui g dv^ii LrSww 
cariy goods on 

: Uabfr ft)rslflVodqjiMeoit».tj“^ 
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Paintings for lords 


by John Barrel! 

MCK LINDSA^ 

Thomas Gainsborough 
His Ufc and Art 
244pp. Granada. £12.50. 
0 2^ 11071 6 


integrate with the rural 
vhioi he painted them. 


“Damn Gentlemen”, wrote Gains- 
borou^ in 1767. "there is not such a 
set of Enemies to the real artist in the 
world as they are, if not kept at a 
proper dlstanre." "Damn lords", 
shouted Morland, twenty-five years or 
JO later, "1 paint for no lords . Both 
■Dm understand their careers in terms 
of the struggle between Genius and 
Patronage, and both frequently de- 
lighted to nibble the hand that fed 
them, if (bey didn't often dare to bite it. 


failed ' to 
settings in wl 
TJiomas Gainsborough, His Life and 
An is a warmly romantic account of 
Gainsborough’s landscape - he had, 
argues Lind^y, “a strong peasant 
elemeut" in him - but it suffers from 
too mat a willinguess to see the rural 
world of the landscape as an Image of 
the "true rustic life”. That it was 
Impossible for Gainsborough to pass 
through the open cottage door, 
Lindsay often acknowledges: but that 
acknowledgement preserves (he 
notion t|iat the peasant's life-in-nature 
was less an unattainable ideal for 
Gainsborough than an unaUainable 
reality. The account is flattering to 
Gainsborough, and it deceives us ab- 
'out the nature of his landscape-art, the 
function if had for him, eventually, for 
his customers. For perhaps the greatest 
attraction that landscape held for 
Gainsborough was precisely that it was 
unsaleable; and had he won his strug- 


another means of separating himself 
from the values of the gentlemen he 
painted. 

But of all Gainsborough's attempts 
to step out of the “regular systems" he 


; the most Important, 


after landsca^painting, was' music, 
and it is the value and function of music 
for him that Lindsay describes best. He 
points out how onen Gainsborough 
described painting in terms of music, 
and points out, too, that by (his image 
Gainsborough sought to represent 
painting as little as possible in the 
intellectual terms of the Academy, and 
as much as possible as a spontaneous 
activity. However “spontaneous” the 
effect of his paintings is, especially as 




.w Morland, nnorhor form of 


ust wants a finishii 


k)iid enou' 
studio, “ft |u 

stroke,” said Gainsborough, “and 
sABiching up a back-grouncTbrush he 
clashed u across the smiling features, 
iodimantly exclaiming, ‘Sir, where is 
By fellow now?'” "A pretty way this, of 
going on,” complained a customer 
then a painting was not finished on 
time, to which Morland replied by 

^ off his boxing-gloves, calling 
boots, and going out. 

But in (he years between the pronun- 
ciation of these two anathemata, much 
bad ha;)pened to the market for En- 
glish paintings. To Gainsborough, the 
coaily of I^tionage to Genius was 
iugely a matter of the unwillingness of 

E nlkmen to commission much else 
I portraits - of their houses, ' and 
often of themfeives, thefr fami- 


As long as he kept his landscapes in a 
back room, to be inspected only by 
those with the taste to appreciote t 


them put him at no gentle- 
man’s disposal, so the practice as well 
as the image of landscape offered him 
the dream of an ideal pastoral, inno- 
cent of the social division between 
patron and painter that he continually 
encountered in his professional trans- 
actions. From the period of his first 
mat success as a portrait-painter in 
Bath to the years 
idon, the landscape 

and more idealized; tor if the Image ot 


his handliiw of paint became looser, it 
was an eftect achieved by the most 
careful attention to technique - the use 
of brushes lied to six-foot sticks, the 
application 'of paint with fingers-and 

S , the practice of standing at 
the same distance from his 
sitter as from his canvas. Out by the 
image of painting as music, he could 
preserve a sense of the activity, as well 
as of the effect, of his art as unplanned 
and unpremeditated. That sense de- 
pended very particularly on his own 
experience of music: for Gains- 
borough, who played almost every in- 
strument, was largely self-taught on 
them all, and though too impatient to 
learn much more than the rudiments of 













f. . 


b ' , 




London, the landscapes became more 


rustic life represented for him a form of 
pastoral freedom, it had to be In- 
creasingly separated from the life of 
thlMie.vrao acfoally worked’ the Innd-.. 
scape. *^rm sick of portraits," he 
wrote, “and wish very much to walk off 


This is an enthusiastic book, a 
partisan one, and agreeably so. If it is 
loevitable that Oainsborough emerges 
from Lindsay’s treatment as a quite 
unusually likeable man, that seems, 
Aom contemporary accounts and from 
his ovim letters, . to have, been exactly 
what he was. 


This water’colour by A. E. Chalon, depicting with some comic malice that 
nlneteenth‘century operatic soprano or extended compass. Prime Donna 
Pasta, straining for a lop note in Bellini's opera Norma, is included in an 
exhibition (May 28 - October A) at the Victoria and Albert Mtiseum, "77ie 
Chalon Brothers: Landscape, the 'Dieatee and Caricature In the n-ork of 
Atfred‘Edouard Chalon (IW‘i860) and John James Chalon (i778'l^4r. 
Alfred Edouard with his fashionable society portraits endminiaiuref nur more 
suecessfttl as an artist than his brother nmo painted Romtmde iaudscapes. 


fe, (heir friends arid their animals, to some sweet Village when I can paint 
Tbt ideal landscapes he painted ,in Laridskips and enjoy (he fu End of 
meats stolen from "the drudgery, of Life in quietnea and ease." But as the 
^•pbinting" were uncommissioned villa^ became sweeter, so, finally, 
udpften unsold, until, iqthe last years did the patrons, to' whom landscape- 
olliislife.someofhii “fancy-pictures” painting also turned out to be able. to 
ol MasantS, often children, in rural offer a complex fre^om, not just from 
tettlngs,: began (o fetch ceuonable the constraints of the polite life, but 
p6niS' Of\. his death he began to be also from the.worry that the labouring ay lOin I'nuiips 
ngsnled by some writers, as he re- poor were becommg more impover- —————— 

L- _ . [shed and le» acquiescent. The, sober, 


Working with white paper 


FWd himself, as a painter of larid- 
who. had subporfed himself by 
.portruis.: . 

■ I(l|» struggle to persuade patrons to '^'vlnk* *< 
«7^'''Slish UndscBpes was won by tiny 
• Purrfer, It was by Oainsborough, and “SS 
o^reasOn 'Morland's .dililke of 
^ wu not' that they wouldn’t buy 
pjetpres of -hiral life, but that they 
. ^>npted to make him paint them to 


industrious, domesticated peasantry 
sitting round their cottage-doors, who 
were the ideal of Genius, were the 
ideal of Patronage alsorfind one worth 
Gainsborough's successors, 
Wheatley and the rest, to 
represent, ... 

Blit if the. landscapes'are discussed 
here' foo much in tenns that Gains- 
borough himself would have approved , 


MIRIAM J. BENKOVTTZi 
Aubrey Beardsley 
An Account of His 


Dfe 




10382 7 


the freedom to paint land- borpngn s an mq opipiura, uui « « 
W. but Patronage had repUed by f sympathetic and l^ghly effective repro: 
labdsca'f^ifedf toto a 
J|%ryfBnd.pglnters'' 
servants still. • 





^mascape;PabbftigQ^n^cSiteV 

’ ‘ biographies of English though too. pu®h 

is I repeat^ mom in been recognized as Literature, except 

cfti-i bottom 

V ife;apo6l ,iv-atn 

■ tl®Wi(N4t|ues:LlndsayiWds,i^^ 




Like the candles be often worked 
by and which became his signature, 
Aubrey Beardsley, was laU, fain, 

E ale and short-lived. Though borh 
I 1872 he waa not to see the end 
of the century, and almost ali of 
bjs short adulthood was spent 
drawing or dying, .or both. -^e 
outside events of his career ere as 
unexciting as his backmund wSs 
humdnim. - Many . biographical 
spe^ators have' taken advantage 
or the carte blgnehe, afforded by 
the. yery.:.seeratiwitett ;of . hb rela- : 
: d(wbip wilb'.hjS) ajater Mabel: . to 
i biiit at abottipos.! traaivestism; vi^ 
euilsm and ifae like. ' YCl little is in 
fact known 'about his proclivities. 
For imbst readers' the ten or so. 
pages 'Of Brian 'Reade*s: exeelleni 
monbgraph contafn, with their' da(k, 
blhis from nnniameablQ sobipei, a 
suffidenl acooiint iif' Aubrey’s brief 
llf^: they feature':' a wonderfully 
cinematic death, ^ne (the empty 


light as a spring, that' gave his own 
work the bite that lent savagoiy to 
opulence. 

The recently developed ph'nto- 
graphic Une-block found in nW Its 
still uoirivalled master. Although ft 
Is rewardkm to .see. in (he on^al 
drawings the' 'worried and hacked 
surface which reveals fae .countless ' 
revisbba, Beardsley^ even to a 

E eater exteot than Daumier is rare 
that his work is deoiocratically 
avafiable ib its. intended and- per- 
fected fonn. .Iffie story of such a 
compressed ' artistic development 
could miake good reading. 

', Miriam I. Benkovitt Is breafatak- 
. bigly Ol-equipped lor the (ask. ' She 
does not, seem iq have even a 
DOd(^ acquaintance : with, the: his- 
tory or practlcq of .art- Even before 
(he first chapter, ,.a' quotation 
asdribed to ,'Vean Ingres" - . .warns 
one that, she la not in the habit of 


ance 

thtouj 


job at thp "Fire office", he was 
still depeodent on the Qumeys 
for "suDstandal help" with his 
art work (Mrs Russell Guntey 
. was evaluating the “bulk" of h(s 
current drawinga with ' a view to 
purchasing),, and in do time at 
a]] he .was' complaining of being 
. most . '*hoiribiy .' doll''. By early 
August; Mabel and, -Mis Beard- 
sley wero at Woking for a • stay 
of two months while Aubrey and 
his "pater", were, al<me in Lon- 
don and "not .having a partieu- 
.. larly lively time of it. 

' One might presume, especially in 
the case- of an artist whose work 
reproduces so well, that the plates 
nilght offer Uie reader occasional 
rejief! biit, here, they heap pain r on 
ran. In addition to , a .■ few ' dim 
documents : whose reproduction 
recalls pioneer work in photocopy- 
ing, .there is a random selection of 


Ae,^nnot.bo ;v^; .. 

Lindsay inritfcs js,,to underttariri 
cHinetiiviei . -frantic 



kWdi 




^ pshisi^lfeiHerVltousd :1b ' Gains 
|wkssfh)Ctuce'df landsMpe -who^ng unq drinIdng M aitem^ 
mbut .Mrlifa, repceschted. qdnveljUionaJ We inw 

M^eoff'astitistying which fib wuld not.bappjl^®. 
3:|[W«i.?vds in tiirh deql^>'- qpporits espap* fri™, £2 

dbibr(foerty-Valuesdb.mt-: land^pe and hU yiola da gWlM* 
'^^■whose portraits he' by ioiiungiio' *5® 
vqtWinhabiteaby piouui^i . gentiV; h® va* 


uumi iBiiw 

habdi'that Is not illuded'ito jn fae; 
bo6k.vnt>ar .rdylpW.;- 


talking about ,:artisls or even- hear- . 
:Jng tbetD talked aooiiit.' ,8he jnain-., 
t^i'fais I high standard of ighor- 
(iii all .cultural Gelds)' right ' 
ign the book and ,ln|(^ its 
index,' where 'faere qtc characters. 
lUki; : . (after Ddiidet,', Al^qnse) !' 
'Danite, : Alighieri. ' AjMrb.''mi^, an' 
awkward modun . swipe, or ,.t.wo 
she offers no Irislght whaisdever ' 
Into Boardsley*! -bhalracter or ''hU. 
aft. "Vek if' yob, want to know. the . 
full postal addfesa of .fae brewery, 
where Beaidsl^B shadowy, fether - 
worked she vrili (ell you^twlce. In 



open bppk by a lo !a hurry, !.li 
Would not be even a slight extigg- 
eration to say. that this is me worsi 
book on', 'ari artist I. have .read. • 


l:-‘ 


ftantjo The mainV.:tMk 

. rai^dr of Qeatdil^ is ; 


blog. 

allow 


Mi 






RWa\ 


up.;' 


acNtted fo.farii'.u^bth! 
>r even) 

oin the front. - . . . 

' " ' etimesratber 


howlaii age/came ;i0 be yWlf: 
epitomized ip- :a group of ime!< 
dratrioge^by B 

hiS eany Itwehtfes. ^no after a few 
fofabUog indlBtibhs':|of DUme-^oaes 
dSVMWM "i(j. S .jfpk^ .Qf"^^moQfas ' 
into the grnttet enfobent ia 'West..^. 
erh IUuBjriitiort ..b( the eioquinoe of 
white bapeh!l" 
thd .innueace; 

arid ' ,(bp, I Jp«liiiaw' i»wu»*v».*, J Ilia 

dn^rief might' have stayed i.at fad 
level bl deeotatiife bastioim.it' was. 
ths'study bf Manfepa^s line, alwaVs 


Ibhis.Greek and Roman J^weliery, first, 
piibllsned in 1961,- Reynold Htrans, 
TOrithirty years a KeOMr at (he British 
Museum, surveyed 30Q0 yeprapf Jewel- 
lery from, (he Early Bronze Age to the 
fate, k^omnri era. A , seeondT edition 
:(243pp' pips 64jfo; of .bjack-ndd-white 
phetogi^hs::' Mctheulil-: £18; <jQ 416 . 

hnd niusttationsras weli;as|revis1oii^. ' ' 
Jhe book has twd^-paris: the first 


'I icsi fiyle ; muc4 peppered ; with ;qtio^ 

.tatloD marks ouett isblfalpg .orqi' 

. nary wofdi ip prove to the ifaptt- 

•.faereartchbpteracmmetoife^ - 

mil; decprtlW:pfote^^ gd lM 


dkiileitris the tccbmqUeS'Snd niaiejrjais 
idvoLved In ancient jewe|leiy-niakingr : 
etalfu 


^eh;,BeBiri!i|sY^ pr6mpt:-tp 


various 'malerihls used; the second 
a ddtaned historical diKlisalbn';' 


her .^'pldasiiire in Em;d -lit Which lel^ft'cbUpten. main sulh. 
v.i jftumtt^bnes* 1- -s- tppieciiitlon . pf, ijdlvided geoj^phlcijulyi trace' the de-: 
. - Aubrey*’ vjrtih'Fhmer^Genney and ' vdlopment of tne art in the Muioan,, 
,v .to ; ke4p him . iitiqrtned Qf: each 
- lubsequeut :vlsit or letter, for 
. Aubrey, his euphoria . was Short- - 
lived. He was still chained to hix 


Myci^nean, Grqek, Etruscan and R6- 
man dvilizariqns. There is aiBibllogra- 
^y, a Ust of sites, and a General and 
Grrtarfinhlr-'ril indn 


i.l , ; 


iVi 


'll 

' -'i 
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The eruptive moment 


By David Hunt 


C. DOUMAS (Editor); 

Thera and the Aegean 'World 
Papers and Proceedings of the 
Second International Scientific Con- 
fess held at Santorini, Greece. 
August 1973. 

Volume 1. 823pp. Volume II, 480pp. 

Available from La Haule Books Ltd, 
West Lodge, La Haule, Jersey. 
■ £57.50 the set. (Vol II only,£32). 


Thera is the ancient and the official 
name of the southern-most -island of 
the &clades, also known as Santo- 
rini, afler its patron saint, St Irene of 
Salonica, It would have long ago 
been counted as one of the seven 
wonders of the world [fthe ancients 
had thou^t anything but the works 
of man deserved that rank. From a 
distance it looks like any other island 
but when you arrive }rou discover 
that you are sailing into the crater of 
a volcano. TTic encircling walls, 
broken at three points, rise sheer to 
a height of a thousand feet in places 
and beneath your keel the sea sinks 
almost as abruptly to depths of 
twelve hundred, in the centre of the 
ring smok^ rising from on islet is 
evidence of continued activity; the 
most recent eruption was in 1950. 
Just three thousand five hundred 
years w the greatest of them all 
fook place. 'What had been a round 
idanef was torn into three smaller 
fragments. About ten cubic 
kilometres of rock, pulverized into 
^sh, rose into the air. The centre of 
the land-mass fell into the deep cald- 
era of the volcano. All the eindence 


Japan, by vulcanologists, seismolog- Minoan Crete. On both points the was almno ..nit.«».«ii.. ■ * ^ 

IKS. palaeobotamsts, palaeo- story starts with the late Professor Marinatos” * owT tU a^inilrera to ths m 

cUmatologists, historians and Maimatos, who put forward the Cre- Akrotiri had Museum in Atheiu'^Tl"® ^ 

aixmacologisls. Illustrations are copi- tan theory in a notable aScle in woJfd not fk & vrith if/ 

ous and well reproduced, especially Antiquity in 1939 and who™ 1967 later th?i i swallows, the 

those in colour. begaT. tKe excavartons at aLI!. on mdid clSoO Th"e°Shvii?a. X ^ 

Vulcanology is a stirring subject of tists seem to concur 

study, espemlly to scientists ^from, «veaed a Late Minoan settlement in the ash-faU on Oete, put by^FSae at «f 

for instance. Iceland and Japan, both “tonwhing slate of preservation. 30-50cm deep, is rcchicedV^mM 

of which countries are represented covered by voTcanic ash. calculations to O.I- 2 S 1 R Je^^d 

among the- participants in the con- . v c, u . of Macquarie University Australia’ 2,.?i 1 .® PalQtanS 

gr^, i^eth^er with the Planetary Mannatos s theory, which is sup- redu<»s the eftect almost to thrSne e^n^sJ ^«‘»n oo?S 
and Cjeophysical Vulcanoloav po^cd here m an elegantly aigued level as the Chilean enrriinnair?"if extensively restored. Evm 
R esearch Group of Budapest. In tSe P“P“ the late Sir Denys Page, the apocryphal Times headlme^Ww whiSh"? i2 

other physical sciences there are was based on the fact that the pros-. CretaSs wSre kil ed SbT 

numerous and evidently well- civiliMtion of the eastern half must have been many cases of ron SS about their slgSi^ 

documented papers. But the unique Minoan. Crete came to a sudden junctivitJs. ^ ^ the arcluS 


eys and the ewS “4 
Jngly. knock-abSuT style 




documented papers. But the unique Minoan. Crete came to a sudden 

thing about Thera is its place in his- about 1450 ac. Palaces, towns 
tory. The question is even raised by countiy mansions were not only 
Professor Arne Purumark, of the destroyed but also abandoned. Since 


University of Uppsala, whether the ‘I®*® eruption of Thera was 
eruption radically altered the couree calculated as at about the same 
of history and the entire pattern and ®P®®" was only too natural to eon- 
character of Western civilization. The “®®* *® ‘wo events. The explosion 
answer is, I think, in the negative: 1?®® '"^f® *han at Krakatoa; 


I — Macs ui Con- 
junctivitis. 

There is a possible compromise 
solution, based on an artide bv 


Jpecutaflo„.'.ta, 

?n"„ P”'"* "■» srdffi 

Weared lo sg:«: ihat1» 
Thera, though Srongly infhiemri? 


answr is, I think, in the negative: 
but I shall use the fact that the ques- 
tion can be asked as an excuse for 
concentrating on archaeology. 

, Here there are two points of 
interest: the nature of Theran dvil- 
izatlon at the lime of the catastrophe 
and the question whether the erup- 
tion was the cause of the dowfaU of 


solution, based on an artide by ^'^f®' .ws* * developraeni ot taS, 
James Money In Antiquity in 1974. It ^ydadic art. It is more psiriduv! 
is common ground that the eruption R?''®.‘® >" .spirit than the paiiSjS 
was preceeded by an earthquake "‘“a* , paintings of Cmroi S 
which seriously damaged Akrotiri ficneral view 00 the relatkw k 
and caused the flighl of its inhabit- ‘"'®®'? ‘be two is Ibal IIieM 
ants. If the intervaibelween that and 


Hit paiiM Ml 

ritual paintings of Cmroi 5 
8®neral view 00 the relation t 
tween the two is that ’nuMwl 
asMaate rather than a jubb! 
colony of Cnossos: an hteriSJ 


The plunging point 

I : flexible tactics and rapid straiMic 

By James Howard- foments of nomad armies. The 

» u 4 , Eurasian nomads thus posed a poten- 

Johnston tial mUltary threat, wl ‘ ‘ 


the north coast of Crete is only ‘be intervaibelween that and rather than a mbb* 

about eighty miles away. There must IR® eruption could be stretched to Cnossos: an Interi^ 

have been tidal waves (more mod- [‘‘‘y y®®*^® ‘be conflict of dates would centre, perhaps a miu 

ishly, tsunamis), perhaps poisonous j?® solved; but the congress showed republic, 
gases, certainly a heavy fall of ash to ‘‘“l® inclination to adept this theory. . . „ „ . 

destroy crops and fruits, and perhaps The value of Theran civUbaHnn “*;.Noinlkos 11 to l« ^ 

earthouakes. At the first conferenJe has been notaL demoM^ on ‘be public spint he h« dm 

in 1969 this was orthodoxy, with few the brilliam** wall-od^S^i? ^®‘^ ^ organizing the coomatij 

hcreuc. By .he .1™ of'S'e *cond i. houee, in Akro.™" 


ALFRED FRIENDLY: 
Hie DreadfblDay 


'W.M 1 IU. nit uic cviuence •iiieureaoiuiifay 


The tyro volumes under review owe 
thw oridn to Peter Nomiluu, a 
patriotic Theran working in London, 
who organized a sdentiGc congress 
held on the spot in August 19^. A 
• hut^red, -papecs were - prepared by 
van'oiis authors and Ae second vol- 
ume concludes with a summary of the 
roMtlus at which they were dlMus- 
SM. ‘rawe are contributions from 
almcMt all countries in Europe, from 
.North America, Australasia and. 


2560^: Hutehinsor£^^^^ "'S'* nn. "‘?^^®® ® **‘®- 

0 09 143570 6 j ®"® ‘b® ™ost dramatic 

nomad intrusions into the sedAnrnrv 

world, the Turkish conquest of the 

Irfihtan artd Balkan hiritetlands of the ik"‘^ p n®i. *”®4?^ army bv cuUlne Ife^budset {i* 

rich Meso^)otamian and Meiter* bis aims.He merely hopes to act as a S n2S-ft? the Scljuks, wlio 

So" <me.errl.ory.- ‘ 


Somenro® id™ h"™™" B}«nlioi,.,, il h ll„ A 

“ T"; S.3y “ 

tial military threat, which was reabzed the major nomad power m the ^ 

® u dynasty region, the Khazar federation), and of ^ Byzantinists have uaggerab i 

plhered enou^ prestige and power the Seljuk conquest of Ihe^ Iranian of die Byzanilne imj i 

to unite Ac tnbes of a steppe region p ateau from Khurasan to Azerbaijan "“"if®” ®”d fighting cfflclwj, T> 
into a cohesive federation. (1029-1044). He then focuras on the ®"’®*. 8®"‘7’ '^bo provided 6 

Alfred Friendly has written a his. '"blt^ confrontation between the J?'!®'? ,**®® , [*® 
toiy of one of the imSt Lmaiic “'‘‘blsb rulers of Iran and the ®s 

nomad intrusions into the eeHenton. ?y?®o‘m® Empire which controlled 


“ - .««» DC maienea by cavalry Turkoman. i 

Australia’ and, SLirafora ""VT”] 


; By ■ Steven : Runcirii aa ^ 

• qHEETHAMu ‘ ' — 

•;iMpdiabyi|(i;Greece^-l'-'- 

;To StojH; C^lassieisls there is something 
homble about a_ people who called 
, Ratines ^ Lacedaernon '*La 
Qemonie**: and Thebes; “Bstive" and 
wito covered' the. map of Hollas with 
{?f^®®:®Mcb as Bucelcl, La 'Grife ahd 

I Malvolsie*. aiiyf 


Dapoiat greti dii Wor*, and , a few 
other more peripheral works. Bui Sir, 
.Nicolas s synthesis {« ^se and fair- 
minded: and he has added - his- om 
inleresting reflections on the cultural 
■ ^"‘WSSfween the Efrahks and the 
Greeks, >Ai^eiher the book is as intel- 
• as lt^tej^inteUige|i|;is perhaps' 
more doubtful, ft is impossible to tella' 

SnnnlR elnm 


the , Ahbot .Paohqmiii^ . had brough 
artists there early ip' the fourteenth 
antun; and we know of an intellectual 

' fnf>nri nr 


pvisiiiiai puiiiivtii 

, _ „ . military commanders. The, 

Finally, after a brief survey of the atmy was still a jpnhidablt ^ 
Byzantine counter-offensive in machine on-ihi ew of Malizilt, ft* 
1068-1070, he analyses the military even after the defeat Its 
operations of 1071 which culminated ports were ralpable of figbyog 
'm the battle of Manzikert. TTie dvil war. Bvzanlinihs' nav? 
B^anlme Emperor, Ronianos IV ready to accept allegatioril 
P. 4 ®»fts, took advantage of the Sel- tloh, dissipation,' budget-oitm ' 
Juk Sultan 'Alp ArsIanV ateence in military decline,, which wert hW 
northeni Syria tb attack ' the k6y Byzantine historians .from ■ 
strategic cities of. Manzikdrt and Ing genre of Byzantii)? 1 
Khtlat, which controlled the libellplis and lanlpooniog 


w...w^;r,<>iiuwcKnowoiBnimeiiectual iuiiiai, which controlled the 
mend or Demetrius Cydones who approaches to Byzantine ' Armenia 
?!Sn®l/V®“®,‘b®f® >n ‘he early from Lake Urmia and the upper Tig- 
in a , Tbj basin. Alp Arslan countered by a 

..t^.'Adriahopl.e, stuavina under a Jeur brilllani forced mamh n/sni, anm„„ tu^ 


gnessr ■^srsfa 

Like-wniifiin Elii- ^nud Emoeror seems to liave. fo^ 


Byzantine historians .from ■ nw 
Ing genre of Byzantii).? 
libellplis and lanlpooniQg ,p<^ 
pamphlets; 

Byzantinisis have 
preted the defensive sifatcgy ewi 
by the Byzantine general «SB »ir 
late 1060S. They: have been 
a somewhat' Ibewilderad ^ 
eyewitne'ssi the 'bistonsn; 
Attaleiates, Into, 

Emperor Romaijos IV 


i MalvoisIe: andSMS I®- P?»- 5SS 

•may a^ with'Pafiick Leiff FenSor lef before hfoi Tr “ Manuel il 

irlj^nlina “the .d|Kant Ichbes Si hadaRuss 


riv«n ■ “.'■“t®!!* ®®« John Vin the JVI‘“.wouId bc;fltm)y established 

seS^ ®"f® r ^ on the' plateau of. Asia ^Mlho?, thus 

sepa* as a hideously olain Ital an nf nrMb no^ns a Hinam ' ,kJ. -i_l 
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strategy.. . By a.iWrf®*, *?(, JJ 

'®n operawhs. 'Ovcr ftjie: Arawraw 
jce dlWan>)marches^he.M«^^ 
i®b ^aOrt'' Byzantihi- political 

.tn , strengthen the igir^laoM 
.1. 


; pitblie.:. . 6 flU . 'boiAohtaiiii^^ihd •• 

. ' ,l;n},4!:too 'ftatyoiriCilab^rl'm 

Wheh'he' 
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Mobilizing the minds 


By A ndrew Sinclair 

PAVID M. KENNEDY! 

ThTfirat^World War and American 
Society 

4 (Hpp, Oxford University Press. 
019502729 9 
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tersoniM eiw, but in point of fact, it der, whose strategy of mobile attack in contrast to the anger of llic American America's 
^^-^^IPS.Ibe^P^PnMnda of liberty strength worked nest at St Mihicl when writers who had served with European was beggi 


imerty nnd patents for the 
if the American fleet and 
By the lime of the Armistice, 
» chief trading rival, Britain, 
tired and its second, Gcr- 
liminated. To the Wilson 
var seemed to be economics 


wd chose sacrifice to mask the realities directed at the backs of a retreating armies, particularly e.e. cummings, many, miminated. To the Wilson 
of requisition and fiat. foe. When he was stopped by adequate John Dos Passes and Ernest Plciniiijt- cabinet, war seemed to be economics 

- „ , . , German forces in the Arronne, he way. Kennedy contrasts their fury in by other means. 

Over Here is particularly good on the sacrificed the lives of tens oflhousands their anti-war novels with the abstract- 
lanmage and processes of the official - of his men to the machine-guns as ness of the Second World War novels Over Here is an important and 
raublespeak of America at war. Only a - uselessly as any Haig. It was the of Joseph Heller and Thomas Pyn- engrossing book, only marred by an 
few feared compulsory military train- extravagance of the Americans in men chon.Tohim.thedifferenceinpcrccp- inexplicable prologue and occasionul 
mg as a government plot to Prussianize and material which impressed British tion between the returned doughboys infeudlies. In his first seven breathless 


« a governmeni pioi to t'russiamze and matenal which impressed British tion belwe 
■;77 l mar AiAn’t hanoBn to kill vou" “®J®‘y» ^ost saw it as an egalitarian officeis; nouheir excellence. andtheani 

jrttewKidnihap measure to create a true meUing-pot Again Kennedy demonstrates his hole in the 

was bound to start vou & ‘he boys together". But originality in insisting that the Amer- separating 

VoriaWar, It K-nnedv’s r/vw W®®fc troops remained in segregated ican Expeditionary Force provided masses, 
taking- Dav d M. over and were usually employed in more of a grand tour of France than a 


ncers; not their excellence. andtheanti-warnovelisiswasafurther 

Again Kennedy demonstrates his hole in the fabric of American culture, 


•war novelists was a further pages, Kennedy whizzes throi^i the 
fabric of American culture, European situation in 1917, from a 
the intellectuals from the grisly stalemate between lines of battle 
congealed in Flanders, yet drawing 
rivers of blood from each other, to 


» ^ ■ ,* thJnkinD ahniit what ®®"'P® ^®f® usuallv employed in more of a grand tour of France than a rivers of blood from each other, to 

Htn stKis you in n B menial labouring jobs. Moreover, the military experience. For the two mil- Finally, Over Here deals with the Lenin, tense in his cramped lodgings in 

American Expeaitionary'Force’s per- Hon members of the force, the history economic legacies of the war, which a Zurich shoemaker’s house and wuit- 

Wwdrow Wilson deci e J formance on the Western Front was and culture of that country changed are belter known: the shift of blacks ing for the train to lake him to the 

j^s^insi tne ^emrai glorified by the l»endary individual their ways of thought. As the song from the South to the industrial oppor- Finland Station. A “Laliourite'' is 

1917. Be value ot me dook nes m exploits qj CTYork, who killed went, “How are you gonna keep them lunitiesofthe North, and the change of neither fish, fur nor a member of the 

pftKiUing Hie war ^ peraiiany captured nearly 150 Germans with down on the farm/ Now that iney'vc America from a debtor to a creditor Labour Party; and presumably 

ifferoflnemma. inempoiiiM^^^^ his trusty Enfield, and Samuel Wood- seen Paree?". The creation of the nation. Less well-known is the ruth- “obsclescing verities" are fading 


own: the shift of blacks ing for the train to take him to the 
h to the industrial oppor- Finland Station. A “Laliourite'' is 
North, and the change of neither fish, fur nor a member of the 
1 a debtor to a creditor Labour Party; and presumably 
well-known is the ruth- "obsclescing verities" are fading 


inur« ineTmuw. bis trusty Enfield, and Samuel Wood- seen Paree?". The creation of the nation. Less well-known is the ruth- "obseh 

^ «n°to ***'’ '^*'® ®*‘™''®‘*** several German American Legion refined a nostalgia lessness of the seizure of all German truths. 

ud appeal. Fifty thousand doughboys 
SUV have been buried over there, but 
iher souls went marching on. 

S3i.SssS The Confederacy’s Gibraltar 

^nnLvcmDhas^^^?^^ - " The most impressive siahl of all hjs skill in doing so. l-'or, ihougli paid i 

Dfouesuve and a muckraker who n* xx 7 ..t»i. 4 . the Vicksburg National Military highly rcndiiblc. his l>ook Is based and i 

IfflD^eci others of like mind silch as ®y Wright Park, with eurlhworks nnd trenches on Inc official uvidunce, the local shippi 

and ®nd 132 cannon extending over press - notably The Daily Wills, 

^ the rhetW samhel carter m- ‘.800 ®®«s. 120 of which are n whose last issues had to be primed damai 

S he aSd-buS^^^^ ^ ^ . ^ National Cemetery. Below the ten- on wnll-papcr - and on diarfes and inlncs 

n The Final Fortress derlv cared for green turf lie the reminiscences, notably of Southern river 

uiinsl the Huns and ,the Boches. th,a r'amnaim fiir vtf-Uahnra iRAOm _ e AAA an l^n nalta nin#lAtf 


By Esmond Wright 


... T w Park, with earthworks and trenches on Hi ^ . . 

KaSirand Ra^^ ®nd 132 cannon extending over press - notably T/ie Daily Wills, federate devices which did seclmis 

^ lhe°rhetork samhel carter in- ‘.800 acres. 120 of which are a whose last issues hod to be primed damage to Federal ships; the use of 

S he aSd-S and National Cemetery. Below the ten- on wall-paper — and on diaries and mines nnd tunnels nnd canals — Hie 

!..i«VVs-*u7.«, The Final Fortress derlv cared for green turf lie the reminiscences, notably of Southern river wus later ironically to cut n 

Sra "FMilMpnut^^^ The Campaign for Vicksburg 1862- remLs of the® 17,000 troops, women trapped in the city under channel of its own thniurii the De 

S to *Hver snaoD^^ 13,000 of them nameless, who gave siege and Hying , most of the final Solo Penlnsii n on which Oranl had 

w ulKn^fi met iSher to^^^^ 370pp. New Yorki St Marlin’s Press, their lives in 1862-63 to capture or fprty;«cvcn days in caves dug out of one thousand blacks working unay- 

Kdsm while ^ DIsffibuted by Robson Books. to hold the greatest fortress of the the hills. This . account is a warm ailingly; the u» of cavalry to 

Tftined Se £12.50. Confederacy. As long as the South tribute to the city, to its gallant but destroy railway lines and stores, and 

owrt p8 nols joined the American ... . ^ 2 ^*g jj j abused Pciinsy van a-born defender to divert and baffle uny Confeder- 

U^L hT l" • rirerdJn te Krt Hu^^^^^^^ - identifying' (the author might ate forees corning to Vicksburg’s 

Ss jorrido, „ain and beef could have reminded us) with the South assistance, while Grant crossed the 

•eywneral and Postmaster ^neral, , , . reach it from across the river, from because Virginia was his wife’s slate Mississippi south of Vicksburg at 

rio TO accused by Norman Thomas Vicksburg, the City of a Hundred Loyjjiana Texas. To Southern — and to its conqueror, the moody, Brulnsburg — and Colonel Benja- 
socialism from Hills, commands a great bluff above p^jyent Jefferson Davb, whose palleni, whiskey-adc)icied but non- rain Grierson became, as skilful a 

^il^,the«>urtsand censo|4hip the . 'MIssiMippi; mi(lway between home was at Brierlield only twenty swearing Ulysses SIrapson Oranl, cavalry eomniandcr as J. E. B. 

i^il saw to lhe,;hmitmg of Memphis ancT New Orleans: - as it Sf .o ihe Stuart or Bedford Forrest (he 

4kiiL ProgresSivIsm was perverted swirU put, the river is half-a-mlle j. r « , u, , ^ covered 600 miles in sixteen days. 

toiwEn"’ '""°''®*‘®‘’ Uh (andBrierfieidwaslsackcd). andthe Though trained at West Point h^ and look 500 prisoner^ deslrovcd 

leenlM sedition. dotted wUh ®Jf®^ father of waters again went unvexed had resigned his military career to fifty miles of railwaj^nd only lost 

tL r .1 fc. j bayous. The city siill retains more ^ ^ finally closed avoid court-martial, failed in various twenty-^ out of 901) men) and 

,lte crusade for democracy was of the flavour of limes past than ’ .kance of a biuiness ventures and was known the tactic of 'Mivfng off the coun- 

Ucbedbyapushtowardsautocracy. most Southern cities. Indeed It expr ZJSL vE' % dsl « r£«r&r*"He Son fey" which Grant' wed after cross- 


Tky used the rhetoric developed to SAMUEL CARTER III: 
aiKk the gold-bugs and the trusts Kortnaa 

for Vicksbufg 1862- 

eniilfd to deliver snappy speeches to 

lay gathering met together to boost 37^/ htoriln s Press. 

Awriesnism, while 250,000 self- Distnbuted by Robson Books, 
tkded patriots joined the American *'2.50. 

Protecrive League in order to snoop on . 0 312 83926 X 
Wmeighbours. With a Texan Attor- 
Ky General and Postmaster General, 

sin was accused by Norman Thomas Vicksburg, the City of a Hundred 
tf not knowing socialism from Hills, commands a great bluff above 


paid to them; the use of imnclads 
und rams to destroy Confederate 
shipping — until countered by Con- 
fcucratc devices which did serious 
damage to Federal ships; the use of 
mines nnd tunnels and cnoals — the 
river wus later ironically to cut n 
channel of its own ihrnugli the De 
Solo Peninsiiln on which Grant had 


:d in venous 
was known 


fetiMtity and standardization were 
■Krtuty to produce a war machine. 
<^rt Hoover oraanized food dis- 


.. . . . .« JJ, I. 1 . ^ Southern victory. On the same day as a heavy drinker. He won Lin-. . -r . . . ... 

Ions Its story. Paddle-wheel steam- ^ cn„ j„|y ^ approval, however, tor his mg the riv^. and which Sherman 

ert. their criliopes playing, ply the jggj ^ defeated at Geltys- achlevenfent in taking Forts Heniy was to develop in his march a year 
nver 250 feet or more below the u,,-.' p«„n.wivani-. That the p^h nonMun later from AHania to the sea.’ In its 


ale forces coming to Vicksburgs 
assistance, while Grant crossed ine 
Mississippi south of Vicksburg at 
Brulnsburg — and Colonel Benja- 
min Grierson became as skilful a 
cavalry eomniandcr as J. E. B. 
Stuart or Bedford Forrest (he 
covered 600 miles in sixteen days, 
and look 500 prisoners, destroyed 
fifty miles of railway and only lost 
twenty-six out of 900 men) and 
the tactic of .'Mivfng off the coun- 
fey" which Grant used after cross- 

• _T_ -I -I - I 


' o'LZ' a '*?? — z 'zj-,zr — — c v,: j. burg in Peonsylvania. That the and Donelson. 

JJJM, Bernard Baruch , the escarpments, though they are n6w ^eld on after that, and it 

Boarf. Woodrow Witon patronized exclusively by tourisisj twenty-two months, is Grant’s Vicksburg campaign Is 

a^ the_draf‘ asmei^lyarelec_t^^^^ the court-house, w'th . us four-fece indication of tic depth of the in whfohlvervSe fi 


nithlessness; devastation and savag- 
ery, total war started here, even if 


Individualistic and collective vIve. 




urnenl la 


pared in 1637 at Sandwich and 
Great Yarmouth, which contained' 
details of 273 passengers. These 
grouM, a distinctly random sample of 
the to (twenty thousand who 


» »<i P,nS,«n■^^ ,ip, iEarly HS;;;e«r.crca,.r,.|.er»o 


tlons of the odgrants Professor Breen em Shore should be rerarded as 
displays an mpressivc familiarity comparable with that of the rest of 
with recent bistorical studies on both Vir^ia. Although the use of county 
aides of the Atlanlie. He dqes, court records to substantiate the 
However.creatcrathertoomanyEng-r kctlvUies of free . Black planters 
Ushdries . . .serves as ‘ a ynfoable corrective, to 


kB' RkBn; .••• ■ I 01 one lorm .u». luigiam, lue 

r ^ aritsqn of Puriten leaning’^ ,TTie &^irirh ihiie dS^^^ >»«>■. 

r pfeaaure of participaling In a ConYinof gn^fety. 'The growth of the^Southent| t,, rigtar mln e the signifirpnr f ^ 

:?liS0272?'4 = -I I--. ' ceivably this group of mliranta may S£!SinM about prove well worth ' « wre^Vfcksbbrg’s. At the dpcTsive • 


grapbicalty, and even with hilarity 
m places, with its account of 
Admiral Porter ba(lMn| the bayous 
and with his ships sailing through 
woods, and of the journey of the 
makeshift monitor, a dummy craft 
fuelled by tar-and-oakum, the '*Tur- 
reced Moiister*\. proceeding down- 
river ubihahned but putting the fear 
of God Into the Vicksburg batteries 
and into all other crnR oii me river; .'. 

The hlero of The book, however, 
is Ulysses Grant;. He .tried frantel 
asssfults, the cptting of new- chan-' 
nels. four drives through. the <bayous ■ 
on the eastem- b®Rk of' .iilie! river 
aboye .Viddsbiirgi ibiefore -r In .the . 
eti^ — f- driyirik routh dhd.orosslM i 
unopposed at Brulnsburg (April 30, 
1863). Ho wa& spied upon by Sec- 




' uTj „wtr,niZ radal atUtiides. Frotesior Breen apes 

^ S IsSmks rtlored legaliaiid tadaf ' A majority of cdonjai historians ri»4l be ^nt;:9.n' » . 

‘ larlyr^ “ ®'* 'ffioS ^th Xfr^ 5wfe wwW plSbabry'.dgree that , the hls^- Iwn :vBendB<’4; pejiffed 

i that ' more landowners. "Myne MusachdMtts and! VtrgM^^ hiMsmpirs iays^ 'Jhai . the frontal' 

cbnjridBT too any event, other eyjw conddeni tUs pnasdjof relative free». (iiemes! fri imoitnedt danger' of ' o.srtult^of Mhy :;22 and the finaf : : 

drawing ot the :signtflbance of the dreuiMtaiw^. jqL jq-h m6n^aph:tbst tou^i»;ori ^aitttloft. 'Whether or not -one liiids... RMSUft ;Ol.-':llv||-..trhtrie war 'nt> Cold-, 
of cfepdrturc as fodprs more ^ite.lws birtoriqri prob;: . gu pcofe^r Breen's. arguments aftd Hn(bpr‘i(Jpn4;.3,i,l864j were- 

than the new ®n^5 iertil thkn the 'iw^cr-, inWl.be jtreii geniclusiohii.enUrt^ . He.. fegr(p«6ai5bli;vMig: ordered. - 

1 to the fo ehtoupter; On the one hand,, fe^tid dodbt that hi: ability to avfttkeA letnts .to if^ntbertoii, os ,tp l^.e .at,. 

I. ^TXifominiRfi *4 Isa: • !T •lav-. » ! ^UlinfrnMMd . tnfi fmr' .vr Illia knA afdhlft’ _ j _• i * A :! ilXA* ' 


twrlgn the ..figures . were ' 3,^40 *.otit ^ . 
or 2 O,O 0 'O.':Kt,'w|ia after the ibaiiteM- - . 

lk.ll k- .—.I . 
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u.< rekreifed>^bhviitg: drder^, llif 
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VMjivi GSn nciwibe seeh to haiVe beea Ixet^' emerges^ (rdm ttkis vivui and ' vniu- 
antt; mntorely- Bbahdpnedt cQntri^^ qble study'ijas 'extremely, stubborn. : 

ebvikble, if oceautfnally iviiliiefable, : prbfessipnaf and ! hpman but siUl. 


i;.n?ttK»afflfiia?^*Ti^!lW!!®wOitot:m^ ottesuon was p»y«vww (Bionu r . ■ 


, . Yo^y hard tq UlK., 
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A transatlantic correspondence 


V. F. Calverton (1900-1940) was a 
prominent American Marxist critic and 
editor of The Modern Quarterly. 
Throughout the 1920s he submitted 
various manuscripts and proposals for 
articles loT. S. Efiot's TheCnterhn: to 
be published by Eliot was Calverton's 
fondest ambition. Eliot delegated the 
correspondence to Herbert Read, then 
Assistant Keeper at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, who served as Eliot's 
unofficial associate on The Criterion. 
Read was less categorical than Eliot in 
nts rejection of the sociological Marx- 
ist criticism which Calverton learned 
from Georg Plekhanov, but his doubts, 
spelled out in a series of letters now 
among the V. F. Calverton papers in 
the New York Public Library, were 
substantial. Read also took (lie occa- 
sion of his correspondence with Cal- 
verton to state in a characteristically 
succinct .and emphatic manner his 
views on aesthetics and other matters 
m this period. 

The following selections have been 
made from nineteen letters Read sent 
to Calverton between 1924 and 1939, 
and are reprinted by permission of Mr 
Benedict Read on behalf of the Her- 
TCrl Read Discretionary Trust, and by 
Mr Donald Anderle, Associate Direc- 
tor for Special Collections. V. F. 
Calverton Papers, Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Division, The New York 
nibhc Ubrary (Astor. Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations). 

Eric Honiberger 


values can ever be dependent on ideas 
& subjective feeling. I don't agree.) 

But things are not subject to the 
same degree of flux & in so far as art is 
the objective presentation of the beau- 
ty of thir^, it is to that extent virtually 
independent of sociological develop- 
ments. 

I say '^beauty of things," but I don't 
mean any emotional reaction. I am 
prepared to believe that art can make 
anything beautiful, merely by the for- 
mal organisation of its qualities. 

And in the catemry of “things" I 
should be inclined to include, not 
merely inanimate objects, events & so 
on, but all universal concepts, in the 
Aristotelian sense. 1 am prepared to 
find that these can be r^uced to very' 
few - such apparently universal emo- 
tions as maternal love nave undoubted- 
ly changed with sociological condi- 
Uons. But most concepts arising out of 
insdncta can, I think be regarded as 
universal . , . 

To sum up: I think that there can be, 
A that there does in fact exist a small 
body of art that is impersonal, objec- 
tive, timeless; that this is even the 
purest type of art; & that sociological 
criticism must moderate its claims 
when confronted with this kind of art 


great critic - much greater than is 
commonly appreciated. His essays on 
Coleridge & Poe are masterly - equal 
to any criticism in the language. And 
he is a very charming personality, 
genial & encouraging £ without the 
least conceit . . . 

The last number of Vie Modern 
Quarterly [Winter 1925] was the best 
you have produced ... I think you 
deal admirably - & bravely - with 
Mencken & [Stuart P.] Sherman. 
Mencken is the only one of your 
subjects who really counts as a force in 
^land, & largely because, as well as 
his vaudeville features, we recognise in 
him a certain representative value. He 
is American & not a weak academic 
reflection of a European. This 1 think 

r iurecognise-andrightlycriticise. . . 

should like to see you devoting more 
wace to experimental writeis like 
Gertrude Stein, My complaint against 
the English socialists has always been 
that th^ were revolutionists in politics 
alone. The Herald, the New Leader & 
such papers are simply stupid in any- 
thing that concerns modem art or 
literature - quite impervious & obstin- 
ate about it. This was one of the causes 
of my disillusionment. 


temporal circumstances of its origin 
and immediate currency , , , 


February 20, 1929 
fin reply to Calverton’s Vie Bank- 
ruptcy of Marriage) The tendency 
towards the disruption of marriage as a 
social institution is undoubtedly in full 
force: but where will it land us? 
Companionate marriage & communal 
life - that is a brave adventure & I see 


nothing wrong in principle. But what I 
do rather value - not only personally, 
but as a foundation of sociarwell-l^inK 

_ le t^-A. T 




December 5, 1924 
... I was extremely interested in 
on Sherwood Anderson [in 
ine Modern Quarterly, Fall 19241. It is 
the best piece of work of yours i have 
seen yet and ^s far to justify your 
method . . . The criticism I have to 
make amounts to this; that noscience- 
sonology, psychology or whatever - is 
sumaent m itself as a basis for critic- 
ism. A pariicular science may be the 
oWt to a particular subject: I 

think this Is true of tiie aocioVogical ' 
approach to Sherwood Anderson. But 
generally philosophy in the sense of a 
synthesis of all the sciences is the only 
secure basis ... 1 don’t menn anything 
mystical ([ should be severer than you 
in deaUng with that element in Ander- 
^n) and of course I.admit that every- 
thiifg hdk some physical basis; But to 
analyse it is not always to understand it . 

^ But i: mMd., never; call; myself i 
Bhr^njait: I don't like thdt attitude at 


: i .stmd by the English .empirical 

.school: I feel their' smrit '-lri'iihy veh^' 

: 'boAes'and.uytldngnew will for ine.be 
ft Oftve^ment of that great tradition,- 

;- 'My .ijpibtt!.oji is to relate literary crltie- 
V Ism in some way with- that tradition.. 

iaiiuai^:^, 1925 

: . ■ Jsaw EIjpt last night & spoke to him 

me proposal for an article on 
■ ineNewAmerican Uterafure. He was 
;qulw interested £ would like to' see 
. jfour essay, but paMi^ly ddeshot want 
.to commirhinwelf in .advafice. He 
masked, me If I 'thoiight yoii ^liid be* 
dfiistic ciioogh with Sherwood Ander- 
son .« Slncliur Le'wis . 


September 27, 1925 
If we pursued it. I think I should 
probably demur at your concept of 
progress. You seem to have a convic- 

tinn An .ukinl. i .... 


December 22, 1925 
Eliot’s longlllnesshas been a terrible 
set-back for us, but we hope to go 
forward with renewed energy next 
year. 


no reason, ip known history or experi- 
ence, to warrant such a fdth. Evolu- 
tion no doubt teaches us that man has 
eralved from the amoeba: but over 
millions of years which are absolutely 
meaningless to us. In the ten thousand 
years of which we have some partial 
Knowledge, there is nothing to experi- 
ence but a checkered career of no 
Thy thm A of nojrinal result. We 
Iive-m the present & althoii^ wc cart 
jeam a little from the past A see a very 
little into the future, relatively we are 
creatures of the present and the only 
^e^hllosophy is one that recognises 

7Je Criterion (I tell ycu this in 
TOnfidonce) may after Ihis-next num- 
ptT, disappear or suffer a “sea- 
change". The change will be, I think, 
for Ibe good - away from patronage, 
toward liberty, But Eliot has been 
Mfy ill A 1 ‘have had no detailed 
discussion With.him yet. 


Novmber 31, 1925 
Iniet with [J,M.1 Robertson* forthe 
first time a few Weeks agb'A had a great 
talk, with him. I agree with.you; he is a 


March 1926 

I don't think it is any use disguising 
the fact that there is a fundamental 
opposldoD between your point of view 
and Eliot’s. You stand for a proletarian 
spirit which he simply does not a cce pt 
in any way, or regaid as anything but 
the contr^ of the cultural values he 
believes in. You will have your own 
reaction to that, but as a fact you must 
. accept it:.l tpo have had ipy doubts bf 
your position, though T don’t thiiik 
they are so fundamental as Eliot’s. But 
when you make a statement; such as 
that vers libre is a direct reflex of the 
break-up of bourgeois society (and it is 
some such statement that you ao make 
towards the conclusion of one of the 
. essays) then t feel that your conception 
of B sociological criticism has run away 
With Itself and involved yoii in absuidi- 
tiu. T grow more and more convinced 
that aesthetic values are independent 
of s^al vames.-and (hat all that your 
method reaches is the unessential husk 
of Jlterature > the fashidns and frills 
and never the eternal values. Vernal - 
yoii will probably lau^ at the word. At 
times, and in its usual context, I do 
too. Bnt what I am sure of is that all 
that deserves the name bf art endures, 
'if only, for a fw! minds, beyond the 


- is that intangible factor which one 
n^t call intimacy or CemBtlichkeit 
which the old order of things did give in 
most caKS. If you destroy the stability 
of marriage you destroy the home, A 
with that you destroy a social A 
educational nucleus which frankly I do 
not see being replaced by anything in 
the new order of things. You cannot 
bpe a society on the fluctuating desires 
of the individual; at some stage a 
common order must intervene - a law 
that is greater than the individual A 
which subordinates the individual for 
the good of society. A marriage bond, 
indissoluble in all but exceptfonal cir- 
cumstances, is such a 1b[w]. It is made 
for society A not for the individual. 
The individual suffers, but society 
gains ... 

1 have these last few days been 
helping with the translation of what I 
think 15 by far the best war book to 
appear so far: Im Westen Nichts Neues 
[A// Quiet on the Western ^nt\, by 
£. M. Remarque, a young German au- 
thor. Putnam’s here sent it to me to 
re^j A 1 urged them strongly to 
publish a translation. In my opinion it 
IS much finer than Barbusse’s Books A 
will last for all time as an authentic 
record of the experiences of the men 
who suffered most. It is terrible, but 
also beautiftil. In Germany, where it 
was published on Jan. 31, it sold 70,000 
copies in the first week.^ , 


August 23, 1934 

genuine, but I am notyetsu/eiiuidM 
are poets. Yes - S^der h a !S 
somewhere; Auden^tend ?, 
• dramatist, or even as a roiitici'u ai 
let us wait till they are in their SiS 

December 14, 1934 • 


believe in the reality of a ctiui 
Innerllchkeit, an individuai iiUiutkati 
truth which is beyond and suptriva 
science. I find the evidence of it nuh 
in aesthetic experience, btitUhioi 
experience. It is (he one fact itut hep 
me from bec»ming a compkte Minii 
I am too good hn anarchist. 

February 20, 1937 
^The last chapter [of Ati and Soonj] 
will give )K)u my political positioo-ill 
IS a position. Actually 11 is aii alibdua 
of a position. Socialist, ofoHrK,fe 
even Communist; but not StaUnittiai 
not Trotskyist. To teii rou the irotk, i 
feel more sympathy for the Sp«4 
anarchists than for any other bwfol 
politicians, and T suppose my tt- 
vidualtsm will always prennliuM 


Aiuust 8, 1930 

But you must realize, if you have 
followed jSUpt’s trend of late, that the 
kind of enddsm you represent becomes 
more and more antipathetic to him. I 
myself, as you realise, am by no means 
a partisan to your theories; the article 
[which Read proposed to write about 
wlverton] will be critical enough. But 
there are so many other things that 
Eliot wants me to do, that he would 
only consent A^ith a bad grace to giving 
up his predous space to this particular 
su^ct. 

Inere Is not, of course, the slightest 
suggestion of personal bias in alT this. 
In confidence 1 may say that there has 
been the same kind of difficulty about 
some interesting critical work submit- 


not proud of myjsolatlon, niwi 
inevitable .' . . The Modern Medti 
arrives fairly regularly, and i 
read it with interest. I think iu IK 
format is the best you have had^ 
hope it Is finding a good shd fw 
The Left Revlem% the nearest Ptll 
it here, but that ‘is more ci w 
orthodox Stalinite, of coune. icc 
particular point of viewhafdlyewtsu 
this country. 


Novoiiiimr 29, 1939 . 
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Interpreting the irruption 


By Peter H ebblcthwalte 

PWARD SCHTLLBBEECKXt 
rheW 

jbeOiristian Experience in the Mod- 
era World 

ttipp. SCM Press. £19.50. 

m Q0I73 Q 

OI November 14 last, Edward 
Sdrillebeeckx, professor at the 
CuWIc Univerisly of Nigroegen in 
fe Netherlands, was sixty-six. I 
golion this foe two reasons. First 
le bu retained his post at the 
UotveTslW beyond the usual retiring 
M ^ SKty-nve because of difficul- 
Sa ibout nls successor (the faculty 
b prepared to consider an ex- 
, ^ the Vatican is not). 
Seoiodly Schillebeeckx is evidentfy 
determined, before retiring from 
' dx scene, to complete a great 
vort which will be his Summa 
; CUlxol 0 |fcti. Jesus (published by 
^ Collins) was Volume one: Christ is 
I Vobme two; and the third volume, 
Ih Holy Spirit in the Church, is 
I nd on (he way. 

From ihe very succession of titles 
oee can begin to grasp that Schil- 
Itbeedx was perfectly honest when 
. k told the assessors of the Roman 
: Conation for the Doctrine of 
Faiiii, who had challenged his 
onbodory, that his work could not 
k ) 0 dgM until it was completed. 

, fed toronaf opus. They had 
Mm them only Jesus, which was 
' prtekely not, as the unfortunate 
la the Bn^ish translatfon 

S led, “en experiment in chrls- 
It was, rathet, a historical 
nhich endeavoured, through:, a. 
KRfikns' return to the sources, to 
; R-eiitbtish the link, broken by 
K^on, between the “Jesus" . of 


history and the “Christ" of faith. 
Hiat there was someone known as 
“Jesus of Nazareth” who existed at 
a particular time and place, taught 
a doctrine of Ihe over-riding King- 
dom of God, lived in intimate rela- 
tionship with God whom uniquely 
he called by the Aramaic term 
Abba, was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate and was held to have “risen 
from the dead” — all this was 
established by the first volume. 

The purpose of the second vol- 
ume is to show how- the early 
Church responded to this historical 
experience and how it “themat- 
ized” Its claims. The response was 
an 'interpretation of the life of 
Jesus In terms of the Jewish hope 
for a Messiah, a Saviour, the One 
who was to come, the Son of Ood, 
the “Second Adam”. Consequently 
there is a clear methodological shift 
between the two books. Jesus 
sought out the historical bedrock 
(Schlllebeeckx likes geological 


(Schlllebeeckx likes geological 
metaphors) which could be rriied 
upon, ana which sayings or logla 
ot Jesus could really oe assigned to 
him. Christ asks how pedple who 
sew in Jesus an irruption of the 
divine into human history tried to 
make sense of their astonishing 
experience and how we, today, can 
seek to make sense of a compar- 
able experience. Whereas Jesus laid 
the foundatidns for a christology It 
did not develop, laying particular 
emphasis on the neglectM strand 


of the ^noptics, Christ tackles the 
whole of the New Testament canon 
and inquires what the earliest 
Christian documents had to say 
about “Jesus, who is the Lord”. 

It would be ludicrous to try to 
say more .in :a. .brief review,. Though 
.Schlllebeeckx is not a professional 
New Testament scholar, he appears 
to have ' mastered the available 
material as completely as anyone 


can hope to— and kept his head in 
the process. There are dozens of 
individual judgments that could, 
and surely will, be quibbled about. 
He cboses to treat l and It 
Timothy with Jude and II Peter. 
That distances the four epistles 
very properly from Paul, but seems 
almost to create a new author or a 
new “source”. Sometimes his 
treatment of the Old Testament 
seems abrupt, though few would 
wish that . he had wrillen a still 
longer. book. But short of Ming 
over (he whole ground again— a 
decade's work— it is difficult to 
feult his exegesis or his main 
interpretative sraeme. 

If the assessors of the Congrega- 
tion for (he Doctrine of Faitn are 
going through Christ with a fine 
tooth-comb they will find little to 
object to: the christology they 
deemed lacking in the first volume 
is here abundantly provided. Tliey 
have already conceded that the 
answers Schlllebeeckx gave .in his 
December 1979 "colloquy" arc 
“SBlisfactoiy". They may suli have 
further questions about how the 
“high" christology of the New Tes- 
tament, so ma^sterially displayed 
here, is to be related to the ded- 
sioas of the early Coundls and the 
subsequent life m the Church. The 
simple answer is that they must 
wait patiently for Volume three. 
Another answer, that can already 
be given, is found in the epilogue 
of Christ where Schlllebeeckx, true 
to his conviction that the experi- 
ence of Qt)d is best expressed in 
prayer and praise, offers us a I 
creed, a eucharistic prayer and a ! 
version .of the Maatiflcat. It will be 
a solapa for the Roman Congrega- 
tion - to learn . that ScUUIebeeckx, 
when not engaged in theological 
controveray, Is at home busily pray- 
ing' 
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JW.ffnnun iioieatial .. 

Bp approach to the. 
reality, of thk world 


: Ovfoft, Longman and Todd. 

; Ipterview 'fo ; 1963 tife painter .' 

?®cbn said; that, ‘‘Man nby/ ' 
: T®»twt.be Is an accident, a'Ctiiri- 
. S^f«lUcbeiRk’‘.N«'manypec»^ • 


the fear that he is a lonely and meaning- 
less figurd in a hostile, or at best imper- 
sonal, world". 

A series of quotations will indicate 
the book's standpoint. Reality is not 
wholly mechanical, for. at least there is 
man himself, and “man is the fullest 
' expreil^it of the peirsqnalness that is at 
the heart pnd core of all existence”.. 
' Gpd is not to be'seen as a transcendent 
“spirilual being wholly other than, and 


with' the. siupicion (bat .God is an 
existenliRUy-valuable metaphor, an 
“88-1/”. The account of religious 


2SI*‘i',th6pomtsort«f’kly, but.the- 
gJJJJbjli widerttead .'that sihgd.'. 
jy^t.iinie ,the ^mss::af natural' 


progress:.oft naiuriU' 
eKWfitmbdlil^f^ B 
SrS.S*’ 9a*ed and s cbnsciousne^ 
2® i^hly.sfrupg. for any '6asy’ hhppi- 

ndlhing for him, . which 



In'a ^etorica) l^s- : 

1' juim^thisjyfe^^ 

be theba^si 
fe .fottlufe-philofop^ .of:. 


tiy'^the 

colhfiddrice' iri' 

pliteaSi?;: 

S$>^fld Ehgl0i.ihbbU. 
rjgwijfitk Chrfttlaliilty'. 


existing indepenooTiiw oi, inc pny»«u 
universe".' Instead, belief in God is 
^'(he claim that all existence has a per- 
sonal basis or cote". “God is the Mr- . 
sonalness' for whom the timverM Is a 
cOntinMBlly unfolding vehicle". Soi 
"thdfe is an analogy between than and 
:tiie coBmps, microcosm ,qnd .maerp- 
iosm, God 'being fo'.tlie. world some- 
what as the humap mind U ' to :the 
human body ; but; this analogy.shbuld 
not be linderstodd in a' dualislic sense; 
for “materia! existence and pod*' are 
. “continuous with one another ‘.'roith 
is “to build one's llfe around (he (nch 
pbsslbilllles) suggested tty our own 
persorialness". Tho, answer to evil can 
i^ly. be practical; it b to struggle 
;“Blona8lde God in the overcoming , of > 
- evil and suffering": As forithe Inwroar; 
tion, “tosay that Christ U.God and man 

■ is to! say Jfiat.the •loving persOnalnea 
Ulch Uatthecorepfeyeryihhigjhaiis 

• came' to .be eKpr^s^ [*» 

. ronaliiy in Jesus of Nazbfuih i.; Prayer 
V ”hottomUch d niattcrof "asking pod 

••i for tHInrf" as rather "a way nep^n- 
•r' SringiSworltj" iind,"epmingtofe ms 

.i with^auiyivv.l': ;■ ■ r; ; 

' . ■■■ What evideiiccfew'e offered for the 

■ truth 6f this rdihpr Hegolion form or 
'(bcisrii? TTic, auihofe thlnk 

. . -form: br^Mignihrfomep* if.® 

7;vaiid,.bui thefr mum 
.• gaherar conforinfty ' 

S U.: 'li-_.l1u'-ualiinhlA effCCtS. HOW- 


fetai^le) comes to mind here. By per- 
soni^ng the inscrutable pc^rs (hat 
control human destiny, man is enabled 
vlo rise above the passive endurance of , 
fetility. He can think bb titualibn, col- 
laborate with the powers; and better 
his lot. So there ate resemblances and : 
coniflnuities between primitive, and 
modem reli^ous tbougn.?; as no doupl 
we would expect. . ^ 

There are some dlffiUltiu ih (be ; 

• account of Christ riveitlnlhebook,fbr 

' it is said that “a cultural sluft . .. . seems 
to have put Jehovah put of the reach of,, . 
men wno explain .their .hbtow and. . 
.ertviiOrimeni m swya .Very idiffciteni 
from ih^ aecestibletoarast-century ' 

. ntind",anditisBlfosaid that there isnq 
way of getting back .to. (he histoninl. 

Jesus, because hiBiqry:dnd.inyth..^l. . 
ana. imerpretanpn, are mextnrebiy 

feteriWlnedintheNewlesfemepuYet 

In spite of there difficqlties we ore told 
that the NowT^sfement'-seems to n ; 

:• sent a reHabie picture of the kind, of 

person Jeius Wfb"i ond ihe author^ go 

' on to give detailed i^iints of Jesus's ' 
life iahd thariicter. TKay seem to be , 
tom h^tweeh the fibetdl p.rotesiahtbm I 
. whidt: apjpeais ,fo .thcjinaa 'JesuSi mta 
' the catholic roqmrnUm which admits 
1 ihai We haVe .tittle or^ no .objective 
, knowledge of the hbiprical Jesu^ and b 
perforce confeni fo accept (b< .N,ew 
'Testanierit did toUlsymbplIoimckfige. 
GdntiduaUy^ reidferpreted-.j py .< we 

:■ ''iiihaiiy;' . 




is left 


proiriiring Us that we are notmopc: 4 ne 
I pefsoliaiftnt . teobmeyi itIflJtigj' Tltc 
rdlgidus life' iMlr bUier dlmehsionsr 
' tome Jiarsh and ftaglci some severe add 
sirfchiious end 'xome cool a|td .austere, 
wWchvPire not mentlonttUiere.- , , , 
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